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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The purpose of this volume, as of others in the series, is to 
provide a new translation of a philosophical text of Aristotle, of a 
kind to serve the needs of philosophers without knowledge of 
Greek, and a philosophical commentary. Of the five books of the 
Eudemian Ethics that do not overlap with the Nicomachean 
Ethics, the three translated in this volume are likely to be of the 
greatest interest to readers of the present day. 

This work of Aristotle’s presents special difficulties to a 
translator, because the text is in an extremely poor state, 
especially in Book VIII, and in many passages it is not possible to 
reconstruct what Aristotle wrote with any confidence. Although 
in many passages at least the general sense is clear, in some cases 
doubts about readings are the source of uncertainty about major 
points of interpretation. In consequence, a large number of 
passages have had to be mentioned in the Notes on the Text and 
Translation, and I have found it necessary, for reasons of space, 
often simply to give the text adopted for the translation, without 
offering a full defence of my choice, or referring to alternative 
proposals. Where a point of major philosophical interest turns on 
the textual reading adopted, I have tried to make this clear in the 
Commentary. It was not possible, with this work, to take one 
edition of the Greek text as a base and simply note deviations. 

In the translation, in accordance with the policy of the series, I 
have aimed at producing a version as close as possible to the 
original, even at the cost, sometimes, of elegance and conformity 
to English idiom. In the Glossary are given the renderings of 
some of the more philosophically important Greek words and 
phrases. Wherever possible, a uniform rendering of a given 
expression has been used in the translation. 

It is a pleasure to record a debt of gratitude to many people 
with whom I have discussed Aristotle’s ethics, and this work in 
particular, over a number of years. I benefited from attending the 
meetings of the Symposium Aristotelicum, held in Oosterbeek, 
Holland, in 1969. The late Richard Walzer made available to me 
his draft for an Oxford Classical Text of the E.E., making use of 
earlier work of the late Sir David Ross. More recently, after 
Walzer’s death, Mr D. A. F. M. Russell has allowed me to see 
some further documents, including some textual proposals of his 
own, and comments on the suggestions of Ross and Walzer. As 
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will be apparent from the Notes, I have often thought that these 
proposals were superior to anything proposed previously, and 
have been glad to adopt them for my translation. 

I have learned a good deal from Dr A. J. P. Kenny, with 
whom I gave a seminar on this work in Oxford a few years ago. 
Although a discussion of the relative priority of the Eudemian 
and Nicomachean books and the problem of the ‘common books’ 
is outside the scope of this volume, I have taken account of his 
interpretations of a number of passages in the E.E. in his book 
The Aristotelian Ethics. His more recent book, Aristotle's Theory 
of the Will, appeared when the work for this volume was already 
completed. (The same is true of the new French translation of the 
E.E. by Vianney Décarie.) 

I must record a great debt to Professor J. L. Ackrill, the 
General Editor of this Series, who has been extremely generous 
with his time in reading drafts of this book and discussing them 
with me. He has made many suggestions for the improvement 
of the translation, and for making the Commentary clearer 
and less prolix, which in most cases I have gratefully adopted. 
Mr Douglas Hutchinson has also made a number of useful 
suggestions. 

Finally, I must express my gratitude to the Radcliffe Fund for a 
Fellowship during which much of the work for this volume was 
done, and to the Governing Body of Brasenose College for 
allowing me to accept it. 


MICHAEL WOODS 


Brasenose College, Oxford 
October 1979 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


With the publication of the Oxford Classical Text (O.C.T.) of 
the Eudemian Ethics (R. R. Walzer and J. M. Mingay (eds.), 
Aristotelis Ethica Eudemia, Oxford, 1991), the opportunity has 
been taken to revise this Clarendon volume. In a large number 
of passages, I have adopted the reading of the O.C.T., in pre- 
ference to that used in the first edition; though, since I had been 
given the opportunity to see a number of proposals made by Sir 
David Ross, Dr Richard Walzer, and Mr Donald Russell, some 
of the innovations had been anticipated in the first edition. 

As the Notes are now based on the O.C.T., and not Susemihl’s 
text, it has been possible to delete many of those that appeared in 
the first edition, and, in general, there is a Note on the text 
translated only where I deviate from the O.C.T. 

A number of other changes have been made that are inde- 
pendent of the publication of the O.C.T. I have made a number 
of revisions to the Translation, the Commentary, and the Notes. 
Some additions have been made, in particular, to the Com- 
mentary on Book II. The Bibliography has also been revised. 
Some of the changes take account of some of the work on 
Aristotle’s ethical writings that has been published in the last 
decade; but I have not attempted to take account systematically 
of the large volume of publication on this subject during that 
period. I have also been able to remove a number of errors, 
infelicities, and misprints in the original edition. I am grateful to 
reviewers of that edition, and, in particular, Richard Devereux in 
his review in Philosophical Review, 94/3 (1985). 

The work of revision was completed during my tenure, at 
the National Humanities Center, of the Walter Hines Page 
Fellowship of the Research Triangle Foundation, whose support I 
am very happy to acknowledge. 


MICHAEL WOODS 
National Humanities Center 
Research Triangle Park, North Carolina 
February 1991 
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INTRODUCTION 


Four ethical works attributed to Aristotle have survived from 
antiquity: the Nicomachean Ethics, the Eudemian Ethics, and two 
shorter works, the Magna Moralia and On Virtues and Vices. The 
last of these is now universally condemned as spurious, and the 
majority of scholars still reject the authenticity of the Magna 
Moralia, although there has been some recent work arguing for 
the contrary view. Of the two longer works, the Nicomachean 
Ethics has almost monopolized the attention of Aristotelian 
scholars over the centuries, and incomparably more commentaries 
have been published on the Nicomachean than on the Eudemian 
treatise. It is a reflection of this that many more manuscripts 
survive of the E.N., and, as a result, the textual problems 
presented by the E.E. are much greater. For a time, during 
the nineteenth century, the E.E. was also held to be spurious, 
perhaps being a compilation of Eudemus of Rhodes after 
Aristotle’s death; but, early in the present century, as a result of 
the work of Kapp and others who sought to trace the develop- 
ment of Aristotle’s thought, it has been recognized that there are 
no serious reasons for doubting the Aristotelian authorship of the 
Eudemian work, and that view still prevails. The reasons for the 
traditional title ‘Eudemian’ remain obscure. 

Controversy still flourishes over two connected problems: 
the relative priority of composition of the two treatises, and the 
origin of the ‘common books’. The E.N. is in ten books, the E. E. 
in eight, but according to the manuscript tradition, the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth books of the E.E. are identical with the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh of the E.N. Although, owing to the pre- 
eminence that has attached to the Nicomachean treatise, these 
three books have been commonly considered as belonging to, 
and an integral part of, the E.N., it is a serious question, to 
which the answer is far from obvious, whether these books were 
intended for, or at any rate belong chronologically with, the one 
work or the other. (Alternative hypotheses are that some parts of 
these books belong to one work and some to the other, or that 
they belong chronologically to a period intermediate between the 
composition of the E.N. and the E.£.) Despite the traditional 
Nicomachean attribution, certain features of these books, such as 
the existence of an apparently independent discussion of pleasure 
in the third of them, duplicating the discussion of that subject in 
E.N. X, would suggest that they have a Eudemian origin. 
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From the time that the £.E. has been accepted as a genuine 
work of Aristotle, it has been generally held that the E.E. is an 
earlier and philosophically less mature work than the E.N. This 
view has been recently challenged by Allan, Monan, and Kenny. 
Kenny argues, on the basis of a systematic comparison of the 
style and vocabulary of E.N. V—VII, that the common books are 
Eudemian, and that the E.N. is earlier than the E.E. As Kenny 
points out, the problem of the common books ought to be settled 
before any attempt is made to decide the question of priority, as 
the view to be taken of the general philosophical position of 
the two treatises, and the interpretation of many passages in the 
remaining books of each work, will depend on the origin of the 
common books. 

These two issues cannot be discussed in a volume of this kind. 
My own opinion is that Kenny has made a powerful case for the 
Eudemian attribution of the common books, but I remain con- 
vinced by the arguments of Rowe and others for the priority of 
the E.E. But it is now generally agreed that, whatever view is 
taken about the issues of chronology and the common books, 
anyone seriously interested in Aristotle’s work in ethics must 
attend to both treatises. Despite the broad similarities between 
the two books, many discussions occur in each to which there 
is no parallel in the other, and many themes receive a far 
more extended treatment in one book than in the other. I have 
assumed that readers of this book will want to compare parallels 
in the E.N., and have accordingly provided, in the Commentary, 
cross-references to it (less often to the M.M.). Inevitably, in 
some cases the existence or closeness of the parallel is contro- 
versial. Of the three books of the E.E. translated in this volume, 
I corresponds broadly to the earlier part of E.N. I, II to the later 
part of £.N. I, and to parts of Z.N. If and III; VII can hardly be 
said to have a parallel in the other work. 
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TRANSLATION 


The paragraphs in the translation correspond to sections of 
the Commentary. Marginal lineation (5, 10, etc.) is that of the 
Oxford Classical Text. Works and phrases enclosed in angle 
brackets have been inserted in order to make the English in- 
telligible, though nothing corresponds to them in the Greek. 


BOOK ONE 


CHAPTER I 


The man who, in the shrine at Delos, published his opinion by 
composing an inscription on the propylaeum of the temple of 
Leto, distinguished the good, the fine, and the pleasant as not all 
belonging to the same thing. These were his verses: 


The most just is finest, being healthy is best; most pleasant 
is to achieve one’s heart’s desire. 


But we do not agree with him: for happiness, the finest and best 
thing of all, is the most pleasant. 

There are many inquiries concerning each object and each 
branch of nature which pose problems and require investigation; 
some contribute only to the attainment of knowledge; some have 
to do also with getting and doing. In regard to those things that 
belong solely to theoretical philosophy, we must say, when the 
occasion arises, whatever is relevant to the discipline. 

But first we must consider what living well consists in and how 
it is to be attained: Is it by nature that all those become happy 
who win this appellation at all—just as men are naturally tall, or 
short, or of different complexions? Or is it through learning— 
happiness being a form of knowledge? Or again, is it through a 
kind of training? (Many things come the way of human beings 
neither in the course of nature, nor after learning, but after 
habituation—bad things to those with the wrong sort of habitu- 
ation, good to those with the right sort.) Or is it in none of those 
ways, but one of two further alternatives: either a divine dis- 
pensation, as if by divine inspiration, like those in the possession 
of a deity or supernatural powers, or is it a matter of luck? After 
all, many say that happiness and good fortune are the same thing. 

That happiness comes to men either through all, or through 
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some, or through just one of these means is evident. For virtually 
all changes fall under these principles: actions resulting from 
thought may all be classed along with those resulting from 
knowledge. 

But to be happy, and to live the fine and divinely-happy life, 
would seem to reside in three things above all, three things that 
seem to be the most worth having there are. For some say that 
wisdom is the greatest good, others virtue, others pleasure. And 
some enter into dispute about the importance of those in relation 
to happiness, claiming that one contributes more than another to 
it: some hold wisdom to be a greater good than virtue, others the 
reverse; while others again believe pleasure a greater good than 
either. And again, some think that living happily is composed of 
all of these, some of two of them, others that it consists in one of 
them in particular. 


CHAPTER 2 


Taking note of these things, everyone who can live according to 
his own choice should adopt some goal for the fine life, whether 
it be honour or reputation or wealth or cultivation—an aim that 
he will have in view in all his actions; for, not to have ordered 
one’s life in relation to some end is a mark of extreme folly. But, 
above all, and before everything else, he should settle in his own 
mind—neither in a hurried nor in a dilatory manner—in which 
human thing living well consists, and what those things are with- 
out which it cannot belong to human beings. 

For being healthy is not the same as the things without which it 
is not possible to be healthy; and this holds likewise in many 
other cases too. So, living well also is not the same as the things 
without which living well is impossible. (Some things of this sort 
are not specific to health or to the good life, but are common to 
more or less everything, both dispositions and actions—for 
example, without our breathing or being awake or sharing in 
movement, nothing either good or bad could belong to us; 
whereas other things are specific to each kind of thing. This is a 
point which must not be overlooked: the things just mentioned 
are not relevant to physical well-being in the same way as are the 
eating of meat and the taking of exercise after meals.) These are 
the reasons for the dispute over being happy—what it is and 
the means by which it comes about: things without which it is 
not possible to be happy are thought by some to be parts of 
happiness. 
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CHAPTER 3 


It would be superfluous to examine all the opinions about 
happiness that find adherents. Many opinions are held by chil- 
dren and by the diseased and mentally unbalanced, and no 
sensible man would concern himself with puzzles about them; the 
holders of such views are in need, not of arguments, but of 
maturity in which to change their opinions, or else of correction 
of a civil or medical kind (for medical treatment is no less a 
form of correction than flogging is). Similarly, neither need we 
examine the views of the many; they speak in an unreflective way 
on almost any topic, most of all when they speak about this; only 
the opinions of the wise—on this subject at least—should be 
examined; it would be strange to present argument to those who 
need not argument, but experience. But, as each inquiry has its 
own problems, so, evidently, does that concerning the best and 
highest life. It is these opinions, then, that it is right for us to 
investigate; for the refutation of those who dispute a certain 
position is a demonstration of the opposing view. 

Moreover, clarity about such matters is helpful, but above all 
for the purpose that anyone must have who enquires how it is 
possible to live a fine and happy life (if it is unacceptable to say 
‘divinely-happy’)—and for the prospect that reasonable men 
would have, with each alternative, of achieving it. If living well is 
to be found among those things which occur by luck or in the 
course of nature, for many it would be a hopeless aspiration; for 
in that case its possession would not be by their own efforts and 
in their own power, nor a matter of their own enterprise. But if it 
consists in the having of a certain character by oneself and one’s 
actions, the good will be at once a more common possession and 
a more divine one: more common because it will be possible for 
more people to have a share in it, more divine because happiness 
consists in those things which cause human beings, and their 
actions, to be of a certain kind. 


CHAPTER 4 


Most of the matters of controversy and puzzlement will become 
clear if what happiness should be thought to be is properly 
defined. Should we think that it consists only in the soul’s having 
a certain character, as some older philosophers thought? Or 
must a man, himself, or rather his actions, also have a certain 
character? 
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Various lives are distinguished. Some do not enter the contest 
for such good fortune. I have in mind those devoted to vulgar 
trades, and to commerce, and the banal occupations (by ‘vulgar 
trades’ I mean those engaged in only to obtain reputation, by 
‘banal occupations’, I mean those of a sedentary or wage-earning 
kind, and by ‘commercial’, those concerned with the buying and 
selling of goods). Just as there are three things that are assigned 
to a happy conduct of life, so too we see three lives which all 
who have the opportunity choose to live, the political, the 
philosophical, and the pleasure-loving. 

Of these, the philosophical aspires to a concern with wisdom 
and speculation about truth, the political with fine actions— 
actions that result from virtue—and the pleasure-loving with 
physical pleasures. And so, as we have said before, one man is 
called happy by one person, another by another. For Anaxagoras 
of Clazomenae, when asked who was happiest said: ‘None of the 
people you think; he would seem a strange person to you.’ 
He answered in this fashion because he saw that his inquirer 
supposed that it was impossible for anyone who was not powerful 
and attractive, or rich, to win this appellation; whereas he 
perhaps thought that it was the man who led a life without pain 
and free from stigma in matters of justice, or participated in some 
divine speculation, who was, humanly speaking, divinely-happy. 


CHAPTER § 


About many things it is not easy to judge correctly, but it is 
especially difficult to do so in regard to that which everyone 
thinks is most easy and within anyone’s capacity to know; 
namely, which of the things in life is worth choosing, and such 
that one who obtains it will have his desire fulfilled. After all, 
many things that happen are such as to induce people to abandon 
life—disease, extremes of pain, storms, for example; so that it is 
evident that, on account of those things at any rate, it would, 
given the choice, have been worth choosing not to be born in the 
first place. Again, (there is) the life which men lead while they 
are still children. For no one in his right mind would tolerate a 
return to that sort of existence. Moreover, many of the things 
that involve neither pleasure nor pain, or involve pleasure, but of 
a reprehensible sort, are enough to make not existing at all 
preferable to being alive. In general, if we put together all 
the things that everyone does or undergoes, but not voluntarily 
(because they are not done or undergone for their own sake), 
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and an infinite stretch of time were provided in addition, no one 
would choose in order to have them to be alive, rather than not. 
Nor again would anyone who was not a complete slave prefer to 
live solely for the pleasure associated with nutrition and sex, if all 
the pleasures were removed that knowing or seeing or any of the 
other senses bestow upon human beings; for it is evident that, for 
a man who made such a choice as this for himself, it would make 
no difference whether he were born a beast or a man. Certainly 
the ox in Egypt, which they honour as the god Apis, has a 
greater abundance of several of such things than many sovereigns. 
Similarly, no one would prefer life for the pleasure of sleep; for 
what difference is there between sleeping without ever waking 
from one’s first day to one’s last, over a period of ten thousand 
years—or however many one likes—and living the life of a 
plant? Certainly plants seem to have a share in some such sort of 
life, as do infants. Babies indeed when they first come to be 
inside the mother exist in their natural state, but asleep all the 
time. So all this makes it clear that what the well and the good is 
in life eludes those who investigate the subject. 

They say that Anaxagoras, when someone raised just these 
puzzles and asked him what it was for which a person would 
choose to be born rather than not, answered that it would be ‘in 
order to apprehend the heavens and the order in the whole 
universe’. So he thought that it was knowledge that made the 
choice of life worth making; on the other hand, those who admire 
Sardanapallus, or Smindurides of Sybara or one or other of those 
who live the pleasure-loving life, all appear to place happiness in 
enjoyment; but others again would choose neither wisdom nor 
bodily pleasures of any kind in preference to virtuous actions. 
And certainly, they are done by some not only for a reputation 
but also when there is no prospect of fame. But in fact the 
majority of political men do not really win this appellation, for in 
reality they are not political men. For the political man is one 
who chooses to perform fine actions for their own sake, but the 
majority of them take up this sort of life for profit and personal 
advancement. 

From what we have said it is clear that everyone attributes 
happiness to three lives, the political, the philosophical, and the 
pleasure-loving. In considering these, it is evident to all what 
pleasure is associated with the body and with physical enjoy- 
ments, what its character is, and how it is produced; so we do not 
need to inquire what those pleasures are, but whether or not they 
contribute in any way to happiness, how they contribute to it, 
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and whether, if we ought to allot some pleasures to the good life, 
it is those that we should allot, or whether, although the happy 
man must share in them in some other way, it is on account of 
other pleasures that it is reasonable to think that the happy man 
lives a pleasurable and not merely a painless life. 

We must investigate these matters further in due course; but 
first we must look into virtue and wisdom, and discover the 
nature of each. Are they parts of the good life, either themselves 
or the actions resulting from them? For they are ascribed to 
happiness, if not by everyone, at any rate by all the people worth 
taking account of. 

The elder Socrates thought that the end (of life) was to know 
virtue, and used to inquire what justice is, and courage, and each 
of virtue’s parts. It was understandable that he should have 
proceeded in this way, as he thought that the virtues were all 
forms of knowledge, and therefore once a man knew justice, he 
would be a just man. After all, as soon as we have learned 
geometry and building, we are geometricians and builders. And 
so Socrates used to inquire what virtue is, rather than how it 
arises and from what. This approach holds good in the theoretical 
sciences: nothing belongs to astronomy or natural science or 
geometry except knowing and apprehending the nature of the 
objects which fall under these sciences; though incidentally they 
may well be useful to us for many of the things we need. 

Of the productive sciences, however, the end is distinct from 
the science (itself) and from understanding: health is the end of 
medicine, good social order—or something of the sort distinct 
(from the science itself)—the end of political science. If some- 
thing is fine, understanding it is fine also; but still, in the case of 
virtue, the most valuable thing is not to have knowledge of it, but 
to know from what sources it arises. For what we wish is to be 
courageous, not to know what courage is; to be just, not to know 
what justice is; in the same way as (we wish) to be healthy rather 
than to know what being healthy is, and to be in a good state, 
rather than to know what it is to be in a good state. 


CHAPTER 6 


We must try, by argument, to reach a convincing conclusion on 
all these questions, using, as testimony and by way of example, 
what appears to be the case. For it would be best if everyone 
should turn out to agree with what we are going to say; if not 
that, that they should all agree in a way and will agree after 
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a change of mind; for each man has something of his own 
to contribute to the finding of the truth, and it is from such 
(starting-points) that we must demonstrate: beginning with 
things that are correctly said, but not clearly, as we proceed we 
shall come to express them clearly, with what is more perspicuous 
at each stage superseding what is customarily expressed in a 
confused fashion. 

In every discipline, what is said in a philosophical manner and 
what in an unphilosophical, is different. So the political man, 
also, should not regard as irrelevant the inquiry that makes clear 
not only the that but also the why. For that way of proceed- 
ing is the philosopher’s, in every discipline; but great care 
is needed here. For, because it appears to be the mark of 
the philosopher never to speak in an unconsidered fashion, but 
always with reason, there are some who often go undetected 
when they produce arguments that are foreign to the inquiry and 
idle. (They do this sometimes because of ignorance, sometimes 
because of charlatanry.) By such arguments are caught even 
those who are experienced and of practical ability at the hands 
of men who neither have nor are capable of architectonic or 
practical thought. This happens to them through lack of training; 
for it is a lack of training to be unable to distinguish, in regard to 
each subject, between those arguments which are appropriate to 
it and those which are foreign. 

It is also a good thing to appraise separately the account of the 
reason and what is being demonstrated, first because of what has 
just been said, that we should not in all cases pay attention to 
what emerges from arguments but often rather to what appears 
to be the case (as things are, whenever they cannot solve a 
problem, they are forced to accept what has been said), and 
secondly because frequently what seems to have been demon- 
strated by argument is true, but not for the reason that the 
argument claims. It is possible to demonstrate a truth through 
what is false, as is evident from the Analytics. 


CHAPTER 7 


After these preliminaries, let us proceed, starting first, as we 
have said, with first opinions, which are not clearly expressed, 
seeking to discover in a clear fashion what happiness is. Now 
happiness has been agreed to be the greatest and best of human 
goods. We say ‘human’ because happiness may perhaps exist also 
for some other being superior to us—a god, for example. None 
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of the other animals that are naturally inferior to human beings 
have any claim to this description: no horse or bird or fish is 
happy, nor any other thing that there is which does not, as the 
proverb has it, have a share by its nature in the divine; it is by 
sharing in good things in some other way that .uese things live 
well or badly, as the case may be. 

However, that this is how things are we must see later; let us 
say now that among goods, some are realizable by human action, 
others are not realizable. We put it this way because some of 
the things that there are have no share in change, and so no share 
in realizable goods, either (and these things may well be the 
best that there are in nature), while some are indeed realizable, 
but by beings superior to us. Now things are called realizable 
(praktos), in two ways (both those things for whose sake we act 
and the things we do for their sake involve action (praxis); for 
example, we class as realizable things both health and wealth, 
and the things that are done for their sake, things of a health- 
giving or wealth-producing sort). So it is evident that happiness 
also must be set down as best among things realizable by human 
beings. 


CHAPTER 8 


So we must inquire what the best is, and in how many ways it is 
{so) called. Now this appears chiefly in three opinions. For they 
say that the good-itself is the best thing of all, and the good-itself 
is that to which it belongs to be both first among goods, and the 
cause by its presence, for other things, of their being goods. Both 
these things, they hold, belong to the Form of the good. By 
‘both’, I mean being first among goods, and the cause by its 
presence in other things, of their being goods. For, they say that 
it is of that object, above all, that the good is truly predicated— 
other things being goods through sharing in it, and similarity to 
it; and it is first among goods—since, if the object in which things 
share were taken away, with it would go all the things that share 
in the Form, and are called (what they are called) through 
sharing in it; and that is the way that the first stands in relation to 
what comes after. So the good-itself is the Form of the good, 
and indeed, like the other Forms, the Form of the good is 
separate from the things that share in it. 

To examine this opinion thoroughly belongs to an investigation 
at once different from the present one, and in many ways, in- 
evitably, approximating more to logic. (Arguments that are both 
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destructive and general belong to no other science.) To speak in 
a summary fashion, let us say first that the thesis that there is a 
Form either of good or indeed of anything else is verbal and 
vacuous. The matter has been studied in many places, both in the 
external discussions, and in the work On Philosophy. 

Again, even if the Forms, including a Form of good exist, they 
are not of the least help either for a good life or for actions. 

For the good is (so) called in many ways, indeed in as many 
ways as being. ‘Being’, as has been set out elsewhere, signifies 
what-is, quality, quantity, when, and in addition that (being 
which is found) in being changed and in changing; and the good 
occurs in each one of these categories—in substance, intelligence 
and God; in quality, the just; in quantity, the moderate; in the 
when, the right occasion; and teaching and learning in the sphere 
of change. So, just as being is not a single thing embracing the 
things mentioned, the good is not either; nor is there a single 
science of being or the good. 

But even those goods that are so called in a categorially similar 
way—for instance, the right occasion or the moderate—do not 
belong to a single science to look into: different sciences look 
into the right occasion and the moderate in different cases. 
Thus medicine and gymnastics study the right occasion and the 
moderate in nutrition, whereas, where military actions are con- 
cerned, it is generalship, and in the same way a different science 
for diverse activities; so that the good-itself, at least, can hardly 
belong to a single science to look into. 

Further, with those things that have a prior and posterior, 
there is no common thing over and above, and separate from, 
them. For (if there were), there would be something prior to the 
first thing. For the thing that is common and separate is prior 
because, if the common thing were taken away, with it would go 
the first thing. Thus, if the double is the first of the multiples, the 
multiple that is predicated (of these) in common cannot be 
separate (from them); for (if it is), it will be prior to the 
double... if it turns out that the common thing is the form—if, 
for example, the common thing is made separate: for if justice 
is a good, so is courage. Thus there is, according to them, a 
good-itself, so the ‘itself’ is an additional element added to the 
common definition. What would that be, if not that it is eternal 
and separate? But that which is white for many days is no more 
white than that which is white for one; so that the good will not 
be more good, either, by being eternal; nor is the common good 
identical with the Form; for it is common to all goods. 
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They ought in fact to demonstrate (the existence of) the good- 
itself in the opposite way to that in which they do now. As things 
are, beginning with objects not agreed to possess the good, they 
demonstrate what are agreed to be goods; starting with numbers, 
(they prove) that justice is a good, and health, on the grounds 
that they are forms of order and numbers, good belonging to 
numbers and monads because the one is the good-itself. They 
ought to start with agreed (goods), such as health, strength, and 
temperance, (in order to show) that the fine is present even 
more in unchanging things. For all those things are (examples 
of) order and state of equilibrium; so if (they are good), those 
things must be even more so, as these properties belong even 
more to those things. Hazardous, too, is the demonstration that 
the one is the good-itself, on the grounds that the numbers seek 
it; for one thing, they do not say clearly how they desire it—they 
say that too baldly; and further, how could inclination be thought 
to be present in things that lack life? They ought to take more 
trouble over this, and not to accept, without argument, things 
that are not easy to believe even with an argument. And it is not 
true that everything that there is seeks some single good: each 
thing has an inclination for its own good, the eye for sight, the 
body for health, and so on. 

So, in favour of the conclusion that there is no good-itself, we 
have the problems just mentioned, and further, it is not any help 
to political science; (what is useful is) some specific good, both 
for political science and the others, as physical well-being is for 
gymnastics. 

Further, (there is) what has been written in the treatise: either 
the Form of the good is useful for no science, or for all sciences 
alike. Further, it is not realizable. 

Likewise, the common good is neither the good-itself (for it 
would belong even to a small good) nor is it realizable. For 
medicine does not make it its business to see that what belongs to 
anything shall belong, but that health shall. The same holds of 
every other craft, also. But the good is (so) called in many ways 
and part of it is the fine, and again, one good is realizable, and 
another not. But what is realizable is the sort of good that is that- 
for-the-sake-of-which; the good among unchanging things is not 
realizable. 

It is clear, then, that neither the Form of the good nor the 
common (good) is the good-itself that we are seeking, as the first 
is unchanging and not realizable, the second changing, yet still 
not realizable. But that-for-the-sake-of-which, as (it is) an end, 
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is best, and cause of the things falling under it, and first among all 
(goods). This, therefore, is what the good-itself, the end of 
things realizable by man, must be. That is what falls under the 
science supreme among all sciences. That comprises political 
science, household management, and practical wisdom. For these 
are distinguished from other states in being of that sort; we shall 
have to see later whether they differ at all from one another. 

That the end serves as a cause for the things under it, is shown 
by teaching: (teachers), after defining the end, demonstrate, 
with regard to everything else, that it is a good; for that-for-the- 
sake-of-which is a cause. For example, given that so-and-so 
is what being healthy is, such-and-such must exist, which is 
beneficial for it: the healthy is an efficient cause of health, but an 
efficient cause of health’s existence, not of its being a good. 
Again, no one demonstrates that health is a good, any more 
than he demonstrates any other starting-point, unless he is not 
a doctor but a sophist; for they create sophistries by using argu- 
ments inappropriately. The good is an end for human beings and 
the best among the things that are realizable—we must see in 
how many ways the best thing of all is (so) called, since the best 
is this. 
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CHAPTER I 


We must now make a fresh start, and turn to the next topic of 
discussion. According to a distinction made also in the external 
discussions, all goods are either in the soul or outside it, and it is 
those in the soul that are more worthy of choice; for wisdom, 
virtue, and pleasure are in the soul, and some or all of these seem 
to be an end for everyone. Of things in the soul, some are states 
or capacities, others activities and processes. 

Let this be assumed; and about excellence, that it is the best 
disposition, state, or capacity of anything that has some employ- 
ment or function. This is evident from induction: in all cases this 
is what we suppose. For example, a cloak has an excellence—and 
a certain function and employment also; and the best state of the 
cloak is its excellence. Similarly too with a boat, a house, and 
other things. So the same is true also of the soul; for there is 
something which is its function. 

Let us assume that a better state has a better function; and that 
as the states stand in relation to one another, so do the functions 
deriving from them; and each thing’s function is its end. From 
these considerations, then, it is clear that the function is better 
than the state. For the end, as it is the end, is best; for it was 
assumed that that which is best, and which is the final thing for 
whose sake everything else is chosen, is an end. So it is evident 
that the function is better than the state and the disposition. 

But a function is (so) called in two ways. In the case of some 
things, the function is something distinct, over and above the 
employment, in the way that the function of house-building is a 
house, not the building of one, and of medicine health, not the 
act of curing or applying treatment; but in some cases the em- 
ployment is the function, in the way that, for example, seeing 
is the function of sight, and speculation the function of math- 
ematical science. So it follows that, where a thing’s employment 
is its function, the employment is better than the state. 

Having made these distinctions, let us say that a thing and its 
excellence have the same function, though in different ways. For 
example, a shoe is the function of the art of shoe-making and the 
activity of shoe-making. So if there is some excellence which is 
the excellence of shoe-making and of a good shoe-maker, its 
function is a good shoe. The same holds in the other cases also. 
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Now let us assume that the function of the soul is to make things 
live, but that is an employment and a waking state, since sleep is 
an idle and inactive state. 

So, as the function of the soul and of its excellence must be one 
and the same, the function of its excellence is a good life. This, 
then, is the final good, that we agreed to be happiness. It is 
evident from our assumptions (happiness was assumed to be the 
best thing, and ends—the best among goods—are in the soul; but 
things in the soul are states or activities), since the activity is 
better than the disposition, and the best activity is of the best 
state, and virtue is the best state, that the activity of the virtue of 
the soul must be the best thing. 

But happiness too was said to be the best thing: so happiness is 
activity of a good soul. Now as happiness was agreed to be 
something complete, and life may be complete or incomplete— 
and this holds with excellence also (in the one case it is total, in 
the other partial)—and the activity of what is incomplete is itself 
incomplete, happiness must be activity of a complete life in 
accordance with complete virtue. 

Evidence that we are giving the genus and definition of 
happiness correctly is provided by opinions that we all have: that 
both acting well and living well are the same thing as being 
happy, and each of these (both the living and the acting) is an 
employment and an activity (for the practical life is a life of 
employment: the copper-smith makes a bridle, but the horseman 
makes use of it); also that one cannot be happy either for a single 
day, nor as a child, nor for a stage of one’s life. (And so Solon’s 
idea was right when he said that one should not felicitate a man 
on being happy when he is alive, only when his life attains 
completion; for nothing incomplete is happy, as it does not form 
a whole.) 

Further, awards of praise for virtue are on account of deeds, 
and encomia are for deeds; and it is those who win that are 
crowned with wreaths, not those who have the ability to win, but 
fail to do so. And there is the fact that one judges from deeds 
what sort of person someone is. 

Again, why is happiness not praised? Because it is the reason 
for which other things are praised, either through being referred 
to it (as a standard), or being parts of it. That is why felicitation 
and praise and encomium are all different. An encomium speaks 
of a particular deed; praise of the agent’s having that character 
generally; felicitation is of the end. 

These considerations clear up the puzzle sometimes raised, 
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why virtuous men are no better than the bad for half their life, 
since all men are alike when asleep; the reason is that sleep is not 
activity, but inactivity, of the soul. For this reason, too, if there is 
some other part of the soul, the nutritive, for example, its virtue 
is not a part of total virtue, any more than the body’s is; for in 
sleep the nutritive is more active whereas the perceiving and 
desiring parts do not fulfil their function during sleep. However, 
in so far as they are involved in changes in a way, virtuous men 
have better dreams, unless owing to disease or degeneration they 
do not. 

We must now investigate the soul: because virtue belongs to 
the soul, and does so not incidentally. As it is human virtue that 
is the object of our inquiry, let us assume that there are two parts 
of a soul that share in reason, but that they do not both share in 
reason in the same way: one’s nature is to prescribe, the other to 
obey and listen; if there is something that is non-rational in a 
different way from this, let us disregard that part. It makes no 
difference if the soul is divided into parts or lacks parts, as it 
certainly has distinct capacities, including the ones mentioned— 
just as in a curve the concave and convex are inseparable, and 
the white and the straight may be, though the straight is not 
white, except incidentally, and not in its own nature. 

Any other part of the soul that there may be, the vegetative 
for example, is removed from consideration. But the parts we 
have mentioned are peculiar to the human soul. (And so, the 
excellences of the nutritive and growing parts are not human 
virtues, either.) For, if (a part belongs) to a human being qua 
human being, it necessarily includes reasoning, as a starting-point, 
and action; but reasoning controls inclination and the affections, 
not reasoning itself, so the human soul must have those parts. 
And as physical well-being is made up of the virtues of the 
several parts, so is the virtue of the soul, in so far as it is a 
complete whole. 

Virtue is of two forms, virtue of character, and intellectual 
virtue. For we praise not only the just, but also the intelligent 
and the wise. For virtue, or its function, was assumed to be 
commended, but those things are not actualizations, though there 
exist actualizations of them. The intellectual virtues, having, as 
they do, a rational principle, such virtues belong to the part that 
has reason and prescribes to the soul in so far as it possesses 
reason, whereas the virtues of character belong to the part that is 
non-rational, but whose nature is to follow the rational part; for 
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we do not say what a man’s character is like when we say that he 
is wise or clever, but when we say that he is gentle or daring. 

We must next ask first what virtue of character is, and—since 
that is what this amounts to—what parts it has, and by what 
means it is produced. Just as in other cases everyone goes in 
search with something in hand, we must so conduct our search 
that we try to arrive at what is said truly and clearly through 
things said truly but not clearly. At the moment we are placed as 
we should be if we knew that health was the best disposition of 
the body and that Coriscus was the swarthiest person in the 
market-place; we do not know what either of these things is, but 
it is helpful, in order to know what each of them is, to be so 
placed. 

Let it be laid down, first, that the best disposition is produced 
by the best things, and that, with each thing, the best things are 
done from that thing’s excellence; for example, the best exertions 
and nourishment are those from which physical well-being results, 
and it is from well-being that men best exert themselves; more- 
over that any disposition is produced and destroyed by the same 
things, applied in a certain way—as we see health is by nourish- 
ment, exercise, and time of life. These things are evident from 
induction. 

Virtue, therefore, is the sort of disposition which is produced 
by the best processes to do with the soul, and from which are 
done the best functions of the soul and its best affections; and it 
is by the same things that it is, in one manner, produced, and, in 
another destroyed, and its employment has to do with the same 
things as those by which it is promoted and destroyed: those in 
relation to which it disposes things in the best way. (That is) 
evidence that both virtue and vice have to do with pleasant and 
unpleasant things: for punishment operates through these, being 
as it is a kind of therapy that works through opposites, as in other 
cases. 


CHAPTER 2 


It is evident then, that virtue of character has to do with pleasant 
and unpleasant things. Now character (éthos), as the word itself 
indicates, is developed from habit (ethos); and anything is 
habituated which, as a result of guidance which is not innate, 
through being changed a certain way repeatedly, is eventually 
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capable of acting in that way—something we do not see in 
inanimate things. (A stone, even if you throw it upwards ten 
thousand times, will never do so except under compulsion.) So 
let character be thus defined: a quality of the part of the soul that 
is non-rational, but capable of following reason, in accordance 
with a prescriptive principle. 

We must say, then, what it is in the soul in respect of which 
character-traits are qualified in a certain way. They are (qualified 
in a certain way) in respect of capacities for affections—capacities 
in virtue of which people are said to be susceptible to the 
affection—and in respect of the states in virtue of which people 
are said, with these affections, to experience them in a certain 
way, or be immune to them. Next the division, established 
elsewhere, of the affections, capacities, and states. By affections I 
mean such things as anger, fear, shame, desire—in general any- 
thing which, as such, gives rise usually to perceptual pleasure and 
pain. Now in respect of these there does not exist a quality—the 
soul is (just) affected—but in respect of capacities there does 
exist a quality. I mean those capacities in respect of which those 
who are active in accordance with the affections are called, for 
example, irascible, phlegmatic, lustful, bashful, or shameless. 
States are what are responsible for whether these (affections) 
occur in accordance with reason, or the reverse, e.g. bravery, 
temperance, cowardice, or intemperance. 


CHAPTER 3 


Now that we have made these distinctions, we must note that in 
every divisible continuum there exists excess, deficiency, and a 
mean, and those both relative to one another and relative to us; 
in, for example, gymnastics, medicine, building, navigation, and 
in any action whatever, whether scientific or unscientific, skilled 
or unskilled. For change is continuous, and action is change. 

In all cases the mean relative to us is best; for that is as 
knowledge and rational principle prescribe. And in all cases that 
also produces the best state. And this is evident from induction 
and argument. For opposites rule out one another; the extremes 
are opposed both to one another and to the mean, because the 
mean is each one of the opposites in relation to the other: the 
equal is larger than the smaller, but smaller than the larger. So it 
must be the case that virtue of character is concerned with certain 
means and is itself a certain mean state. So we must note what 
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sort of mean state is virtue, and what are the sorts of mean it is 
concerned with. 

We may take, for the sake of illustration, and examine, the 
items set out in the following table: 


irascibility impassivity gentle temper 
foolhardiness cowardice bravery 
shamelessness thin-skinnedness shame 
intemperance insensibility temperance 
envy (unnamed) fair-mindedness 
gain disadvantage justice 
prodigality meanness liberality 
boastfulness mock-modesty truthfulness 
flattery churlishness friendliness 
servility unaccommodatingness _ dignity 
[softness imperviousness endurance] 
vanity meanness of spirit pride 
ostentatious 

extravagance niggardliness magnificence 
[unscrupulousness — unworldliness practical wisdom] 


These affections, and others like them, occur in the soul; all of 
them are so described because of excess, in some cases, or de- 
ficiency, in others. 

Thus the man who gets angry more than he should, and more 
quickly, and at more things than he should, is irascible, while the 
man who falls short in what he is angry at, and when, and how, 
is impassive; again, the man who does not fear the things he 
should, and neither when nor as he should, is foolhardy, the man 
who fears things he should not, and when he should not, and in 
a manner he should not, is cowardly. Similarly, the man who 
desires what he should not and goes to excess in every possible 
way is intemperate, the man who falls short and does not desire 
even the better and the natural, but is incapable of feeling, like a 
stone, is insensible. The man who snatches gain wherever he can 
is acquisitive, one who accepts it from no source at all, or from 
very few sources, is self-harming. The man who pretends to more 
things than he really has is boastful, the man who claims less is 
mock-modest. The man who praises another for more things than 
is right is a flatterer, one who praises a man for fewer is churlish. 
To be over-ready to please is servility, to do so rarely, and hardly 
at all, is unaccommodatingness. The man who can stand no pain 
at all, even when it would be better if he did, is soft; one who 
puts up with every pain alike lacks a name, strictly speaking, but 
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by a transfer of application, is called hard and gnarled and miser- 
able. The man who thinks more highly of himself than he should 
is vain, the man who thinks less highly is mean in spirit. Again, 
the man who goes to excess in every expenditure is prodigal, the 
one who is always deficient is mean; similarly, the niggardly man 
and the pretentious: the one oversteps what is decent, the other 
falls below it. The unscrupulous person is after advantage in 
every way and from every source, the unworldly not even from 
the right source. A man is envious through being distressed at 
good fortune in more cases than he should. (Even those who 
deserve to do well upset the envious when they do so.) The 
opposite is nameless, but there is the man who goes too far in not 
being distressed even when people do well undeservedly; he is 
easy-going, like gluttons where food is concerned, while the other 
man is hard and grudging. 

It would be superfluous to add to the definition, in each case, 
the stipulation that matters are thus not incidentally. For no 
science, either theoretical or productive, either in its pronounce- 
ments or its actions, includes this stipulation in its definitions; this 
is to meet the verbal chicaneries of technical virtuosos. Let virtue 
be defined in general terms in this way; we can define it more 
precisely when we are speaking of the opposing states. 

These affections themselves have different forms named 
because of differences in excess of time or intensity, or according 
to which of the things that produce the affection is their object. I 
mean, a man is called sharp-tempered for being affected more 
quickly than he should, bad-tempered and choleric for being so 
more than he should, bitter for being prone to maintain his 
anger, violent and truculent for the retaliation resulting from the 
anger. Men are classified as gourmets or gluttons or dipsomaniacs 
according to which form of nourishment they have an affectible 
capacity to enjoy against reason. 

We should not fail to notice that some descriptions cannot be 
taken as a matter of how, if how is taken to be undergoing it too 
much. A man is not an adulterer through seducing married women 
more than he ought (there is no such thing): that is already a vice. 
For the affection is at the same time called (the affection it is) 
and said to be of such-and-such a sort. Likewise in the case 
of personal assault. That is why people dispute the accusation, 
saying that they had intercourse but were not committing 
adultery, as they were acting in ignorance or were forced; or that 
they struck someone but did not assault him; the same thing 
holds in the other cases of that kind. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Having reached these conclusions, we must go on to say that, as 
the soul has two parts, and virtues are classified on that basis, 
those that belong to the rational part being intellectual virtues, 
whose function is truth concerning how things are or how they 
come about, those belonging to the part that is non-rational but 
possesses inclination being virtues-of-character (for not every 
part of the soul possesses inclination, if the soul has parts)—it 
follows that character is virtuous or bad by pursuing or avoiding 
certain pleasures and pains. 

This is evident from the divisions made of affections, capacities, 
and states: capacities and states are defined by the affections, and 
affections are differentiated by pleasure and pain; so it follows 
both from these considerations and from the things that have 
been asserted before, that every virtue of character has to do 
with pleasures and pains. For, with any state of the soul, those 
things whose nature it is to make it better or worse are the things 
to which the nature of the state relates and with which it is 
concerned. It is on account of pleasures and pains that we call 
men bad, for pursuing or avoiding them as they should not, or 
those they should not. That is why everyone actually defines 
virtues in an off-hand manner as being insusceptibility and lack of 
disturbance in the sphere of pleasures and pains, vices in opposite 
terms. 


CHAPTER § 


Virtue has been taken to be the state which makes people doers 
of what is best and through which men are best disposed in 
regard to what is best, and the best is that which is in accord 
with the right principle, this being the mean between excess 
and deficiency relative to us. So it would follow that virtue of 
character is essentially a mean state in each case, and concerns 
certain means in pleasures and pains, and things pleasant and 
unpleasant. The mean state will sometimes be a mean state in the 
matter of pleasures, as will the excess or deficiency also, some- 
times in pains, and sometimes in both. For the man who goes to 
excess in enjoyment, goes to excess in the pleasant, the man who 
goes to excess in suffering pain does so in the opposite—and that 
either without qualification or relative to some limit, as when 
they do so not as most people do; but the good man does so as he 
should. 
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As there is no state from which the man who is in it will in 
some cases admit excess, in others deficiency, of the same thing, 
it follows that, just as these objects are opposed both to one 
another and to the mean, so the states in question are opposed to 
one another and to virtue. 

It happens, however, that in some cases all the oppositions are 
perfectly clear, sometimes those involving excess are, in some 
cases those involving deficiency. The cause of the difference is 
that the inequality or similarity in relation to the mean is not 
always of the same degree: sometimes a man will change more 
quickly from excess to the mean state, sometimes more from 
deficiency; and it is the one who is further away who seems 
more opposed to it, just as in the case of the body, too, where 
exertions are concerned, excess is a more healthy thing than 
deficiency, and closer to the mean, whereas in diet, deficiency is 
more so than excess. So, too, the states governing choice will be 
more healthy according to which sort of decision is involved—in 
the one case it is those who favour exertion, in the other those 
who are more restrained, and in one case it is the man who 
abstains from exercise only, and not both deviators from the 
mean, who is opposed to the man who attains it, and opposed to 
what reason prescribes, whereas in the other case it is the man of 
indulgence, not the man who fasts. 

That comes about because human nature, right from the start, 
is not distant from the mean in the same fashion in all cases: 
we are not keen enough on physical exertion, too much so on 
indulgence. The same holds, too, in the case of the soul. We 
oppose (to the mean) that state in the direction of which we, 
and most men, are more inclined to err—for example, anger is 
opposed to gentle temper, and the angry man to the gentle- 
tempered. The other deviant state is overlooked, as if it did not 
exist; because it is so rare it is not observed. All the same, there 
is such a thing as excess even in the direction of being accom- 
modating and conciliatory, and not getting angry when beaten. 
But such men are few; everyone is more inclined to the other 
direction. And that is why anger tends to retaliate. 

Now that the distinctions between the states in respect of each 
of the affections have been made, both the excesses and de- 
ficiencies and those of the opposed states in which people are in 
accord with the right principle (what the right principle is, and 
what limit we must look to in saying what the mean is, we must 
investigate later), it is clear that all the virtues of character and 
vices have to do with excesses and deficiencies of pleasures and 
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pains, and pleasures and pains result from the states and affections 
we have mentioned. Now the best disposition in each case is the 
mean one. So it is evident that all or some of these mean states 
will be virtues. 


CHAPTER 6 


Let us then take a new starting-point to the ensuing inquiry. All 
substances are naturally starting-points of a sort, which is why 
each one can actually generate many things of the same sort—for 
a human being generates human beings, and, in general, an 
animal generates animals and a plant plants. A human being, 
moreover, is a starting-point of some actions, and he alone of 
animals; for of nothing else should we say that it acted. 

Among starting-points, those that are of that sort—those from 
which changes first arise—are called controlling starting-points, 
and most correctly those from which results what cannot be 
otherwise, the sort of control with which the god perhaps governs. 
In the case of unchanging starting-points, mathematical ones, for 
instance, there is no controlling, though they are called ‘starting- 
points’ on the strength of a similarity; with these, too, if the 
starting-point were different, everything demonstrated would 
change, though they do not change one another where one thing 
is refuted by another, except through refuting the hypothesis and 
demonstrating by means of it. A human being is the starting- 
point of a certain kind of change; for an action is a change. 

Since, as in other cases, the starting-point is a cause of those 
things that are or come about because of it, we must understand 
it as we do in the case of demonstrations. For if it is necessary, if 
a triangle contains two right angles, that a quadrilateral has four, 
it is clear that the cause of this is that a triangle has two. If 
a triangle is different, the quadrilateral must be different too; if 
the triangle has three right angles, the quadrilateral has six, and if 
the triangle has four, the quadrilateral eight. And if a triangle is 
of such-and-such a character, and could not be different from 
that, the other must also be of such-and-such a character. It is 
evident from the Analytics that what we are attempting to show 
is necessarily the case; here we can say precisely neither that it is 
nor that it is not so, except this much: for if nothing else is the 
cause of a triangle’s being so, this must be a sort of starting-point 
and cause of what follows. 

So that if some of the things that are are capable of being in 
opposite states, their starting-points must also be of that kind. 
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For, what follows from what holds of necessity must itself be 
necessary, whereas what results from these is capable of turning 
out in opposite ways—and many of such things are in men’s 
power and of such things they themselves are the starting-points. 
So it is clear that all those actions that man is a starting-point of, 
and controls, are capable of coming about or not, and, with those 
things at least that he controls whether they are or are not, it is in 
his own power whether they come about or not. All those things 
that are in his own power either to do or not do he himself is the 
cause of, and all those things that he is the cause of are in his own 
power. 

Now since virtue and vice and the resulting deeds are in some 
cases commended and in others blamed (for blame and com- 
mendation are given not to things that occur of necessity or by 
luck or in the course of nature, but to all the things we ourselves 
are a cause of; since for things that someone else is the cause of, 
he gets the praise and blame), it is evident that virtue and vice 
have to do with those things of which a man himself is the cause, 
a starting-point of actions. So we must determine of which a 
man himself is the cause, and a starting-point. Now we all agree 
that all those things that are voluntary and in accordance with 
an individual’s choice he is a cause of, while those that are 
involuntary, he is not a cause of. And all the things that he does 
having chosen to do them, he actually does voluntarily. So it is 
evident that both virtue and vice must concern the things that are 
voluntary. 


CHAPTER 7 


So we must determine what the voluntary is and what the 
involuntary is, and what choice is. But, since they set limits to 
virtue and vice, we must first look into the voluntary and the 
involuntary. Now it would seem that it is one of three things— 
either inclination or choice or thought—the voluntary being in 
accordance with one of them, the involuntary contrary to one 
of them. But inclination has three divisions—wish, spirit, and 
desire. So these must be distinguished; we first consider accord- 
ance with desire. 

It would seem that everything in accordance with desire is 
voluntary. For everything involuntary seems to be compelled, 
and what is compelled is unpleasant, as is everything which man 
are forced to do or undergo, as Euenus says: 
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For everything unpleasant is, 
That men are forced to do. 


So that if a thing is unpleasant, it is compelled, and if com- 
pelled, unpleasant. But anything contrary to desire is unpleasant 
(because desire is for the pleasant), so it must be compelled and 
involuntary. Thus that which is in accordance with desire is 
voluntary, the voluntary and the involuntary being opposed to 
one another. 

Again, vice always makes a man less just; incontinence appears 
to be a vice; the incontinent man is of a sort to act against reason, 
in accordance with desire, and he acts incontinently when he is 
active in accordance with desire; and unjust action is voluntary. 
So that the incontinent man will act unjustly through acting 
in accordance with desire. So the incontinent man will act vol- 
untarily, and what is in accordance with desire will be voluntary. 
It would indeed be strange if those who became incontinent 
thereby became more just. 

In view of those considerations it would seem that what is in 
accordance with desire is voluntary, but 1f we look at these the 
opposite appears to be the case. Anything which a man does 
voluntarily he does wishing to do it, and what he wishes to do he 
does voluntarily. But no one wishes for what he believes to be 
bad. But the man who acts incontinently does not do what he 
wishes to do, as to act, as a result of desire, against what one 
believes to be best is to act incontinently. So it will follow that 
the same man acts voluntarily and involuntarily at the same time; 
which is impossible. 

Again, the continent man will act justly—for continence rather 
than incontinence is a virtue and virtue makes men more just. 
A man acts continently when he acts in accordance with reasoning 
against desire. So, if acting justly is voluntary, as acting unjustly 
is (for both of these seem to be voluntary, and, if one is voluntary, 
the other must be also), but what is against desire is involuntary, 
the same man will at the same time be acting voluntarily and 
involuntarily. 

The same argument holds for spirit also. For continence and 
incontinence seem to concern spirit, as well as desire; and what is 
contrary to spirit is unpleasant, and its suppression is compelled, 
so that if the compelled is involuntary, what is in accordance with 
spirit must all be voluntary. (It is likely that Heraclitus has in 
view the strength of spirit when he says that the restraining of it is 
unpleasant. ‘For it’s a hard thing’, he says, ‘to fight against spirit; 
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for it buys victory at the price of life.’) If it is impossible for the 
same man to do the same thing voluntarily and involuntarily at 
the same time in respect of the same (aspect of the situation), 
what is in accordance with wish is voluntary rather than what is in 
accordance with spirit or desire. Evidence for that is that we do 
many things voluntarily without either anger or desire. 

It remains therefore to investigate whether the wished for and 
the voluntary are the same thing. That too seems impossible, for 
it is Our assumption, and seems to be the case, that vice makes 
people less just, and incontinence appears to be a form of vice, 
whereas (on the assumption under discussion) the opposite will 
follow. For no one wishes for things that he believes to be bad, 
yet a man who becomes incontinent does such things. If therefore 
acting unjustly is voluntary, and the voluntary is in accordance 
with wish, when a man becomes incontinent, he will no longer 
act unjustly, but be more just than he was before he become 
incontinent. And that is impossible. 


CHAPTER 8 


So it is clear that the voluntary does not consist in acting in 
accordance with inclination, nor is that which is against it invol- 
untary; that it is not acting in accordance with choice either, is 
evident from the following considerations: what is in accordance 
with wish has not been shown to be involuntary; rather every- 
thing that is wished for is also voluntary. (It has been demon- 
strated only that it is possible to act voluntarily even in the 
absence of wish; but many things that we wish to do, we do in a 
flash, yet no one chooses in a flash.) 

If it is necessary that the voluntary should be one of those 
three things, being in accordance either with inclination or choice 
or thought, but it is not two of them, it follows that the voluntary 
consists in action accompanied by thought of some kind. Now let 
us carry the discussion foward a little and complete the task of 
distinguishing the voluntary and involuntary; for it seems that the 
doing of something under compulsion and doing it not under 
compulsion are relevant to what has been said: we say that what 
is compelled is involuntary and what is involuntary is always 
compelled. So we must first investigate what under compulsion is 
and how it is related to the voluntary and involuntary. 

It appears that the compelled and the forced and compulsion 
and force are opposed in the case of action to the voluntary and 
to persuasion; though quite generally we speak of compulsion 
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and force also where inanimate things are concerned: after all, 
we say that under compulsion, and when forced, a stone travels 
upwards and fire downwards. When, however, they travel 
according to their nature and their essential impulse, they are not 
said to travel under compulsion though not voluntarily either; 
that term of the opposition lacks a name. When they travel 
against that impulse, we say that they do so under compulsion. 
Similarly, with animate things, including animals, we see them 
doing and undergoing many things under compulsion, when 
something external moves them against their internal impulse. In 
inanimate things the starting-point is single, in animate things 
there is more than one; for inclination and reason are not always 
in harmony. So, with animals other {than human beings), the 
compelled is all of one kind, as it is with inanimate things (they 
do not have reason and inclination each opposed to the other— 
they live by inclination); in a man, however, both elements are 
present, at a certain age—that, in fact, to which action also is 
ascribed. For we do not say that a child acts, or a brute either; 
only someone who is already doing things from reasoning. 

Now it appears that the compelled is always unpleasant: no one 
acts under compulsion, but with enjoyment. That is why the most 
controversy arises over the continent and the incontinent man. 
For each of them acts with impulses contrary to himself; so that it 
is by compulsion, as they say, that the continent man drags 
himself away from desires for pleasant things (as he feels pain, 
when he drags himself away, against the opposing inclination) 
and under compulsion the incontinent (goes) against reasoning. 
The incontinent man seems to suffer less pain, in that desire is for 
the pleasant, which he follows with enjoyment, and thus the 
incontinent man (acts) voluntarily rather, and not under com- 
pulsion, because it is not unpleasant. But persuasion is opposed 
to compulsion and force. It 1s towards what he has already been 
persuaded to do that the continent man proceeds, voluntarily, 
not under compulsion. Desire, on the other hand, as it has no 
share in reason, drives one without having persuaded. 

We have said that these men seem to be very close to acting 
under compulsion and involuntarily, and the reason for that—a 
certain similarity to that ‘under compulsion’ which we use of 
inanimate things also; all the same, if the further element in the 
earlier definition is added, the problem we have stated is solved. 
For when something is moved or kept at rest by something 
external, against the internal impulse, it is, we say, under com- 
pulsion, and when that is not so, it is not under compulsion. 
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Now within the continent and the incontinent man it is his own 
impulse that drives him (for he has both tendencies); so neither 
is under compulsion, but, as far as the above argument goes, 
(each) would be acting voluntarily, and would not be forced to 
act. For we call force that external starting-point of change which 
impedes or generates change against impulse, as if a man seized 
another’s hand and struck him in opposition both to wish and 
desire; but when the starting-point is within, it 1s not under 
compulsion. 

Moreover, both pleasure and pain are present in both of them. 
The man acting continently suffers pain in that he is even 
now acting against his desire, and gets enjoyment from the 
expectation that he will benefit in the future or from the fact that 
he is even now benefiting from being healthy; while the incon- 
tinent man gets enjoyment from getting what he desires when he 
acts incontinently, but suffers pain from an expectation, as he 
thinks that he will fare ill. 

Thus there is some reason to say that each of them acts under 
compulsion, and that because of reasoning and because of 
inclination each sometimes acts involuntarily; for each of those 
two, because they are distinct, is overcome by the other. And so, 
they transfer it to the whole soul when they see something of that 
sort among the soul’s elements. In the case of the parts it is 
possible to say this; but the whole soul, both of the continent 
man and the incontinent, acts voluntarily; neither acts under 
compulsion, though an element in them does, given that by 
nature we possess both parts. 

For reason is among the natural starting-points, since it will be 
present if growth is allowed to proceed, and is not stunted; 
desire, too, because it is there straightaway and present from 
birth. And it is more or less by these two marks that we distinguish 
what (belongs) naturally: everything that is there straightaway as 
soon as something comes to be, and all that occurs to us if growth 
is allowed to proceed normally—things such as greying hair, 
ageing, and the like. So that each of the two men, in a way, does 
not act in accordance with nature, though, without qualification, 
each does act in accordance with it, but not the same nature (in 
each case). These, then, are the problems over the incontinent 
and the continent man—whether both act under compulsion or 
one of them does, with the consequence that either they do not 
act voluntarily, or they act at the same time under compulsion 
and voluntarily, and that if what occurs under compulsion is 
involuntary, they act at the same time voluntarily and invol- 
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untarily. It is pretty evident from what has been said how we 
should deal with this. 

In another way, men are said to act under compulsion and to 
be forced to act though reason and inclination are not in dis- 
harmony, and when they do what they take to be both unpleasant 
and bad, yet, if they do not do it, flogging or imprisonment or 
death await them. They certainly say they are forced to do these 
things. Or is that not so? Do they all rather do the thing itself 
voluntarily. For it is open to them not to do it, but to endure the 
other experience. 

Alternatively, someone might assent to some of these things, 
but not to others. All things of that kind that are such that it is 
within someone’s power whether they come about or not—even 
if he does things that he does not wish to do—he does voluntarily 
and not under compulsion; but things of that sort which are not 
within his power are, in a way, under compulsion, though not 
simply because he does not choose the very thing that he does, 
but the thing for the sake of which he does it; since in these, also, 
there is some difference. If someone kills in order to prevent 
someone from catching hold of him, it would be absurd if he said 
that he did so under compulsion, and because he was forced to 
do it; the evil which he is going to suffer if he does not do the 
thing has to be greater and more unpleasant. For a man will, in 
this way, be acting because he is forced, and under compulsion, 
or not naturally at any rate, whenever he does evil for the sake of 
a good, or the removal of a greater evil, and he will be acting 
involuntarily, as those things are not within his control. 

That is why many classify even love as involuntary, and certain 
cases of anger and certain natural states as being too strong for 
(human) nature; and we regard them as being pardonable, as 
being of such a nature as to constrain nature. And a man would 
appear to be acting under compulsion and involuntarily more 
when he does so to avoid suffering a severe pain than when he 
does so to avoid a slight one, and, in general, more when he does 
so to avoid pain than when he does so to get enjoyment. For 
what is in one’s power, on which the whole issue turns, is what 
one’s nature is able to withstand. And what it is not able to 
withstand, and is not within the scope of one’s natural inclination 
or reasoning, is not in one’s power. That is why even with those 
who are possessed by divine inspiration, and utter prophecies, 
though they produce a work of thought, we say that it was not 
under their control to say what they said or do what they did. 
Nor (is it done) as a result of desire. Hence certain thoughts 
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and certain affections are not under our control, or the actions 
that occur in accordance with such thoughts and calculations; as 
Philolaos said, some reasonings are stronger than we are. So, if 
it was necessary to examine the voluntary and involuntary in 
relation to what is under compulsion, let them be distinguished in 
this way. (For the arguments that are the greatest obstacle to the 
voluntary . . . as acting under compulsion, but not voluntarily.) 


CHAPTER 9 


Now that that discussion is complete, and the voluntary has been 
defined neither by inclination nor by choice, it remains to define 
what in accordance with thought is. The voluntary seems to be the 
opposite of the involuntary, and (acting) knowing either whom 
or with what or for what result—thus sometimes a man knows 
that it is his father, but not that he is aiming to kill him, but 
(instead thinks that he is acting) to save him, as in the case of 
the daughters of Pelias, or (he knows) with what he acts—that 
this is a drink—but (treats) it as a love-potion, and wine, when it 
was aconite—is opposed to (acting) in ignorance of whom and 
with what and what, because of ignorance, not incidentally; but 
what is (done) because of ignorance of what and with what and 
whom, is involuntary; so its opposite is voluntary. 

So whatever a man does—not in ignorance, and through his 
own agency—when it is in his power not to do it, must be 
voluntary, and that is what the voluntary is; but what (he does) 
in ignorance and because of ignorance, he does involuntarily. But 
since knowing and understanding is of two kinds, one having and 
the other using knowledge, the man who has knowledge but 
does not use it could in a way rightly be said to have acted in 
ignorance, but in another way not; for example, if he failed to 
use his knowledge because of negligence. Likewise, too, someone 
would be blamed even if he did not have it, if it is what was easy 
or essential that he fails to have because of negligence or pleasure 
or pain. So let these things be added to the definition. 


CHAPTER IO 


Let this be enough on the distinction between the voluntary and 
the involuntary; let us now say something about choice, after 
raising problems in argument about it. For one might hesitate 
about the genus in which it belongs and where to place it, and 
about whether the chosen is or is not the same as the voluntary. 
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In particular, some people say—and on examination it would 
seem to be the case—that choice is one of two things, either 
opinion or inclination; for both of those things appear to 
accompany choice. 

However, that it is not inclination is clear; for it would then be 
wish or desire or spirit, since no one has an inclination without 
experiencing one of those. Now spirit and desire belong even to 
brutes, but choice does not. Further, even in the case of those to 
whom both these things belong, they make many choices without 
either spirit or desire; and when men are subject to affections 
they are not choosing, they are resisting (the affections). Again, 
desire and spirit are always accompanied by pain, but we make 
many choices without pain. Nor is wish the same thing as choice, 
either. For men knowingly wish for some things that are im- 
possible, such as to rule over the whole of mankind and to be 
immortal, whereas no one chooses them unless he is ignorant of 
their impossibility, nor, in general, those things that are possible, 
but which he does not believe are within his power to do or not 
to do. So one thing is clear, that the chosen must be one of the 
things within the agent’s power. 

Similarly, it is evident that it is not opinion either, nor quite 
generally something that someone believes; the chosen was found 
to be something in one’s own power, but we opine many things 
that are not in our power, for example that the diagonal is 
incommensurable. Again, choice is not true or false. Nor there- 
fore is it an opinion about the things in one’s own power, that 
whereby we in fact believe that we should or should not do 
something. 

This point holds alike of opinion and of wish: no one chooses 
an end, only the things that contribute to the end. I mean, for 
example, no one chooses to be healthy, rather he chooses to walk 
or to sit with a view to health, nor again to be happy, but rather 
to engage in commerce or take a risk with a view to being happy; 
and in general a man evidently always chooses something, and 
chooses for the sake of something; and the second is that for the 
sake of which he chooses something else, and the first, what he 
chooses for the sake of another thing. It is the end, above all, 
that he wishes for, and he judges that he ought to be healthy and 
to act well. Thus it is clear from these considerations that choice 
is different both from opinion and from wish. For wish and 
opinion are pre-eminently of the end, choice is not. 

It is evident, then, that choice is not wish or judgement or 
opinion of any kind. How does it differ from those, and how is it 
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related to the voluntary? It will then be evident also what choice 
is. Among the things that can either be or not be, some are such 
that it is possible to deliberate about them; about some it is not 
possible. For some are capable either of being or not being, yet 
their coming to be is not in our power, but, some come to be 
naturally, others on account of other causes. About such things 
no one would attempt to deliberate unless in ignorance. Those 
things, however, which are such that not only can they either be 
or not be, but also men can deliberate about them, are those 
which are within our power to do or not do. 

Thus we do not deliberate about affairs in India, nor how the 
circle is to be squared; for the former of those is not in our 
power, the latter not realizable by action at all, whereas things 
that are chosen and realizable are among those that are in our 
power. But nor do we deliberate about all the things that are in 
our power—and that makes it evident also that choice is not any 
sort of opinion either. This might lead someone to be puzzled 
about why doctors deliberate about things that fall under the 
science that they possess, but scribes do not. The reason is that 
errors occur in two ways (we err either in calculation or in 
perception when actually doing the thing); in medicine it is 
possible to make a mistake in both ways, whereas in the case of a 
scribe’s skill, it is possible only in perception and action, and if 
they reflect upon that, there will be no end to it. 

Since, then, choice is not either opinion or wish, neither one of 
them nor both (no one chooses in a flash, but it seems that men 
act—-and wish—in a flash), it must result from both of these; for 
both of them occur in one who chooses. 

But how it results from them, we must investigate. To some 
extent the word ‘choice’ itself shows us. Choice (prohairesis) 
is a taking (hairesis), but not without qualification—a taking of 
one thing before (pro) another; that is not possible without 
examination and deliberation. So choice comes from deliberative 
belief. 

No one deliberates about the end—that is there for everyone; 
men deliberate about the things that lead towards it, whether this 
or that contributes to its attainment, or else, when that has been 
decided, how it will come about. We all continue deliberating 
until we carry the starting-point of the process of change back to 
ourselves. If, then, no one makes a choice without preliminary 
deliberation on whether it would be better or worse to act thus, 
and one deliberates about the things, among those that are 
capable of being or not being, that are in our power and lead 
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towards the end, it is evident that choice is deliberative inclination 
for that which is in our power. For we all deliberate about those 
things that we also choose, though we do not choose all the 
things that we deliberate about (by a ‘deliberative’ inclination, I 
mean One whose starting-point and cause is deliberation, and our 
inclination results from deliberation). 

So choice is not present in other animals, nor at every time of 
life, nor in a human being no matter what state he is in; for 
deliberation is not, either, nor an opinion about the why; an 
opinion about whether something should be done or not may well 
be present to many people, though not through reasoning. For 
that part of the soul is deliberative which is capable of discerning 
a cause: the reason for the sake of which—which is one of the 
causes—‘cause’ being something because-of-which. And we say 
that that for the sake of which something is or comes to be is a 
cause—for instance, the carrying of goods is a cause of walking if 
it is for the sake of that that a man walks. That is why those who 
have no goal before them are not in a position to deliberate. 

So that, since a man voluntarily does or abstains from doing 
that which is in his power to do or not to do if it is through his 
own agency and not in ignorance that he acts or abstains from 
acting—we do many things of that sort not after deliberation 
and without premeditation—it follows that what is chosen is all 
voluntary, but what is voluntary is not all chosen, and everything 
done from choice is voluntary, but what is voluntary is not all 
from choice. These considerations make this clear, and at the 
same time the fact that legislators are right to distinguish some 
deeds as voluntary and others as involuntary and others as 
premeditated; for even if they are not wholly correct, they are on 
to the truth in a way. 

About this we shall be saying something in the examination of 
justice. But it is evident that choice is neither simply wish nor 
opinion, but opinion together with inclination, whenever as a 
result of deliberation they are brought to a conclusion. 

Since one who deliberates always deliberates with something in 
view, and there is always some goal with reference to which he 
inquires what is useful, no one deliberates about the end, this 
being a starting-point and hypothesis, like hypotheses in the 
theoretical sciences (a little was said about them at the start of 
our discussion, and they are treated in detail in the Analytics) but 
everyone’s investigation, whether he is using some expertise or 
not, is about what contributes to the end—for example, those 
deliberating whether to go to war or not. 
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But before the process begins there will be that because of 
which, i.e. that for whose sake—for example, wealth or pleasure 
or whatever else of that kind happens to be that for whose sake. 
For one who deliberates, if he has carried his inquiry back from 
the end, deliberates about what contributes to it, in order to 
bring the process back to himself, or what he can do himself 
towards the end. 

The end is naturally always good, the good they deliberate 
about in a particular application: the doctor would deliberate 
whether to administer a drug, and the general where to set up his 
camp, and to them the end, what is best without qualification, is 
good; what is against nature, on the other hand, and involves 
corruption is not the good, but the apparent good. The reason is 
that it is not possible to use some of the things that there are 
except for what they naturally exist for—sight for example; it is 
not possible to see what is not an object of sight, nor hear what is 
not an object of hearing; but (it is possible) to produce, by 
means of a science, that which is not what the science is a science 
of. For the same science is not a science of disease in the same 
way as it is the science of health; it 1s the science of one in 
accordance with nature, of the other against nature. Similarly, 
too, wish is naturally of the good, but also, against nature, of the 
bad, and one naturally wishes for the good, but, against nature, 
and through corruption, also the bad. 

However, the destruction and corruption of anything is not 
into any arbitrary state, but into the opposite ones and the inter- 
mediates on the way to them. For it is impossible to get outside 
these, as error also, when it occurs, takes place into the opposite 
state, where there is one, not into any arbitrary state, and to 
those opposite states that are opposed with respect to the knowl- 
edge. So both the error and the choice must be from the mean 
towards the opposites (and more and less are opposed to the 
mean). The cause is the pleasant and the unpleasant; for the 
situation is that the pleasant appears good to the soul, and the 
pleasanter better, the unpleasant bad, and the more unpleasant 
worse. So from this, too, it 1s evident that virtue and vice have to 
do with pleasures and pains. They are in fact concerned with 
things chosen, and choice has to do with the good and bad, and 
what appears thus, and such, naturally, are pleasure and pain. 

So it follows, since virtue of character itself is a mean state and 
always concerned with pleasures and pains, while vice lies in 
excess and deficiency, and has to do with the same things as 
virtue, that virtue is that state of character which chooses the 
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mean, relative to us, in things pleasant and unpleasant, all those 
in respect of which a man is said to have a certain sort of 
character according as he enjoys them or suffers pain from them. 
(For the man who is fond of sweet things, or the one fond of 
bitter ones, is not said to be a certain sort of person in regard to 
character.) 


CHAPTER II 


Now that we have defined those things, we must say whether 
virtue makes choice free from error and the end correct, in such a 
way that one chooses with a view to the thing that one should, or 
whether, as some people think, (it makes) reason (correct). But 
that state is continence, for continence does not corrupt reason. 
But virtue is different from continence. We must speak about 
them later, as, with those who do think that virtue renders reason 
correct, that is why they do so. For continence is of that kind, 
and among the things that are commended. Let us present our 
view after first raising some puzzles. For it is possible for the goal 
to be right, but for error to occur in what lies on the way to the 
goal; it is possible also for the goal to be mistaken, but for the 
things leading towards it to be correct, and also for neither to be 
correct. Does virtue make the goal correct, or what lies on 
the way to it? We assert that it is the goal, because of this there 
is no inference or reasoning. Let us, then, accept this as a 
starting-point. 

For neither does the doctor look into whether his patient 
should be healthy or not, but rather whether he should walk 
about or not, nor does the gymnast consider whether he should 
be fit or not, but whether or not he should engage in wrestling. In 
the same way, no other science is concerned with the end; as in 
the theoretical sciences, the hypotheses are starting-points, so 
in the productive sciences, the end is the starting-point and 
hypothesis. Given that this thing needs to be healthy, if that is to 
come about, such-and-such must be the case, as, in the other 
sphere, if a triangle contains two right angles, so-and-so must be 
the case. Of thought, then, it is the end that is the starting-point, 
but of action it is the terminus of thought. 

So, if either reason or, if not that, virtue, is the cause of every 
correctness, it must be because of virtue that the end is correct, 
though not the things on the way to it. The thing-for-the-sake-of- 
which is the end. For every choice is of something and for the 
sake of something. The mean is the-thing-for-the-sake-of-which, 
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of which virtue is the cause, by choosing with a view to that. 

However, choice is not of that, but of things with a view to it. It 

40 belongs to another capacity to hit upon all that must be done for 

1228" the sake of the end; but that the end of the choice is correct—of 
this virtue is the cause. 

And for this reason, it is from his choosing that we judge what 
sort of person someone is; that is, what that for whose sake he 
does something is, not what he does. Likewise, vice, too, makes 

5 choice a choice with a view to the opposite things. So if someone, 
when it is in his power to do fine things and abstain from 
reprehensible ones, does the opposite, it is evident that he is not 
a virtuous man. So vice and virtue must be voluntary, for there is 
no necessity to do vicious things. That is why vice is blamed and 

10 why virtue is commended; for reprehensible and bad acts that are 
involuntary are not blamed, nor are good ones praised; only the 
voluntary ones are. 

Moreover, we all offer praise and blame looking more at the 
choice than the actual deeds (though, even so, the actual exercise 
of the virtue is more worth having than the virtue itself), because 
men do bad acts when forced to do so, but no one chooses under 

15 those conditions. Another thing is that it is because it is not easy 
to discern what sort of choice it is that we are forced to judge 
from the deeds what sort of person someone is. So the activity is 
more worth having, but the choice is commended more. All 
this follows from what was assumed, and also tallies with what 
appears to be the case. 
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Someone might wonder if it is possible to use each thing both for 
its natural purpose and otherwise—and that either as itself or 
incidentally—for example, as an eye, to see, or also, in another 
way, to mis-see, twisting it so that one thing appears as two. Now 
these were both uses of an eye because it is an eye and as an eye; 
but another (use of an eye is to use it) incidentally, as it might 
be to sell or to eat. 

Likewise also, knowledge: (it will be possible to use it) truly, 
and in order to err—for example, when someone voluntarily 
writes incorrectly, he will be using the capacity as ignorance, 
inverting its use, as dancing girls use their foot as a hand and 
their hand as a foot. So if all virtues are forms of knowledge, it 
would be possible also to use justice as injustice. So the man who 
does unjust things will act unjustly from justice, just as he will be 
doing ignorant things from knowledge. But if that is impossible, 
it is clear that the virtues cannot be forms of knowledge. Nor, if 
it is impossible to be ignorant from knowledge but only to err 
and do the same things as (one would) from ignorance, will 
someone act from justice as (he would) from injustice. 

But further, if wisdom is knowledge, and something true, it 
will do the same thing also; for it would be possible (to act) 
foolishly from wisdom and to do the same erroneous things the 
foolish man does. If the use of each thing as itself were single, 
they would also be acting wisely in so acting. Now in the case of 
the other forms of knowledge, another superior form produces 
the distortion; but what is superior to that which is superior to all 
of them? For it certainly cannot any longer be knowledge or 
intelligence. Nor (can it be) virtue, either, because it uses that; 
for the virtue of the governing element employs the virtue of 
what is governed. 

What, then, is it? Or is it as incontinence is said to be a vice of 
the non-rational part of the soul, and it is said that the incon- 
tinent man, possessing intelligence, is intemperate? But, if it is 
the case that, if desire is strong, it will distort, and the wisdom of 
the incontinent man, distorted by the non-rational part, will 
reach the opposite conclusions, it is evident that, if there is virtue 
in this part, and ignorance in the rational part, the other will be 
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reversed. So it will be possible to use justice not justly and virtue 
viciously and wisdom foolishly. 

So there will be the opposite cases, also. For it would be 
Strange if ever vice, when it comes to be present in the non- 
rational part of the soul, will change the virtue in the rational 
part, and will cause it to be ignorant, yet virtue in the non- 
rational part of the soul, when ignorance is present in the rational 
part, will not change that and make it judge wisely and as it 
should, and again wisdom in the rational part of soul will not 
make intemperance in the non-rational act temperately, as 
continence seems to do. So it will be possible also (to act) wisely 
from ignorance. 

These consequences are strange, especially using ignorance 
wisely; for we never see that in other cases—just as intemper- 
ance changes knowledge of medicine or of writing, but not 
ignorance, if it is opposed, because the additional element is not 
there; rather, virtue in general is related to vice in this way; for 
the just man can do all the things that the unjust man can do, 
and generally the incapacity is included in the capacity. 

So it is clear that, at the same time, men are wise and the states 
of the non-rational parts of their souls are good, and the view of 
Socrates is correct, that nothing is stronger than wisdom; but in 
saying that it is knowledge, he was not correct; for it is a virtue, 
and not knowledge, but another form of understanding... 


CHAPTER 2 


Since not only do practical wisdom and virtue produce welfare, 
but we say also that the fortunate prosper, as if good fortune 
produces welfare and the same things that knowledge does, we 
must inquire whether it is by nature that one man is fortunate, 
another unfortunate, and how the matter stands in regard to 
these men. 

For, that some people are fortunate we see: though foolish, 
many people are successful in matters in which luck is decisive; 
further, (they are so) also in matters in which skill is involved 
but there is a large element of luck, for example in generalship 
and navigation. Is it then because of some state that these men 
are fortunate, or is it not through being themselves of a certain 
kind that they score successes? For, as things are, that is what 
people think—as if some are fortunate by nature, and nature 
makes some people to be of a certain sort, and those are dif- 
ferent right from birth and, just as some people are blue-eyed 
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and others black-eyed through being necessarily thus because 
of being of such-and-such a kind, so are people fortunate and 
unfortunate. 

For that it is not by practical wisdom that they succeed, is 
evident. For practical wisdom is not irrational but has a principle 
on account of which it acts thus and so, but these people would 
not be able to say why they succeed (for, (if they could), it 
would be by skill). Further, it is clear that, being foolish—not 
that they are so about other things—that would be not at all 
strange (Hippocrates, for example, was a geometer, but in 
other matters he seemed to be stupid and foolish, and when he 
sailed he was cheated of much money by the customs men in 
Byzantium)—but that they are foolish even about those matters 
in which they enjoy good fortune. For in navigation, it is not 
the most skilful who are fortunate, but, as in dice-throwing, one 
man scores nothing, another throws a naturally fortunate man’s 
throw. Or, through being favoured, as they say, by a god, and 
because the source of success is external—in the way that a badly 
constructed ship often sails better, though not because of itself 
but because it has a good steersman, does the fortunate man, in 
that way, have the divine being as a good steersman? But it is 
strange that a god or divine being should favour such a man, 
rather than the best and the wisest. So if success must come 
about either by nature or intelligence or some guidance, and it 
is not two of these, the fortunate must be so by nature. 

Nature, however, is the cause of what occurs in the same way 
always or for the most part, whereas luck is the opposite. So if to 
prosper contrary to expectation seems to belong to luck—but if 
(someone is fortunate), he is so by luck—the cause would not 
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or usually, the same. Further, if it is as being of such-and-such 
a sort that a man prospers or comes to grief, just as it 1s because 
a man is dark-eyed that he does not see clearly, then luck is not 
the cause, but nature; so he is not fortunate, but, as it were, 
naturally well endowed. Thus what we ought to say is that those 
whom we call fortunate are not so by luck. They are not, there- 
fore, fortunate; it is those for whom good luck is a cause of goods 
that are furtunate. 

If that is so, will luck not exist at all, or will it exist, but not be 
a cause? In fact, it must both exist and be a cause. It will there- 
fore also be a cause of good things, or bad, for some people. 
Whether we must eliminate it altogether, and say that nothing 
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because we do not see it, say that luck is a cause—that 1s why, 
when they define luck, they lay down that luck is a cause not 
open to reasoning by human calculation as if it were some 
nature—that, however, would be another problem. 

Since we see some people enjoying good fortune once, why 
should they not succeed again, for the same reason, and yet 
again? For the same thing has the same cause. So this will not 
belong to luck. But when the same thing results from causes that 
are indefinite and indeterminate, it may be a good thing or a 
bad thing for someone, but there will be no knowledge of it, 
knowledge from experience, as otherwise some people could 
learn to be fortunate, or indeed all forms of knowledge would, 
as Socrates said, be forms of good fortune. What, then, prevents 
such things from befalling someone many times in succession, 
not because he is of such-and-such a sort, but as it would be 
always to make lucky throws of the dice? 

What follows then? Are there not impulses in the soul, some 
issuing from reasoning, others from non-rational inclination, 
and are not those, at least by nature, prior? For if inclination 
for the pleasant, due to desire, is natural, by nature, at any 
rate, all our desires proceed towards the good. So, if some 
people are naturally well endowed (as singers who lack knowl- 
edge of how to sing are well endowed in that respect) and, 
without reason, are impelled in accordance with nature, and 
desire both what they ought and when they ought and as they 
ought—these people will succeed even if they are actually foolish 
and unreasoning, as men may actually sing well who are not 
capable of teaching it; but certainly it is such men who are 
fortunate—men who succeed most of the time without reasoning. 
It is therefore by nature that the fortunate are fortunate. 

Or is good fortune (so) called in several ways? For some 
things are done from impulse, and when people have chosen to 
do them, some are not—the opposite holds. And in those cases, 
in which they seem to reason badly, we say that they have 
succeeded and have had good fortune; and again in those cases, 
if they wanted another good, or a smaller one, than they got. 
With those people therefore, it is possible that they have good 
fortune as a result of nature; for the impulse and the inclination, 
being for what was required, prospered, though the reasoning 
was idle. And these people, when reasoning appears not to be 
correct, but in fact desire is the cause of it, are rescued because 
the desire is correct. (And yet, on some occasions, from desire a 
man reasoned thus—and came to grief.) But in the other cases, 
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how can there be good fortune in accordance with a good natural 
endowment of inclination and desire? But then either good 
fortune both in this case and in that are the same, or there is 
more than one form of good fortune, and luck is of two kinds. 

Since we see some people having good fortune contrary to 
every sort of knowledge and correct reasonings, it is evident that 
something else is the cause of the good fortune. But is that good 
fortune? Or is it not, if a man desires the things he should and 
when he should, a man for whom human calculation, at any rate, 
is not the cause of this? For that for which indeed the desire is 
natural is not altogether without reason, but it is distorted by 
something; however, he seems to have good fortune, because 
luck is a cause of things contrary to reason, and that is contrary 
to reason, since it is contrary to knowledge and the universal. 
But, as it seems, it is not by luck, but appears to be for this 
reason. So this argument does not demonstrate that people have 
good fortune by nature, but that not all who seem to have good 
fortune prosper by luck, and not through nature; nor that luck is 
not a cause of anything, but that it is not a cause of all the things 
it seems to be. 

The question might be raised ‘Is luck the cause of this very 
thing—desiring what one should or when one should?’ Or will 
luck in that way be the cause of everything? For it will be the 
cause both of thinking and of deliberating; for a man who delib- 
erates has not deliberated already before deliberating and de- 
liberated also about that—there is some starting-point. Nor did 
he think, after thinking already before thinking, and so on to 
infinity. Intelligence, therefore, is not the starting-point of 
thinking, nor is counsel the starting-point of deliberation. So 
what else is there save luck? Thus everything will be by luck. Or 
is there some starting-point beyond which there is no other, and 
this—because it is of such a sort—can have such an effect? But 
what is being sought is this: What is the starting-point of change 
in the soul? It is now evident: as it is a god that moves in the 
whole universe, so it is in the soul; for, in a sense, the divine 
element in us moves everything; but the starting-point of reason 
is not reason but something superior. What then could be 
superior to knowledge and intelligence but a god? For virtue is 
an instrument of intelligence. 

And for that reason, as I was saying earlier, they are called 
fortunate who succeed in what they initiate though they lack 
reason. And it is of no use for them to deliberate; for they 
possess such a starting-point as is superior to intelligence and 
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deliberation (others have reason but do not have this nor do 
they have divine inspiration), but cannot do this; for, though 
unreasoning, they succeed...that the power of prophecy of 
those who are wise and clever is swift, and, one must almost 
suppose it results from reasoning. But some through experience, 
others through familiarity with employing the god in inquiry... 
sees well what is to be and what is the case, and those whose 
reason is thus disengaged; thus those of a melancholic tempera- 
ment also have vivid dreams. For the starting-point seems to 
be stronger when reason is disengaged, just as blind people 
remember better, when released from concern with visible things, 
because the remembering element is stronger. 

It is clear, then, that there are two sorts of good fortune, the 
one divine—hence it actually seems that the fortunate man owes 
his success to a god. This man is the one who is successful in 
accordance with impulse; the other is so contrary to impulse; but 
both are non-rational. It is this one form of good fortune rather, 
that is continuous; the latter form is not continuous. 


CHAPTER 3 


We have spoken earlier about each virtue individually; but since 
we have distinguished and separated their capacity, we must also 
articulate the virtue that results from them, which we now call 
nobility. Now it is clear that the man who is truly to meet this 
appellation must have the individual virtues. For it cannot be 
otherwise in other cases, either. For no one is healthy in his body 
as a whole, yet not in any part of it; rather, all parts, or most and 
the most important, must be in the same state as the whole. 

Being good and being fine-and-good admit of distinction, not 
only in their names but also in themselves. For, of all goods, 
those are ends which are worth having for their own sake, while, 
of these, all that are commended for themselves are fine. For of 
these things it is true that the actions from them are commended 
and they are themselves commended—justice, both itself and the 
actions from it, and those who are temperate; for temperance is 
also commended. But health is not something commended; for 
neither is its function. Nor is (acting) with strength, for strength 
is not, either. But, though they are not commended, they are 
goods. 

Likewise, this is clear in other cases also, by induction. Now a 
good man is one for whom the natural goods are goods. For the 
things that are competed for and seem to be the greatest goods, 
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honour and wealth and bodily excellences and good fortune and 
capacities, are naturally good, but may be harmful for some 
because of their states of character. For neither a foolish nor an 
unjust or intemperate man would get any benefit from using 
them, just as neither will the sick man using the food of the 
healthy, nor would the weak and deformed using the adorn- 
ments of the sound and whole person. A person is fine-and-good 
because, among goods, those that are fine for themselves belong 
to him, and because he is a practiser of fine things, and for their 
own sake. Fine things are the virtues and the deeds resulting 
from virtue. 

There is a certain state of a citizen such as the Spartans have, 
or other such people would have. This is a state of the following 
sort; there are those who think that one should possess virtue, 
but for the sake of the natural goods. They are therefore good 
men (for natural goods are so for them), but they do not have 
nobility. For they do not possess the things that are fine for 
themselves, but those who possess them, also choose things fine- 
and-good for themselves; and not only those things, but also the 
things not fine by nature, but good by nature, are fine for them. 
For they are fine when that for whose sake they act and choose is 
fine. So, for the fine-and-good men, the natural goods are fine. 
For what is just is fine; and that is what is in accord with desert; 
and this man deserves these things. And what is fitting is fine; 
and these things befit this man—wealth, noble birth, power. So, 
to the fine-and-good man, the same things are both beneficial 
and fine; but for the many there is a divergence here. For the 
things good without qualification are not good also for them, but 
are good for the good man. But to the fine-and-good man they 
are also fine. For he does many fine actions because of them. But 
the man who thinks that the virtues should be possessed for the 
sake of external goods, does the fine things incidentally. So 
nobility is complete virtue. 

Concerning pleasure, too, it has been said what sort of thing 
it is and how it is a good, and that the things pleasant without 
qualification are also fine, and the things good without quali- 
fication are pleasant. But pleasure does not occur except in 
action; for that reason, the truly happy man will also live most 
pleasantly, and it is not vainly that people believe this. 

Now there is some limit also for the doctor, by reference to 
which he judges what is healthy for a body and what is not, and 
by reference to which each thing is to be done up to a certain 
amount, and (the body) is healthy if it is done correctly, but 
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not, if more or less is done. So too for the virtuous man, with 
respect to his actions and choices of the things naturally good but 
not commended, there must be some limit both for the posses- 
sion and the choice and avoidance of abundance and exigu- 
ousness of material goods and of successes. Now as principle 
(prescribes) is what was said earlier. But that is as if, in matters 
of nutrition, someone were to say, as medicine and its principle 
( prescribes). But that, though true, is not clear. 

So it is needful, as in other cases, to live by reference to the 
governing thing, and by reference to the state and activity of 
what governs, as a slave to the rule of the master and each thing 
to its appropriate governing principle. But since a human being, 
also, is by nature composed of a thing that governs and a thing 
that is governed, each too should live by reference to its own 
governing principle. But that is of two sorts; for medicine is a 
governing principle is one way, and health in another; for the first 
is for the sake of the second. Thus it is with the speculative 
(part). For the god is a governor not in a prescriptive fashion, 
but it is that for which practical wisdom prescribes (but that for 
which is of two sorts—they have been distinguished elsewhere— 
since the god is in need of nothing). So if some choice and 
possession of natural goods—either goods of the body or money 
or of friends or the other goods—will most produce the specu- 
lation of the god, that is the best, and that is the finest limit; but 
whatever, whether through deficiency or excess, hinders the 
service and speculation of the god, is bad. Thus it is for the soul, 
and this is the best limit for the soul—to be aware as little as 
possible of the non-rational part of the soul as such. But let what 
has been said be enough on the limit of nobility, and what the 
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COMMENTARY 


The sections of the Commentary correspond to paragraphs in the trans- 
lation. In the case of references to other passages in Aristotle, where no 
work is mentioned, the reference is to another passage in the Eudemian 
Ethics, and where no book number is given, the reference is to a pass- 
age in the same book as the section of the Commentary in which the 
reference occurs. I have followed normal practice in referring to the 
three ‘common’ books (see Introduction) as E.N. V, VI, and VII, but 
have occasionally referred to them collectively as ‘the disputed books’. I 
have used the following abbreviations: 


E.E.  Eudemian Ethics 
E.N. Nicomachean Ethics 
M.M. Magna Moralia 


Details of modern works cited in the Commentary, by author’s name 
only, are given in the Bibliography. 


BOOK ONE 
CHAPTER I 


1214°1-8 


This couplet, quoted at the beginning of the E.F., with which Aristotle 
expresses his disagreement, is also quoted at E.N. I. 8, 1099727-8, in a 
passage in which Aristotle is arguing that his account of happiness 
conforms to received opinions. 

The word translated ‘fine’ (kalos) (alternative renderings would be 
‘noble’ ‘admirable’), is also applied in aesthetic contexts, roughly with 
the sense of ‘beautiful’, ‘attractive’. Common to its various applications 
is that anything so characterized is represented as an appropriate object 
of admiration. It is sufficiently different in meaning from ‘good’ for it to 
be a serious question whether the finest life and the best life are the 
same. (Compare Plato, Gorgias 474cf.) According to Aristotle, the fine 
supplies a motive for any fully virtuous action: the virtuous man acts in 
the way he does because by so acting he will be performing an action 
which merits this description. (Cf. III, 1229*4: only the man who is 
fearless ‘on account of the fine’ is brave; 1230°29, 32: the fine is the 
object of actions manifesting virtue, and the virtuous man acts with that 
in view, not with a view to pleasure. See, further, Commentary on VIII, 
1248°16—37, and cf. E.N. II, 1104>30-r11051; II, 1115°23-4; IV, 
1122°6-7; IX, 1169°18—1169"1.) 

Aristotle nowhere in our £.£., and only perfunctorily in the E.N. 
(I, 1099°21-6), argues for the identity of the finest and the best life. In 
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the discussion of the identity of the best life, the best life is always 
implicitly to be understood as the life which is best for the person living 
it; and so the actions which, according to Aristotle, are to be taken as 
constituting it are presumably to be thought of as best for the agent; but 
it is far from clear that a life which is the best possible from the point of 
view of the person living it will always be the finest from an impersonal 
point of view. 

That happiness, as well as being best is also the most pleasant thing, is 
not argued in the F.E., but is argued at E.N. I. 8, 1099°7—28. 1214°7: 
‘Happiness’. I have translated the Greek word eudaimonia ‘happiness’, 
which is the traditional translation, and probably the least unsatisfactory. 
But it is clear that the concept expressed is different in a number of 
respects from that expressed by the English word ‘happiness’ as used in 
modern, non-philosophical English and in the writings of philosophers in 
the utilitarian tradition. If this fact is not borne in mind, Aristotle’s 
position can easily appear closer to a utilitarian one than it is. The Greek 
word translated ‘happy’ etymologically has the sense of ‘blessed with 
a good daimon (divine guardian)’ and this no doubt explains the tend- 
ency to associate eudaimonia with good fortune, and equate it with 
prosperity. (Compare VIII, c. 2.) By the time of Plato and Aristotle, at 
any rate, the concept had come to possess a number of different strands, 
and it may be for that reason that the alternative views about the nature 
of happiness are extremely diverse. 

Aristotle wrote as if it were tautological that the best possible human 
life is the life of eudaimonia. This appears from 1214*14f., where, having 
introduced the question what living well consists in, he goes on to speak 
of eudaimonia in a way that would be unintelligible if he did not identify 
eudaimonia with the good life. In E.N. I, after introducing the notion of 
the good-for-man as the object of the inquiry in the first three chapters, 
he goes on in Chapter 4 to raise the question what the good-for-man is; 
but an answer is given almost immediately, at 1095°17—22: everyone is 
agreed that eudaimonia is the good for man, the highest human good, 
eudaimonia being equated with living and acting well (cf. 1219°1-2). 
The dispute, both in E.E. and in E.N., is over what eudaimonia consists 
in. 

It is thus not open to question, in Aristotle’s thought, that the best life 
is the life of eudaimonia, and hence that an inquiry into the nature of the 
highest form of human life coincides with an inquiry into the nature of 
eudaimonia: one can no more intelligibly raise the question whether 
one should aim at eudaimonia than whether one should aim at having 
the best possible life. (Compare also Plato, Republic 358-68.) Thus, 
whereas a utilitarian who proposes happiness as the sole standard of 
conduct is propounding a controversial ethical doctrine, one that will be 
objected to by those who insist that to single out happiness as the only 
thing of intrinsic value is too restrictive, and fails to harmonize with most 
people’s intuitions, Aristotle’s largely unargued assumption that happi- 
ness is the ultimate end seems fairly uncontentious, if his conception of 
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happiness is properly understood. But see, further, Commentary on 
1214°6—14. 

In elaboration of the discrepancy between the Aristotelian conception 
of eudaimonia and the notion of happiness more familiar to us the 
following points may be mentioned: 


(i) Whereas some utilitarian writers, for example Bentham and poss- 
ibly Mill, identify eudaimonia with pleasure and the absence of pain, 
Aristotle regards it as a substantial question whether the happy life is 
pleasant, though he answers it in the affirmative. Compare E.N. I, 
1099°7f.; VII, 1153°9f.; X, 1172°35f. 

(ii) Not only does Aristotle regard it as uncontentious that eudaimonia 
is what a man ought to pursue, but he also holds that everyone does in 
fact pursue it, at least in the sense that each person represents to himself 
the life that he does pursue, or would pursue if he had the opportunity, 
as being eudaimon. It is plausible to hold that, for Aristotle, this was not 
an empirical generalization but a consequence of his concept of happi- 
ness. This emerges from, e.g., 1215735—1215°1, where Aristotle is ready 
to infer what a person’s conception of happiness 1S from the sort of life 
he would lead if he had the choice (cf. E.N. I, 1095°15f.). Aristotle’s 
idea of eudaimonia does not seem to leave room for someone who 
admitted that it was indeed an important ingredient in a satisfactory life, 
but held that other things were required in addition. 

(iii) Whereas we should probably regard a person’s own sincere state- 
ment about whether he was happy or not as carrying strong, if not 
decisive, weight in answering the question whether he was happy or not, 
Aristotle clearly thought that a man could quite erroneously think that 
he had achieved eudaimonia. 

(iv) There is some indication that, for Aristotle, the term eudaiméon 
was applied primarily to lives, and only derivatively from that to the 
person leading the life. That would explain why the question what 
eudaimonia is leads immediately to a survey of different proposed ideal 
lives, and the identification, already mentioned, of eudaimonia and living 
well; it will also explain why Aristotle takes seriously the suggestion 
that no one should be called eudaimoén till the end of his life (cf. II, 
1219°6—8): if the primary use of eudaimon is in the assessment of a life, 
one should perhaps wait until the whole of it is open to view before 
pronouncing, just as the cautious concert-goer will wait till the end of the 
performance before pronouncing on its merits. 

(v) Connected with (iii) and (iv) is the fact that a knowledge of the 
meaning of the term eudaimonia and the ability to use it correctly is not 
sufficient for a knowledge of the identity of the completely happy life. 


For excellent discussions of Aristotle’s conception of happiness, see 
Austin, pp. 270-82, Ackrill (1974), Kraut (1989). However, we must not 
immediately assume that what Aristotle says fits the concept of happi- 
ness of an ordinary Greek of Aristotle’s day. For an alternative view on 
the relation between eudaimonia and happiness, see Kraut (1979). 
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1214°9-14 


Aristotle here presupposes a division of sciences, inquiries, or branches 
of knowledge into theoretical and practical. It is assumed that the 
inquiry that he engages in E.E. is practical: the aim is not to know what 
virtue, happiness, etc., are, but to acquire them. (Cf. 1216°16f., and 
E.N. I, 1102°23-6.) How does Aristotle distinguish these two sorts of 
inquiry? (i) From *10—12 we might suppose that the distinction between 
practical and theoretical inquiries is that between those inquiries which 
yield knowledge only, and those which can be useful for action or 
production: the criterion will be whether or not the inquiry can or cannot 
be helpful towards answering a practical question—a question about 
what to do or how to bring something about. But “12-14, which dis- 
tinguish theoretical inquiries that are relevant to action from those that 
are not, suggest (ii) that the basis of the distinction is the aim of the 
person engaged in the inquiry—with a view to knowledge only or also to 
action or production. To try to answer the question what virtue ts, is not 
to engage in a theoretical investigation if one does so with a view 
to acquiring virtue. Such a division between practical and theoretical 
inquiries is independent of the subject matter of the inquiry, since 
precisely the same inquiry may be undertaken either with a practical or 
with a theoretical aim. However, (iii) there seems to be implicit in 
this passage a further basis for distinguishing the practical from the 
theoretical. As already mentioned, at “12-14, he implies that some of 
the findings of theoretical science will be relevant to the purposes of the 
E.E. and others will not, which suggests a distinction by subject-matter, 
and not by the motive for engaging in the inquiry. If so, the distinc- 
tion between the practical and theoretical is perhaps that found at 
Metaphysics E 1025°18-28 (see Kirwan’s note ad locum) where there is 
a threefold distinction between theoretical, practical, and productive 
sciences, according to whether or not the originating principle is within 
the person who has the science. 

Since the aim of the inquiry is practical, the question what happiness ts 
is relevant only because it contributes to its attainment. It is natural to 
relate this section to the distinction in the next section between the 
question of what happiness is and the question of how it is to be 
achieved (see Rowe, p. 15, note 4), and regard the former question as 
theoretical and the latter as practical; but it is doubtful if Aristotle would 
ever have regarded the former as a theoretical question. However, it 
is true that the answering of it requires the use of some results of 
theoretical philosophy—for example, the distinction between states, 
capacities, and dispositions (cf. IJ, 1218°35-6). For a different view, see 


Kenny (1978), pp. Ig1-2. 


1214°14—25 


Compare E.N. I, 1099°9-11; X, 1179°20-6. The alternative possible 
explanations of the possession of happiness by human beings are remi- 
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niscent of the question about the source of virtue discussed in Plato’s 
Meno (70a1 f.). Although the questions in what living well consists, and 
how it is to be achieved, are presented as distinct, in fact the answer to 
the first given by Aristotle determines the answer to the second; at any 
rate, we do not find the two questions discussed separately. 

The five alternative possible answers proposed by Aristotle divide into 
two groups, the first of three (715-21) and the second of two (*21-5). 
The plausibility of the view that happiness is attributable solely to luck 
is no doubt a reflection of the two strands in the Greek concept of 
eudaimonia that are apparent from its etymology. (See Commentary on 
1214°7, and also VIII, c. 2.) Aristotle’s answer is that it is, in part, 
a matter of training: a man acquires the relevant dispositions by 
habituation, i.e. by performing the appropriate actions (cf. Book II, 
1220713—>20. The discussion in E.N. II, cc. 1-4 is much fuller). But 
complete virtue would also require practical wisdom, an intellectual 
virtue not acquired by habituation. Aristotle’s view seems to be that 
nature (phusis) plays a part because a natural capacity is required—one 
which animals lack (cf. 1217°24f.)—but this natural endowment is 
possessed by all normal human beings, though whether this natural 
endowment is so developed that a man leads a happy life depends on 
other factors. Aristotle’s account of what the happy life consists in 
supplies an answer to the question how happiness is acquired. 


1214°26—30 


Aristotle recognizes that happiness may be attributed to all of these 
things: though they are, he argues, exhaustive alternatives (27-30), they 
are not exclusive of one another. None the less, he does not seem to 
have recognized that to hold that whether the happy life is achieved 
depends crucially on ‘training’ (or again learning what happiness is) will 
still leave a large role to luck; for whether a person is trained in the right 
manner or acquires the appropriate knowledge will presumably depend 
on a large number of chance factors, such as the sort of community he 
grows up in. 


1214730-1214°5 


These candidates are mentioned in E.N. I, c. 5. 


1214°32: The word phronésis has here been translated simply ‘wisdom’. 
The word in ordinary Greek meant, in different contexts, ‘intelligence’, 
‘good sense’, ‘prudence’, but it was used by both Plato and Aristotle in 
specialized, semi-technical, ways. In E.N. VI, the word is used as the 
name of the main intellectual virtue in the practical sphere, and hence 
must be translated ‘practical wisdom’ or something of the sort, and 
I have so translated it where it seems appropriate; a different word 
(sophia) is used for the intellectual virtue involved in theoretical specula- 
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tion. The use of the word phronésis in the same way as in E.N. VI is 
found in E.E. outside the disputed books at III, 1234%29. In E.N. 
VI, at least, there is a discontinuity between the theoretical and the 
practical. 


1214°33: The Greek word areté, is here, as in many other places, 
translated ‘virtue’; but the word is in fact the normal abstract noun 
corresponding to the adjective ‘good’: any respect in which something 
may be called ‘good’ counts as an areté, and hence in some passages a 
translation like ‘excellence’ is more appropriate. However, it is probable 
that in this passage, when he speaks of areté as one of the things in which 
the good life has been thought to consist, he has in mind what we might 
think of as the virtuous life. 


1214°31: ‘Divinely happy’: see Commentary on 1215*I0. 
CHAPTER 2 


1214°6-14 


Aristotle assumes not merely that the sensible man will reflect on how he 
should act, but also that the result of such reflection must lead to the 
adoption of some specifiable ends or goals to which he will orient his 
actions. Although the first may be thought to need no justification, the 
second surely does: a teleological view is not the only ethical view 
possible, as the subsequent history of ethics has shown. Further, why 
should reflection on matters of conduct lead one to have a single aim 
which one will have in view in all one’s actions (9)? It may be that a 
man’s reflections on matters of conduct will lead him to hold that there 
are a number of independently valuable things, all of which deserve, on 
occasion, to be pursued. 


1214°8: ‘Cultivation’: The possible conception of the good life sug- 
gested by this word drops out of consideration in what follows. 


1214°14-27 


A distinction is drawn between what the good life consists in, and those 
things without which it is impossible to live the good life (we might 
say ‘its necessary conditions’). Presumably only the first should be men- 
tioned in a proper definition. In outline at least, the distinction is fairly 
clear: among those things that qualify merely as necessary conditions, we 
might include those things that are causally necessary for happiness, 
whose desirability has to be shown by what they produce. The nearest 
parallel to the distinction in E.N. is perhaps the distinction between 
internal and external goods (E.N. I, 1099°31-3, and elsewhere); at any 
rate external goods, such as wealth and friends, will presumably count as 
necessary conditions of happiness, rather than constituents of happiness, 
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though not all internal goods need be regarded as constituents. But 
on any reasonable view some things will qualify both as necessary 
conditions and as parts of happiness. Is not health both a necessary 
condition and a constituent? 

The importance of this distinction is explained in the last sentence: 
confusion about what happiness is is caused by the fact that some people 
wrongly take necessary conditions for happiness to be parts of it. Some- 
one who took happiness to consist in material prosperity might be 
wrongly taking what is indeed a necessary condition of happiness to be a 
constituent of it. Hence the need to scrutinize any proposal and see that 
the distinction between constituents and necessary conditions of happi- 
ness is properly observed. Aristotle no doubt exaggerates the extent 
to which a proper regard for this distinction will help one to avoid 
erroneous views. The alleged view of the generality of mankind, which 
he rejects, that happiness consists simply in pleasure is surely not to be 
disposed of by insisting on the distinction. 

I have taken °17~24 as parenthetical, and introducing a further dis- 
tinction within the class of necessary conditions of the good life; some 
such conditions are conditions of a quite general kind, being conditions 
of living at all; only some are conditions specifically of the good life. 
The eating of food is a necessary condition of health specifically; some 
necessary conditions of health are quite general, such as those men- 
tioned earlier as being necessary conditions of being alive at all. They 
are necessary conditions of health because only a living thing can be 
truly described as either healthy or not. With these lines enclosed in 
parentheses, ‘these’ in °24 has to be taken as referring back to the 
material before the parenthesis. The point of making this distinction 
among necessary conditions is perhaps that the dichotomy between 
general and specific conditions of something may be confused with the 
other distinction between constituents and (mere) necessary conditions; 
or that, although some things are clearly no more than necessary con- 
ditions, others are less clearly so. I see no reason to hold that °26-7 
refer to a philosophical view held by some people explicitly in those 
terms: it seems more natural to suppose that some people’s views about 
what happiness is in fact involve treating necessary conditions as if they 
were parts of happiness. 

The use of the concepts of part and whole in connection with happi- 
ness indicate that Aristotle envisaged that a proper answer to the ques- 
tion what happiness consisted in would involve an enumeration of the 
items that the good life would possess (cf. E.N. V, 1129°18). This 
suggests, at least, that Aristotle is leaving open the possibility that quite 
a number of goods will need to be enumerated as parts of happiness. It is 
noteworthy that, in E.N., Aristotle does not speak of parts of happiness, 
except in the passage just mentioned from Book V, a common book, 
though arguably the conception of happiness as having constituents is 
present elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER 3 


1214°28-1215°7 


Compare E.N. I, 1095°28-30. In the E.N. Aristotle says that ethics is 
not an appropriate subject of study for the young, on the grounds that 
experience is required. The need for experience seems to be due to the 
facts, firstly that ethical precepts require judgement in order to be 
applied in actual situations, and hence some degree of maturity, and 
secondly that the purpose of ethics is to help us to live well, and for this 
more is required than assent to certain propositions: a person’s inclina- 
tions need to be directed, in a settled fashion, in the right direction, 
which requires a lengthy process of habituation (cf. E.N. I, 1095°2-12; 
VI, 1142711-18). 


1214°33: On Aristotle’s conception of the politikos, see Commentary 
on 1215°1-14. Whereas Plato, notably in the Gorgias (478-80), had 
assimilated punishment to medical treatment, punishment being curative 
of the soul as medicine is of the body, Aristotle here facetiously makes 
the opposite assimilation. 


121§°5—6: Aristotle insists that there are some issues that properly 
belong to ethics and need to be discussed in an ethical treatise; when he 
says that it is these opinions that must be investigated, by ‘these’ he 
means the opinions of wise men referred to in “2, if the text adopted for 
the translation is correct. (See, further, Notes.) 


1215°8-19 


Compare E.N. I, 1099°13—25. This section and the next may be regarded 
as carrying further the inquiry started at 1214*14-25. Aristotle seems to 
exaggerate the extent to which the issue of whether happiness is a gift of 
nature or achieved by one’s own action is tied up with the attainability of 
happiness by the generality of mankind: if happiness is a natural endow- 
ment, it will depend on how widely distributed it is, and conversely, if it 
depends on one’s own actions, it will again depend on the extent to 
which one’s own actions are under one’s control. 


1215*10: The single Greek word translated ‘divinely-happy’ means the 
same as that translated ‘happy’ but has different associations (cf. English 
‘bliss’). Aristotle here, and at 1215°13—14, is squeamish about using it in 
relation to human happiness because the word is most appropriately 
used of the life ascribed to the gods (contrast E.N. I, 1099°17-18). 


I21§°11: ‘With each alternative’. He presumably means that the 
prospect of attaining it will vary according to what view is taken of the 
character of the happy life. 
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CHAPTER 4 


1215°20-25 


Aristotle’s own view on this is, briefly, that the happy life consists in 
activities of a certain kind; hence he opts for the second alternative 
mentioned here. The allusion to ‘older philosophers’ may be a reference 
to Socrates or Plato, though it need not be exclusively to them. On the 
Socratic view that virtue consists in knowledge, compare 1216°3-25, 
with Commentary. 

In fact Aristotle holds that a certain state of the soul is sufficient for 
happiness, though not constitutive of it, as he holds that the activities 
of the man living the good life must result from a settled disposition. 
Hence the opposition between the alternatives mentioned seems a little 
artificial. Aristotle here draws a contrast between one’s soul’s having a 
certain character and the man himself’s having such a character, but 
elsewhere he sometimes identifies the man himself with his soul. 


1215°26—1215°1 


Aristotle here simply assumes that the lives he dismisses rather scorn- 
fully could never be pursued by someone who had a completely free 
choice about what sort of life he should lead. If Aristotle was restricting 
his attention to those occupations which could have no attraction except 
as a means of earning one’s living, Aristotle’s survey of alternatives is 
grossly inadequate. What should one say about the life of a poet or 
composer? 


1215*34: ‘Wisdom’: on the meaning of phronésis, see Commentary on 
1214°32. 


1215°1-14 


These three lives are associated with the three ultimate ends of human 
action that have already been mentioned as being the ones proposed 
(1214230-°5). Earlier, it had been allowed that the good life might 
consist in more than one of these goods, and they might contribute in 
different ways and in different degrees to it; Aristotle now seems to 
think that there are just three lives to be considered, each associated 
with one of the three goods mentioned earlier. The three lives are a 
traditional trio. 

By the ‘philosophical life’, Aristotle does not, of course, mean a 
life devoted to philosophy in a narrow sense: the philosophical life is 
here explained as being devoted to speculation concerning truth, a life 
devoted to theoretical inquiry, pursued for its own sake and with no 
further aim in view apart from the knowledge attained. As characterized 
here, the theoretical life could include investigation of the natural world, 
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the province of physics, but later Aristotle claims that the proper con- 
cern of the man living this life should be the superior beings lying 
beyond the physical universe. On this, see further VII, c. 3. 

The description of the life associated with the pursuit of virtue as the 
‘political’ life may strike us as surprising; and Aristotle later admits that 
his description does not fit those who actually tend to be described as 
‘politicians’ (1216°23-7). In fact, the description of the life in which 
virtue is the dominant end as the political life, and the characterization 
of that as being devoted to ‘fine actions’ resulting from virtue, and 
the description of the inquiry that Aristotle is engaged in in the E.E. as 
‘political science’ (1216°19), reflect doctrines which may be schematically 
stated as follows: 


(i) In the case of each man, the question what the best life for him to 
lead would be has a definite, decidable answer: doubts about the end to 
which one’s actions ought to lead are capable of resolution. 

(ii) With each person, the question what the good life consists in 
for him is to be settled by determining what the best life is for a 
human being: the character of the good life, both in E.E. and E.N. is 
established by reflection on the nature of man, and the result of this 
consideration of human nature is a conception of the highest possible 
human life, to be aspired to by every human being endowed with normal 
human capacities. 

(iii) Hence, in giving an adequate conception of what the good life 
consists in for himself, each person at the same time will necessarily 
be acquiring knowledge of how others should live. (Compare E.N. I, 
1094°7-8, with E.N. VI, 1141>23—33, where the identity of the practical 
knowledge used in organizing one’s own life with that used in dealing 
with affairs of a city is asserted.) 

(iv) In order to live the best possible human life a man needs not 
merely to have an adequate conception of what the good life is, but also 
to have his desires and inclinations rightly directed, which depends 
upon education and habituation; these two requirements, the interplay 
between which is subtly described in E.N. VI, cc. 12 and 13, involve the 
development of different parts of the soul, one rational and one non- 
rational (cf. II, 1219°26—1220712). 

(v) The conditions in which proper development can take place are 
realized in a city (polis) which provides the appropriate institutional 
framework, by providing education and a legal system backed by sanc- 
tions. (Compare E.N. X, c. 9, the last chapter of that work, which leads 
up to the inquiry into the institutional arrangements that are required, to 
which the Politics is devoted.) 

(vi) In so far as, in having an adequate conception of the good life I 
am in a position to secure it not merely for myself but also for others, to 
work towards securing it for others is a finer and more noble task than 
simply seeking it for myself (cf. E.N. I, 1094°8-10). 

(vii) Hence the highest fulfilment of the capacities of the virtuous and 
practically wise man will be in its application at a political level, in 
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regulating the affairs of a city with the aim of the good life for all the 
citizens in view; and so the man whose highest good is virtue will 
naturally wish to devote himself to political activities. Thus the political 
life and the life of virtue are here associated with one another. (On this, 
see further 1216°17—19, and Commentary.) 


(i) and (ii) are assumptions of the E.E. throughout Book I. In regard 
to (iii), the view that the knowledge of the good for man may be applied 
to secure the good life for oneself alone or for other members of the 
community also is implied by 1218°11-14, which may be compared with 
the passage from E.N. VI cited above. 

Aristotle’s view in E.N. X is that the highest possible life is the life of 
speculation, the third life mentioned in this passage. That this is the view 
of E.E. has been disputed: on this see Commentary on VIII, c. 3 and 
also Monan, Cooper, and Kenny. However, the conception of political 
science here discussed does not depend essentially on a particular view 
of what the best life is. 

Aristotle appears to think the three kinds of life here distinguished 
exhaust the field of possible candidates for being the best life, on the 
grounds that these are the lives that have been proposed by previous 
thinkers. No doubt the three descriptions are intended each to cover a 
number of different alternatives; but would any proposed ideal human 
life necessarily fall under one of the descriptions given? It may seem 
plausible that that should be so in so far as the life of enjoyment is per- 
haps something of a catch-all, intended to cover a variety of pursuits that 
might dominate a man’s life. But if so, there is no justification for 
characterizing the life of enjoyment as he does at 1215°4-5, as con- 
cerned specifically with bodily pleasures. On this see further Commentary 
on 1216°28-36. 


1215°2: On the meaning of ‘wisdom’ (phronésis) in this passage, see 
Commentary on 1214732. 


1215°11-14: Compare E.N. X, 1179°13f. 


CHAPTER § 
121§°15—1216°10 


The passage purports to show how difficult it is to determine what a 
desirable life consists in, as appears from the remarks both at the 
beginning and at the end of the section; but in fact it is devoted to 
showing that there are certain actual or conceivable forms of life which 
would be agreed not to be worth living. Yet the existence of such lives 
seems to have little bearing on the difficulty of deciding what the good 
life is; nor, of course, is a life which is satisfactory enough not to warrant 
suicide, or the thought that it would have been better if the person living 
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it had not been born in the first place, the same as the good life. Perhaps 
the point is that there is a discrepancy between the unreflective judge- 
ments that people make about specified lives and the view that they 
would take of such lives if they had to live them. The question is not 
merely difficult, but harder than most people think. Alternatively, the 
point may be that the considerations mentioned in °15~30 show that 
life itself is not in all cases desirable, and then °30—1216°7 show that 
pleasure is not always a good; hence the question what life’ s intrinsic 
goods are is a pressing one. On the relevance of this section to its 
context, see Rowe, pp. 16-17, 76. 


1216°2-3: On the rather strange notion of the pleasures of sleep, cf. 
Politics VU, 1339°17f. 


1216*11-27 


121616: Sardanapallus: cf. E.N. I, 109522. A proverbial example of 
luxurious and hedonistic living. 


1216°19: ‘Wisdom’: see Commentary on 1215732. 


1216°23-7: See Commentary on 1215°1-14. 


1216°28-—36 


The questions raised are (i) how, if at all, physical pleasures contribute 
to happiness, and if so, (ii) whether they should be ascribed to the good 
life, or whether other pleasures should be regarded as responsible for its 
being the case that the happy life is a pleasurable one. Aristotle does not 
answer these questions in the E.E. (outside the ‘disputed books’), but 
there is a reference forward to a future discussion of the different kinds 
of pleasure in III, 1231°2-4 (cf. VII], 1249*17~20). There are dis- 
cussions of pleasure in E.N. VII and X. In both passages, different sorts 
of pleasure are distinguished, and evaluated differently, though without 
much explicit discussion of the role they play in the good life. On the 
significance of the forward reference, see Kenny (1978), pp. 52-3. 
However, although Aristotle does not answer the question raised here in 
the E.E. as we have it, he probably thought the physical pleasures 
contributed to happiness not by being parts of it, whereas the other 
pleasures are properly to be regarded as parts of happiness. It is natural 
to relate the implied contrast between the ways in which something may 
contribute to happiness to the distinctions made in 1214°14-27. If so, to 
ascribe certain pleasures to happiness will be to treat them as parts of it, 
and not merely necessary conditions in a causal or instrumental sense. 
The contrast hinted at here, between the pleasures that are properly 
parts of happiness and those which are merely necessary conditions of it, 
will then perhaps correspond to that drawn in 1215°30-4, between the 
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pleasures of sex and nutrition, and those of sight and the intellect, which 
are regarded as involving higher human faculties. (Sight is mentioned at 
E.N. 1, 1096°17f., along with ‘certain pleasures’ as pursued both for 
their own sake and with a view to happiness, and it may be argued that 
as such they must qualify as parts of happiness.) But there is a difficulty 
in seeing how some things not qualifying as parts of happiness may yet 
contribute to it in an instrumental way; pleasures are not pursued in that 
way, with something else in view. Perhaps the best that can be suggested 
is that the ‘lower’ pleasures accompany activities which are necessary to 
life, and therefore the good life; the man living the best sort of human 
life will therefore not be able to dispense with them, even though they 
do not essentially form part of the good life. The view implied here of 
what should strictly be treated as belonging to the good life is somewhat 
restrictive. 


1216°37-1216°2 


After discussing pleasure, in “30-6, the topic is now the final ends of the 
two remaining of the three lives distinguished at *15-21, 28-9. Rowe 
(p. 65), conceding that this is a natural reading, argues that it cannot be 
correct because (a) ‘actions’ (praxeis) would then have to be taken in an 
uncharacteristically wide sense, covering activities of speculation as well 
as virtuous actions, and (b) the following passage, about Socrates, is 
more intelligible if phronésis here means practical wisdom. But (a) is 
inconclusive in view of the admitted parallels for a wide use of praxis; 
and, against (b), it may be said that this passage need not be taken 
closely with what immediately follows. 

On this passage, see Kenny (1978), pp. 53-4. It has been held that 
this passage constitutes an announcement of the plan actually followed in 
E.E., including the ‘disputed books’, II and III, then IV and V (= E.N. 
V and VI) being devoted to virtue, followed by a treatment of pleasure 
in VI (E.N. VII). This is connected with the issue of the meaning of 
phronésis in this passage (see Walzer, pp. 274f., Rowe, op. cit., Kenny, 
p. 196, and Commentary on 1214°32): if phronésis here denotes the 
practical wisdom of E.N. VI, an examination of virtue will include an 
examination of the intellectual virtue phronésis. But it ts natural to 
suppose that ‘wisdom’ (phronésis) is here used not in the manner of 
E.N. VI, but as it is used at 1214732, °2, 1215734. 


1216°39: ‘Parts’: on the application of this notion to the good life, see 
Commentary on 1214°14-27. 


1216°40: On the contrast, compare 1215*20-5. 


1216°3-16 


Aristotle here discusses the Socratic position, summed up in the phrase 
‘virtue is knowledge’. The view, advanced in various Platonic dialogues, 
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notably in the Protagoras, Gorgias, and Meno, is that knowing what 
courage and prudence are is sufficient (and also necessary) for being 
courageous or prudent, and similarly with the other virtues. Thus, 
Aristotle argues, Socrates regarded the purpose of ethical inquiry as 
being to discover what individual virtues, and virtue in general, are; 
hence the Socratic search for definitions. In fact, Socrates might well 
have conceded that the purpose of ethical speculation was a practical 
one, and differed from Aristotle only in holding that knowledge of the 
sort he was after was sufficient. Aristotle’s position is that to acquire a 
virtue in the fullest sense involves not merely the intellectual virtue 
possessed by the practically wise man, but also the development of virtue 
of character, which is a matter not of knowledge but habituation. What 
Socrates regarded as sufficient corresponds only to the first of these (cf. 
E.N. VI, 1144°28-32). On the distinction between virtue of character 
and intellectual virtue, see further, Commentary on II, 1220°5-12. 


1216°8-9: Aristotle here suggests that Socrates’ position was arrived at 
by mistaken analogy between the learning of virtue and the learning of 
skills like astronomy or building. In fact, though something like this 
occurs in Gorgias 460a5—c6, the main Socratic argument we find for the 
‘virtue is knowledge’ thesis turns on the plausibility of the principle that 
each person always chooses what he believes to be the best course of 
action, hence a failure to choose the best course must always be due to 
ignorance. On the subject generally, see Irwin (1977). 


1216°11-16: On the concept of the theoretical sciences, and their 
relevance to action, see 1214*9-14, with Commentary, and the 
Commentary on the next section. 


1216°16-25 


The purpose of this section and the last is presumably to make a 
methodological point: the purpose of ethics is practical—to acquire the 
virtues and lead a good life. Compare E.N. 1103°26~9, and elsewhere. 
In fact the reasons mentioned in the Commentary on the last section for 
holding that knowing what courage is is not sufficient to make someone 
courageous are equally reasons for holding that the knowledge obtained 
from the sort of investigation carried on in the £.E. is not sufficient for 
making men virtuous, as Aristotle himself recognizes (see 1214°28- 
1215°7 with Commentary). Hence, nothing in the argument of the 
present passage tends to show that the method to be employed is totally 
different in kind from that directed towards Socratic definitions. At 
1216°20-1, Socrates is criticized for asking what virtue is, instead of 
trying to see how it is achieved. But Aristotle’s own answer to the latter 
question is arrived at, in II, by way of an investigation into the question 
what virtue is. Throughout the F.£. and E.N. Aristotle poses, and 
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attempts to answer, questions of the ‘What is X?’ form. It is difficult to 
see how ethics can contribute to the practical aim which is here insisted 
on except by answering theoretical questions of this kind. 

Aristotle here seems to argue for his view of the aim of ethics by 
appealing to the fact that, where knowledge is sought after with some 
further end in view, a higher value is always to be placed on that end 
than on the knowledge needed for achieving it. It may be disputed 
whether this need always be so. Some inquiries may be engaged in 
primarily for the sake of the knowledge they yield, but secondarily for 
some further aim. Aristotle, it is true, at 1216°15—16 concedes the 
possibility that theoretical science may, incidentally, serve a practical 
purpose; but then, in classifying ethics as a practical science, Aristotle is 
in danger of begging the question. 


1216°17-19: ‘Productive sciences’. This phrase is here clearly intended 
in a broad sense, and is intended to cover all kinds of knowledge of a 
practical kind (and therefore the translation ‘sciences’ may give a mis- 
leading impression). In the E.N. a distinction is drawn among activities 
(and therefore presumably also types of knowledge) that have a practical 
aim, between those that have as their ultimate objective the production 
of something beyond the activity itself, and those whose aim is simply 
the activity itself. The knowledge that is used in specific acts or skills like 
medicine, shoe-making, or generalship is used to produce a result dis- 
tinct from the various activities that practice of these skills involves; 
whereas the actions of the practically wise man are engaged in for their 
own sake: acting well is itself the end (E.N. VI, 1139°3-4, 1140°7). In 
the E.£., on the other hand, no such division of practical knowledge is 
explicitly made, and the term here translated ‘productive’, which is 
derived from a verb which can be used of either making or doing, both 
here and 1 in the other passages in which it is used in the E.E. (II, 1221°5, 
1227 °29) i is used in a quite general sense. It is perhaps significant that the 
word is used in a similar broad sense in a ‘disputed book’ at E.N. VII, 
1147°28. 

At 1216°25-6 the ‘political man’, in the true sense, is said to have as 
his aim the performing of fine actions for their own sake, yet here (°18) 
the end of the political man is said to be the good ordering of a 
community, and compared with health, an end which lies beyond the 
practice of medicine. 

The word eunomia which has been translated ‘good social order’ 
is used to describe that state of a community in which activities are 
satisfactorily regulated by a good system of legal and other normative 
principles, which are generally accepted and conformed to. Presum- 
ably, this good ordering is not the ultimate aim of the political man: 
his ultimate aim will be the providing of the opportunity for living a 
good life which political institutions make possible. See Commentary on 
1215§°1~14. 
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CHAPTER 6 


1216°26-35 


It is an established part of Aristotle’s procedure to begin an inquiry by 
setting out what appears to be the case, on the grounds that the final 
solution to the problem under discussion ought to be either consistent 
with what appears to be the case, or, if not, to explain how these 
appearances are created. (Compare E.N. VII, 1154724-5.) On this 
feature of Aristotle’s method, see Owen (1961). The justification for 
attaching weight to what appears to be the case is that, according to 
Aristotle, no philosophical doctrine can be correct which conflicts com- 
pletely with such appearances. (Compare E.N. X, 1172°35-117372, 
where the Speusippan view that pleasure is not a good at all is rejected on 
the go ounds that it conflicts with a universally held view; cf. also VII, 
1153 °27- 8; hence the clarification and refinement of such intuitively held 
opinions must lead in the right direction.) Here, the reason given for 
starting with appearances is that we wish to win acceptance for the con- 
clusions, which can be hoped for if the conclusions can be represented as 
the result of a systematic development of ordinary intuitions. Although it 
is impossible to bring this out in translation, in °32-5 Aristotle, in 

speaking of the unclarity and imprecision of ordinary opinions has in 
mind not merely the inaccuracies and other defects in their formulation, 
but also the lack of certainty attaching to them in their unreflective, pre- 
philosophical form. With this passage may be connected the distinction 
between those things which are intelligible in themselves and those 
which are intelligible to us (with which inquiry must start, Cf. €.2:; 
Posterior Analytics 1, 71°33f.). Compare also E.N. I, 1095°2-9. 


1216°35-1217°10 


The political man is encouraged to regard it as worth his while to take 
note of philosophical arguments which will show not merely that some- 
thing is the case, but also why it is, but he is then warned to arrive at his 
opinion not exclusively on the basis of such arguments. The contrast 
between philosophical and non-philosophical statements is explained as 
that between discourse which does, and that which does not, reveal why 
something is so (taken up at 1217°10-I1 with ‘account of the reason’). In 
the sphere which the political man is concerned with, the contrast in 
question would presumably be that between statements about which 
things are human goods, and arguments that show what they are, no 
doubt by reference to a systematically worked-out conception of the 
good life. Perhaps we should regard the full justification for the political 
man’s taking an interest in philosophy as given only in the sentence 
1217°3-7, where the example of experienced practical men who fall 
victims of spurious philosophical argument is intended to show the 
penalty, for the political man, of neglecting philosophical arguments 
altogether. The form of erroneous philosophizing, which practical men 
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who are innocent of philosophy are said to be taken in by, is said to lie in 
using arguments that are alien to the discipline and ‘idle’; and the reason 
that this error may fail to be detected is that it is thought to be the mark 
of the philosopher not to say anything without the support of an argu- 
ment. This last idea is presumably intended to be recognized as mis- 
taken: any discipline must have some starting-point—propositions which 
are not open to proof; hence any attempt to prove them must involve the 
use of arguments of an inappropriate kind. Aristotle refers to the error 
of asking for a reason for everything in the ethical field at E.N. I, 


1098°34—"3. 


I217°10-17 


Two reasons are given for the importance (sc. for the political man) of 
distinguishing properly between the ‘account of the reason’ and ‘what is 
being demonstrated’: (a) that sometimes more attention should be paid 
to appearances than to arguments; that there may be good reason for 
accepting a proposition as true, on the basis of what appears to be the 
case, even if a valid argument appears to show the contrary (as may 
happen if the premisses are false). That is suggested by 1217°13-14; ‘as 
things are’, i.e. not paying attention to what appears to be the case; (b) 
that often what appears to have been demonstrated is true, but not for 
the reason which the argument gives. Aristotle is here appealing to his 
theory that a proper account of the reasons for something should be 
presented in deductive, syllogistic, form. The possibility alluded to here 
is not, I think (or not solely), the possibility that a valid argument with a 
true conclusion may have a false premiss, but that even a valid argument 
with true premisses may not give the correct reason. In the Posterior 
Analytics this is regarded as a matter of finding the correct middle term; 
though in that work he is not concerned with the sort of demonstrations 
that this work is concerned with. Here we must suppose that he is 
interested in reasoning from general principles of an evaluative kind to 
their application in specific cases. Admittedly, “16-17 literally mean ‘it is 
possible to demonstrate something true by means of something false’, 
which might naturally be taken to be referring to the possibility of valid 
reasoning from falsehood to truth, but it is doubtful if such reason- 
ing could properly be called demonstrative. He may have the same 
possibility in mind at E.N. VI, 1142°22-4, but the exact interpretation 
of that passage is disputed. 


1217°11: ‘What has just been said’. This has not been explicitly stated, 
but emerges from the argument of the chapter up to this point: what 
appears to be the case should be given special weight and arguments 
should be used with caution. 


1217°17: It is not possible to determine the reference to Analytics 
with any certainty. Possible passages are Prior Analytics Il, 53°8-10, 
57°37—40. 
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CHAPTER 7 


1217°18-—29 


The theme taken up is that the character of happiness must be inves- 
tigated. On the idea that there are creatures superior to human beings, 
compare F.N. VI, 1141°34f. 


1217°24-6: In this sentence a reason is given for the observation in the 
previous sentence: the need for the qualification ‘human’ is not created 
by the existence of happiness among the lower animals. Aristotle seems 
to regard it as a plain fact, that will not be disputed, that lower animals 
are not said to be happy or unhappy. If the Greeks were indeed not 
willing to call horses happy or unhappy, the explanation may be that 
they thought they lacked a divine element possessed by human beings 
(and this may reflect the etymology of the word—see on 1214°1-8). 
None the less, if, as implied here, human beings are described as happy 
or unhappy on the strength of their possession of human goods it is not 
clear why a horse should not be so called, by analogy, on the strength of 
its possession of the appropriate equine ‘goods. (On the thought, com- 
pare E.N. I, 1099°32—1100°3, where a somewhat different reason is 
given for restricting the attribution of happiness.) 


1217°30-—40 


On the distinction between things realizable by action, and those not, 
see further 1218738—°6, with Commentary. 

The translation ‘realizable by action’ of the Greek word prakton in 
fact corresponds only to the first of the senses of the Greek word here 
distinguished. There seems to be no natural equivalent in English to the 
word, which is formed from a verb meaning ‘do’ using a suffix similar to 
the English ‘-able’. Aristotle uses it not only of the kind of thing which 
can be properly described as done (i.e. actions) but also to the results of 
those actions, though recognizing that this involves two senses. Thus the 
term is applied, in a different sense, both to money-making activities and 
to the wealth they produce. 


1217°30: The reference might be to E.N. VII, 1148°15f., where 
Aristotle distinguishes the different manner in which lower animals can 
experience pleasure, if we connect this with the unmet preceding 
sentence at the end of the last section. 


CHAPTER 8 


This chapter and the parallel chapter in E.N. I, c. 6 have been the 
subject of considerable discussion. They raise problems concerning the 
relation of the #.N. and E.E. to one another, and the attitudes of 
Aristotle towards Plato’s theory of Forms. 
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Aristotle’s opening remark, that the question what the best is must be 
examined, is intelligible in the light of what has preceded; what is less 
clear is why it must be asked in how many senses it is used. This inquiry 
is said at the end of the chapter (1218°26) to be yet to come, though in 
fact it is not discussed later in the E.£. Berti argues that the final good, 
happiness, must be the best in a plurality of senses corresponding to the 
various ways in which other things called ‘good’ by reference to it are 
related to it. Berti’s suggestion might perhaps be developed as follows: 
in taking happiness to be the best of human goods, a comparison is 
implied between the goodness of the final end, and that of the various 
other human goods; but these other goods are so called in different 
senses, though these senses will be related focally to the sense in which 
the final good is so described; hence the final good will have to be 
regarded as best in a corresponding plurality of senses. But this does not 
correspond to any argument that we find in Aristotle; nor is it clear that 
Aristotle would have accepted the principle implied in the argument, 
that where A is correctly described as better than B, they must both be 
called good in the same sense. (On this see Robinson, pp. 188-9.) It 
may be better to interpret Aristotle as not concerned with different 
senses in which one thing (sc. the final good) may be described as the 
best, but with those in which different things (e.g. states, activities, and 
lives) may all be described as the best in the human sphere. This will 
then relate to IJ, 1218°37—1219%39. 

Aristotle proceeds to a discussion of the Platonic theory of Forms in 
its application to goodness. Plato is not mentioned by name, and it has 
been disputed how far the criticism should be regarded as aimed at the 
theory that we find in some of Plato’s dialogues. It is impossible here to 
discuss fully the evidence about how the theory was developed in the 
Academy; but with the exception of 1218*15-32 (see Commentary), the 
chapter does seem to be dealing with a theory that is recognizably the 
same as that to be found in such Platonic dialogues as the Phaedo, 
Republic, Symposium, and Timaeus. 

The character of the theory, as found in Plato, can here only be 
sketched. According to the theory, whenever a plurality of objects are 
all F (for a wide range of values of F, at least), there is a common 
character they all have; this common character, whose existence Is a 
condition of Fs having the sense it does, and which determines Fs 
application to sensibles, is an eternal object, a Form or Idea, not 
perceptible by the senses and not subject to change; these objects are 
regarded as the proper realm of knowledge, which according to the 
theory was strictly only of Forms. In various places where the doctrine 
is presented it is said or implied that the general term is applicable, 
primarily and in the strictest and fullest sense, to the Form and only 
derivatively and in a qualified way to sensible objects. The relation 
between Forms and corresponding particulars is described by Plato in 
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various metaphorical ways, but most commonly particulars are said 
either to participate in (or have a share in) the Form, or to be imperfect 
copies or likenesses of it. Besides serving to explain how a set of objects 
can have a single general term applied to them, the Forms were some- 
times regarded as explaining the actual possession of properties by 
sensible objects; being thus assigned a causal role, they were thought of 
as figuring in explanations of physical phenomena (cf. Phaedo 100-2). 
Although there is considerable dispute over precisely which general 
predicates were held by Plato to have a Form corresponding to them, it 
is reasonable to hold that, so long as he held anything at all approximat- 
ing to the theory I have described, he would have recognized the 
existence of a Form of goodness. In the Republic it is assigned a special 
role vis-d-vis the other Forms (see VI, 506-9). 

Forms were designated by Plato in a number of different ways. Where 
F is a general predicate with a corresponding Form, the Form in ques- 
tion was sometimes designated simply by the abstract noun derived from 
the predicate (e.g. Fness), sometimes by the phrase ‘the F’ or ‘the F- 
itself’. Aristotle strikingly makes use of the phrase ‘the good-itself’ in 
this chapter. It seems to reflect the fact that Plato usually held that the 
Form was the only object to which the associated general term was 
applicable in the full sense: particulars were called F only derivatively 
from the primary application of F to the Form; only the Form is F, 
strictly speaking. This seems to have made it natural to contrast the 
Form, as being the only thing that is itself F (strictly), with other things 
which were called F, but were so called only on the strength of participa- 
tion in, or likeness to, something else which is properly so called. 

In view of this, we might expect to find Aristotle using the phrase ‘the 
good-itself’ as simply an alternative designation of the Platonic Form of 
goodness, an alternative to the phrase ‘the Idea of the good’ which he 
also uses. In fact, however, in this chapter the phrase ‘the good-itself’ is 
clearly not simply a label for the Form of the good. The phrase is 
introduced in the present section before Aristotle begins to discuss the 
Platonic theory. He then points out that the Form of the good would be 
held by the proponents of the theory to qualify as the good itself, in the 
sense in which he has defined it. Towards the end of the chapter, after 
his criticisms of various theories, he expresses his conclusion not as a 
denial that a good itself exists, but a refusal to identify the good-itself 
with any of the candidates he has criticized. None of them is the good- 
itself that he is in search of (1218°7). Soon afterwards, 1218°11, some- 
thing else is identified with the good-itself. He repeats, at 1218°9—11, the 
criteria mentioned for something’s being the good-itself. 

In his description of the reasons for identifying the good-itself with the 
Form of the good, Aristotle says (1) that it will indeed be first among the 
goods; the reason given is that it could exist without the other goods, but 
not the other goods without it, and that defines the relation of priority; 
(ii) that it is a cause, by its presence in other things, of their being goods; 
for this the reason must be that given in °g, that ‘good’ is most truly 
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predicated of it alone, which in turn is explained by the remark that 
other things are good in virtue of similarity to, and participation in, the 
Form of the good. The thought seems to be as follows: participation in a 
Form will only explain how something comes to be called F if the Form 
is F in a non-derivative, and hence stricter, sense; conversely, if the 
Form alone is really F, then, if other things are properly called F, that 
must be on the strength of some relation (e.g. participation) between it 
and the Form; and if it is after this fashion that goods other than the 
Form are so called, the Form is, in some sense a reason for their being 
goods. 

What is the relation between (ii) and (i)? It seems that if the Form ts a 
reason for the goodness of the other good things, there will certainly be 
a sense in which the Form is prior to other gocds: moreover the priority 
involved will be one which will satisfy the criterion of priority men- 
tioned: goods could not exist without the Form if they owe the fact that 
they are goods to the Form. But the principle that A is prior to B when 
A could exist without B but not conversely, will cover a variety of 
different sorts of priority. (On this see Categories c. 12 and Metaphysics 
A, c. 11.) So it is not clear whether (i) says something over and above 
(ii). 
1217°2: ‘...three opinions’. The three opinions are, evidently, (i) that 
the best is the good-itself; (ii) that it is the first among goods; (iii) that it 
is the cause, by its presence, of their being goods. It has been held by 
Solomon (see footnote to his translation of this passage) and others, that 
the three opinions are those examined in the chapter—the Platonic 
theory, the identification of the best with the common good, and the best 
as end, the first two of which are rejected. (See 1218°7—11.) But (1) is 
maintained throughout the chapter, (ii) is a view implicit in the Platonic 
theory, and (iii) is a feature of both the rejected candidates. So there is 
not the required correspondence. 


1217°14-15: On the meaning of ‘separate’ in application to Forms, see 
Commentary on 1218*1-15. 


1217°16-23 


The tone of his initial remarks about the Platonic theory is trenchant, 
almost hostile, and contrasts with the observation at E.N. I, 1096*11-17, 
that the fact that the doctrine was introduced by friends makes the task 
of criticizing it a disagreeable one. This has been taken as indicating that 
the E.E. is earlier than the E.N., on the grounds that the polemical tone 
is what one might expect from a younger man criticizing a theory of 
which he had been an adherent not long before. (This argument, of 
course, assumes an earlier, ‘Platonic’, phase in Aristotle’s thought; see 
Jaeger.) But the argument seems to have little strength on its own; a 
number of different explanations are possible of the difference in tone 
between the two works. 
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When he says that a thorough investigation of the matter belongs to 
another, more accurate discipline, the reference is to dialectic in the 
sense in which that term is used in the Topics (cf. Topics I, 101°2, 
Sophistici Elenchi, 183°39). Although Aristotle thought of the sciences as 
autonomous, each having its own principles and methods, dialectic was 
conceived as having a role in other disciplines; its arguments are in this 
sense ‘common’ to all. A large part of the task of dialectic consisted in 
the exposure of fallacies, ambiguities, and the like. Since the theory 
of Forms has a bearing on a number of sciences that Aristotle dis- 
tinguished, a thorough and general discussion of it cannot be regarded as 
belonging to any one science. It is not necessary to suppose that he 
regarded the examination of the Form of the good that we find in this 
chapter as belonging to dialectic and not to ethics; what he seems to be 
saying is that a full examination of the theory (i.e. one that looked at 
the theory as a whole and did not restrict its attention to the Form of 
the good) would involve going outside ethics into dialectic; hence for the 
general criticisms, he is content to summarize his opinion and refer to 
other discussions. All the criticism that follows concerns itself directly 
with the claim that the good-itself is the Platonic Form of the good. 

What is meant by the remark that to say any Form exists at all is to say 
something ‘verbal and vacuous’? At Metaphysics A 991*20-2, Aristotle 
says that to say that Forms are exemplars and other things participate in 
them is ‘to speak vacuously and use poetical metaphors’. The objection 
that talk of examplars and participation is metaphorical would be cogent 
if the metaphorical language used by Plato was incapable of being 
replaced by an intelligible non-metaphorical exposition of the theory. 
This suggests that the objection is that the theory is in fact unintelligible. 
No such objection seems to be found in what have been held to be 
fragments of lost works of Aristotle in which he criticizes the theory; but 
the argument of 1218*24—8 seems to be not dissimilar. 

The statement that to assert the existence of Forms is to speak ‘verbally’ 
is less easy to interpret; at de Anima 403°2 we find the same combina- 
tion, with ‘verbally’ replaced by ‘dialectically’ (though not in the context 
of a discussion of the theory of Forms). The point of the criticism may be 
that the theory involves a misconstrual of what is perfectly acceptable 
in a dialectical discussion; in a modern idiom it involves ascribing un- 
warranted ontological implications to features of ordinary discourse. 


1217°22: ‘External discussions’: The significance of such references, 
which are fairly frequent in Aristotle, has been much disputed. They 
may contain works of Aristotle now lost, intended for a wider circle than 
treatises like FE. E. 


1217°23-25 


This is the second summary remark that Aristotle makes and I think it is 
best taken as summarizing the main burden of his criticism of the theory 
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of Forms in this chapter. (Note ‘for’ in °25, suggesting that what follows 
is going to justify the remark about the irrelevance to practice of the 
Form of the good.) This theme is taken up at 1218°33f. 


1217°25-35 


In this passage Aristotle introduces his doctrine that the verb ‘to be’ is 
used in a plurality of senses, corresponding to the various categories, and 
argues that something similar is true of ‘good’. In the translation I have 
adopted the rendering: ‘is so called in many ways’, as it is anachronistic 
to suppose that Aristotle had in mind a plurality of senses, as we should 
understand that term now. But it is convenient, none the less, to think of 
the doctrine in that way, because the ground for saying that a term was 
‘said in many ways’ was that different uses could be associated with 
different ‘accounts’ (/ogoi) or specifications of the conditions for its 
application. From this he concludes that there is no single science of 
good, just as there is no single science of being. The central questions 
of interpretation are: I: How does Aristotle try to establish the plurality 
of senses of ‘good’? II: How is the conclusion derived, that there is no 
single science of good, and what is the bearing of this on the Platonic 
theory? 

I: It is impossible here to go into the doctrine of categories fully, or 
the associated doctrine of the multivocity of ‘be’. (For fuller discussions 
of this, see Ackrill’s commentary on Categories, c. 4 and Kirwan’s on 
Metaphysics Y, c. 2.) The theory of categories underwent develop- 
ment in Aristotle’s writings (in the Categories it was not related to any 
ambiguity in the meaning of the verb ‘to be’), but it is probably true that 
at all times, the theory involved treating all the things that are said to be 
(or, as we should say, exist) as belonging to one or another of a listable 
set of ultimate classes or summa genera. This classification of existents 
into summa genera or highest kinds is an ultimate one in the sense that 
the summa genera are not to be regarded as themselves subordinate 
to a still more comprehensive genus embracing everything that there is. 
Hence Aristotle denies that being is a genus (cf. Metaphysics B 998°22, 
Posterior Analytics 11, 92°14). The list of categories which Aristotle gives 
varies a good deal, and is seldom as long as it is in this passage. In the 
Categories ten are listed, but most commonly only substance, quality, 
relation, and perhaps quantity are mentioned. According to Aristotle, 
though both an individual substance (e.g. Socrates) and a quality (e.g. 
courage) may be said to exist, we must not suppose that the possibility of 
making this assertion about each of them implies that there is a genus, or 
kind, containing all existents, to which they both belong. The doctrine of 
the plurality of senses of ‘to be’ might then follow from this doctrine in 
the following way: since in saying of courage that it exists, we are not 
assigning it to a genus of existents (there is none), we must be assigning 
it to one of the several ultmate genera, to one of which everything that 
exists belongs—in this case, the summun genus, or category, of quality. 
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But when an existential assertion is made about an item in another 
category, the assignment will of course be to a different category; and 
this might be thought to have the consequence that ‘to be’ is systemati- 
cally ambiguous, having a different sense according to the category of 
item involved: for one thing, to exist will be to be a quality, for another, 
to be a substance, and so on. This interpretation goes beyond anything 
explicit in Aristotle’s works, but is in line with his general views on the 
sources of ambiguity, though it requires us to hold that the ambiguity of 
‘to be’ associated with the theory of categories is exhibited solely in 
existential assertions. 

What are the features of the use of ‘good’ which he takes to show that 
‘sood’ has as many senses as ‘be’? This passage is closely parallel to E.N. 
I, 1096°23-—9, and it seems reasonable to make use of what he says there 
for interpreting it. Here he says simply that the good is in each of these 
‘categories’ (for the translation of °30, see Notes). In the E.N., he says, 
more explicitly, that the good (or perhaps the word ‘good’) is said in the 
category of substance (literally ‘in the what-is’) or of quality or... and 
later implies that it is ‘said in all the categories’. Assuming that the same 
point is being made here, the problem is to determine what is meant by 
saying that the good is said (i.e. predicated) in all categories. Both here 
and in the E.N., examples are given of goods in the various categories, 
the list is almost the same in both passages. 

The simplest interpretation is that Aristotle means that the term 
‘good’ can be predicated of things in any of the categories; in favour of 
this is the fact that it can hardly be disputed that something properly 
described as good may belong to any of the categories he distinguishes, 
as Aristotle’s examples show. This straightforward view is open to 
the following objections. (i) Aristotle seems to think that it follows 
immediately from the feature of the use of ‘good’ that he refers to, that 
‘good’ is used in as many senses as ‘be’. We are not told why that 
should follow, but presumably it does so in virtue of some general 
principle which Aristotle accepted. Now if, when he says that the good is 
predicated in all the categories, he means simply that goods are dis- 
tributed among all the categories, it is difficult to see what the principle 
used is, if not some principle that no word may be used, in the same 
sense, of items in different categories. Such a principle might appear 
initially plausible if certain kinds of example are considered. It seems 
natural to suppose that ‘pale’ cannot be applied in the same sense both 
to Socrates and to the colour of his complexion; or again that a field and 
the distance across it cannot in the same sense be described as small. But 
if applied quite generally, the principle seems to be quite unacceptable. 
There seems little to be said for the view that ‘visible’ is not applied 
in the same sense to substances, qualities, quantities, and relations. 
Aristotle nowhere enunciates such a principle, nor does he seem to 
employ it explicitly elsewhere. There is no mention of such a principle in 
the Topics in the discussion of the ways of detecting ambiguities. As 
interpreted above, the thesis that the different categories generate cor- 
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responding different senses of ‘be’ does not imply that items in different 
categories cannot have the same term applied to them in the same sense: 
that items do not belong to a common genus does not imply that a term 
may not be predicated univocally of them, since such predications need 
not be construed as involving the assignment of the categorially different 
items to a single genus. For further discussion, see Ackrill (1972). 

(ii) The interpretation under discussion is not very easy to reconcile 
with the language of Aristotle, both here and in the E.N. To say that the 
good is ‘said in all the categories’ is at least not a very natural way of 
expressing the thought that goods may belong to any of the categories, 
and this thought is one which could easily have expressed succinctly and 
unambiguously if that had been what he had in mind here. 

It seems to me that the correct interpretation must take proper 
account, firstly of the fact that Aristotle seems to regard the ambiguity of 
‘good’ as in some way parallel to the ambiguity of ‘be’, and secondly of 
the fact that the examples given are all of things which are necessarily 
and essentially good, not of things that may be intelligibly described as 
good, but are so or not depending on the individual case. This may 
suggest that Aristotle’s thought was that for some things, to be good is to 
be (a case of) justice, for others to be good is to be the right amount, 
and similarly in the other cases. This line of approach is perhaps more 
plausible if we suppose that Aristotle has in mind, at least primarily, 
judgements of the form ‘X is a good’ rather than ‘X is good’; these are 
distinguishable in many cases in Greek by the inflexion of the adjective, 
and Aristotle at several places certainly does allude to identifications of 
an item as a good (121810, 18-19, 1218°22). The point will then be that 
to be a good consists sometimes in being a certain sort of substance, 
sometimes a certain sort of quality, sometimes a certain sort of quantity; 
it follows from this that there can be no abstractable generic feature 
common to all goods: giving a logos or specification of what it is which 
constitutes an item as a good will be essentially different in different 
cases: sometimes the specification will be ‘to be a substance which...’ 
sometimes ‘to be a quality which...’. 

This may be a correct account of Aristotle’s doctrine here, but as a 
doctrine it is open to fairly obvious objections. In the first place, the 
narrowing of attention to identificatory judgements of goodness, of the 
form ‘—is a good’ may seem unduly restrictive, and to treat as primary 
what seems to be secondary, since judgements of the form ‘X is a good’ 
are most plausibly regarded as analysable into statements of the form ‘X 
is a thing which is good’, where the relative clause contains an adjectival, 
non-identificatory predication of ‘good’. Nothing in the argument attri- 
buted to Aristotle rules out the possibility that some single character 
whose presence in items in any of the categories leads to their being 
described as goods: to be a good will be to be a substance which is @ or a 
quality which is ¢, etc. If so, it will be natural to identify goodness with 
ness, a single character possessed by all goods, even though to be a 
good will vary according to the category of item involved. If an objection 
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is raised to the suggestion that there could be a common character 
shared by substances, qualities, quantities, etc., the objection would 
have to appeal to some general principle of a kind we have already 
rejected. An alternative way of meeting the objection that no argument 
is offered to rule out a common character, ascribed to things in attribu- 
tive, non-identificatory judgements of goodness would be to argue that 
being good needed to be explained in terms of being a good and not vice 
versa; but no such argument is offered. 

Whatever may be the correct interpretation of this extremely puzzling 
passage, it is doubtful if a satisfactory argument for the multivocity of 
‘good’ can be extracted: for Aristotle is plainly trying to show that ‘good’ 
cannot be univocal by an entirely general argument which appeals only 
to the locutions in which ‘good’ occurs. But such linguistic phenomena 
are hardly by themselves inconsistent with the word’s having a constant 
meaning. If someone wishes to define ‘good’ as meaning ‘conducive to 
happiness’, this view can hardly be rejected on the basis of the sort of 
considerations that Aristotle seems to be alluding to here. 

II: The wider problem raised by this passage is how it fits into the 
criticisms of the Platonic theory. Aristotle says that, just as the good is 
not a single thing embracing the things mentioned, neither is there a 
single science of the good. In the next section he argues that even in the 
case of goods so called within a single category, there is no single science 
that investigates them. It is Aristotle’s view that where a class of things 
belong to a single genus, they are all objects of a single science. He has 
argued that goods do not belong to a single genus or kind; hence there is 
no single science of the good; but what is the relevance of establishing 
that goodness is the object of numerous distinct sciences? It has been 
suggested that Aristotle is implicitly arguing against the existence of the 
Form of the good by showing that at least its existence cannot be 
established by one of the standard arguments for the existence of 
forms—the ‘argument from the sciences’ (cf. Berti). The argument from 
the sciences is referred to by Aristotle at Metaphysics A 990°12; M 
1079°8—9, and an exposition of the argument is to be found in what 
appears to be a fragment of the lost work On the Ideas (Ross fr. 
3, Oxford Translation, XH, p. 125). According to that passage, the 
Platonists argued that a single untfied science required correlative, 
unitary items to form its subject-matter, and this was one of the argu- 
ments used in the Academy for the existence of Forms. But it is difficult 
to believe that Aristotle is here arguing against the existence of the Form 
of the good, in this manner, by arguing against the existence of a single 
science. In the first place, the conclusion that goodness is not a single 
genus containing all goods surely would have enabled Aristotle to draw 
the conclusion that there is no Form of the good directly. Indeed, the 
statement here that there is no single science either of being or of the 
good appears to be a conclusion from the doctrine, stated at >33-5, that 
neither being nor good is a single thing embracing what he has men- 
tioned, and it therefore seems impossible to treat it as an attempt to 
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undermine the ‘argument from the sciences’ without making It into a 
petitio principii. The remark that there is not a single science either of 
being or of good is, as I interpret it, an obiter dictum, interesting because 
it shows that Aristotle at the time that he wrote the E.E. , regarded the 
absence of a single genus as precluding the possibility of a single science, 
and there is no sign of his later doctrine that things that are focally 
related may form the subject-matter of a single science. On this see, 
further, Owen (1960). 


1217°35—1218"1 


Aristotle now says that it does not fall to a single science to investigate 
all goods even of a single category. The examples given are of the 
moderate and right occasion, i.e. the goods in the categories of time and 
quantity (cf. °31-2). This passage is paralleled by E.N. 1096°29-34. 
Different sciences concern themselves with each in diverse spheres of 
human interest. In this section he is willing to allow that a single science 
might investigate goods both in the category of time and of quantity, as 
in the examples of generalship and medicine; so the argument of °25-35 
from the categorial diversity of good to the non-existence of a general 
science of good is not thought to rule out sciences whose objects belong 
to more than one category; but it is difficult to see, in view of the con- 
cession that the objects of a single science may be categorially diverse, 
how there can be any immediate step from the thesis that the good does 
not constitute a genus to the conclusion that there is no single science of 
the good. The difficulty seems to be that Aristotle’s view of the way that 
sciences ought to be unified and differentiated assigns to each science a 
single genus, whose members are objects with which the science deals 
(cf. Posterior Analytics 1, 76°16-25; II, c. 32). That would indeed pre- 
clude the existence of a single science with a categorially variegated 
subject-matter. But this picture is certainly something of an idealization, 
as shown by his examples here, of medicine and generalship. 

This section appears to argue directly against the Platonic theory, 
by claiming that the existence of different sciences that study the 
good precludes the existence of a general science of good, whereas the 
Platonic theory presupposes | the existence of such a science, with the 
Form as its object. So, while 25-35, as I have interpreted it, starts from 
the doctrine of categories, derives from that the conclusion that there is 
no single genus of good, and then mentions in passing that it follows that 
there is no single science for the good, this section moves from the 
observed phenomenon of a plurality of sciences to the denial of a general 
science, of which the (unstated) conclusion is that there is no Form of 
the good. That this is the point of this section is corroborated by the 
parallel passage in E.N. (I, 1096°29-34), where it is presented explicitly 
as a reductio ad absurdum of the Platonic hypothesis. 

As an argument it is open to serious objection. Although there are 
indeed the different sciences that Aristotle mentions, that will certainly 
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not rule out the possibility of a ‘higher’, superordinate science, set over 
such sciences (see, later in this chapter, 1218°12f., with Commentary). 
The science of the good for man is that to which more special sciences, 
concerned with specific human goods, are subordinate. It is, of course, 
perfectly consistent to allow that there is a single, architectonic science 
of human good, and deny that there is a wholly general science of good 
in general (and not merely human good). But the argument from the 
existence of distinct sciences, dealing with specific human goods, to the 
impossibility of a completely general science of the good, such as Plato 
accepted, is invalid; and if it were accepted as valid, it is difficult to see 
how the inference from the same premisses to a denial of a single science 
of human good could be disallowed. 


1218°1-15 


This passage must be considered as a whole, because the test is in an 
extremely poor state, and it looks as if we have lacunae in at least two 
places. There is a general correspondence between the first part and 
E.N. 1096°19-23, and between the second part and E.N. 1096°34—-5. 
But there are two striking differences: in the E.E. Aristotle says that 
there is no Form corresponding to a set of things serially ordered as if it 
were his view, with no hint that it was also held, and actually argued for, 
by Plato. He says that in the case of everything in which the earlier and 
later is present, there is no common thing over and above them, that is 
separate from them. If there were it would be prior to the first member 
of the series. The argument is then illustrated for the case of the double, 
which is the first of the manifolds. In the E.N., on the other hand, the 
argument is presented purely as an argumentum ad hominem. The 
introducers of the doctrines of Forms and said to have denied that there 
was any single Form of things that are serially ordered; they therefore 
ought, in consistency, to have denied that there was a single Form of 
goodness either, since, as Aristotle argues, goods fall into a serial order. 

The argument has often been attacked as extremely weak (cf. Cherniss, 
Appendix VI). In a series like the sequence of natural numbers, the 
number two (according to the Greeks) is prior to all the others; and the 
argument is that the Form of number, like the other Forms, ts prior to 
the particulars falling under it, which would mean that it was prior to the 
first number, which it cannot be if two is the first number. But the 
contradiction thus generated is only an apparent one, and arises from a 
failure to distinguish different senses in which one thing may be said to 
be prior to another. Aristotle himself is at pains, elsewhere, to make just 
this sort of distinction between senses in which one thing may be said 
to be prior to another. In this passage in the E.EF., Aristotle does 
offer some explanation of the sense in which the Form is prior to its 
particulars—the first member of the series depends on the common 
element for its existence (whereas the converse relation does not hold, as 
we have to add); and one might attempt to rehabilitate the argument by 
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claiming that the same ontological dependence holds between each 
member in the series, so that the argument does not exploit an ambiguity 
in the sense of ‘prior’. But the relation between a Form and its par- 
ticulars, as conceived by holders of the theory, is different from the 
relation between an earlier and a later member of the number series: the 
formula ‘A could exist without B but not B without A’ covers a number 
of specific differences (cf. Commentary on 1217°1-15 ad fin.). In any 
case, there seems no good reason why a holder of the theory of Forms 
should retain the premiss that the number two is, without qualification, 
the first number. It may be the first number in the number series, but 
there seems no reason why a holder of the theory of Forms should 
continue to hold that it is the first number in every sense, if he holds that 
each Form is prior to its particulars and itself a possessor of the character 
it represents. The Form of number will itself be a number, and in an 
appropriate sense prior to any member of the number series. 

Why then do we have in the E.N., the same thesis about the existence 
of a Form of things serially ordered presented without argument, and as 
a view accepted by the Platonists? The most natural explanation seems 
to be one which would place the E.N. after the E.E.: that Aristotle had 
had doubts about the argument’s validity, but it was one which had been 
used by some members of the Academy. It seems difficult to see other- 
wise why Aristotle should have presented the argument in the E.N. as an 
argumentum ad hominem. 

Another difference between the E.N. and E.E. is, of course, that in 
the text of the E.E. as we have it, there is no argument for the serial 
ordering of goods. Assuming the argument is the same in both we have 
to choose between saying that Aristotle expected the essential premiss 
that goods are serially ordered to be gathered from the context, and 
supposing that there is a lacuna in °8. 

This passage stresses that there ts no common Form which 1s, in 
addition, separate from things that are serially ordered. There is no 
suggestion that all things serially ordered lack a common character. 
What is denied is that such a common element is a Platonic Form. In 
the E.N., on the other hand, it is simply said that there cannot be a 
‘common idea over and above these things’. I take it that the reason why 
the separate character of the Form is emphasized in the E.E. is that only 
if it is separate will the premiss of the argument be true, that the Form is 
prior to its instances. In the E.N., on the other hand, the argument 
occurs in a passage all of which, at least up to 1096°32, is directed 
against the thesis that the Form is something common which all goods 
share. What is found objectionable, there, is that the theory of Forms 
involves the view that goodness is a common character. Thus, in the 
E.N., we have the argument presented as an argumentum ad hominem 
with no mention of the crucial assumption which was thought to cause 
difficulty. That suggests a later date for the E.N. 

Keeping the manuscript reading at *8f., which gives us ‘if it results 
that the common character is the Form’, and postulating no lacuna before 
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the conditional clause, the text is extremely difficult to make sense of. 
For we have to suppose that the conditional clause has as its consequent 
the sentence ‘it will be prior to the double’, so the conditional will be 
saying that the Form many-fold will have to be prior to the double if the 
common character is construed as a Platonic Form by being treated as 
separate. But although it is certainly correct to say that the supposedly 
absurd conclusion that the many-fold would be prior to the double 
follows only if the Form is treated as separate, it would be superfluous to 
add such a condition there, since it has already been said at “6—7 that the 
conclusion is that the many-fold cannot be predicated in common and as 
a separate entity. °7~8 will then give as a reason for this that (if such a 
common predicate is separate) it will be prior to the double, and the 
assumption that the common character is separate would not need to be 
mentioned again. 

I conclude that either emendation, or the postulation of a lacuna, is 
necessary. D. J. Allan (1963~4), proposes emending the text so that ‘if’ 
is replaced by ‘or’ (‘or else the consequence follows ...’). This gives the 
whole passage the form of a dilemma. 

The suggestion is ingenious, and involves a minimum of alteration to 
the text. The difficulty is that it seems to require that we interpret as 
having the form of a dilemma an argument in which only one horn of the 
dilemma is stated. Already, at “1-3, Aristotle has indicated the possi- 
bility he wishes to argue against as the possibility of a separate Form 
common to all members of an ordered sequence. It seems very difficult 
to take the strikingly similar language of “9 as referring, instead, to the 
supposition that there is a separate Form corresponding to all goods, 
conceived as being on the same level and not serially ordered. Allan 
does, however, seem to be right in holding that the section from “8 
onward represents a more general argument against the Platonic theory, 
which does not exploit the serial ordering of goods. 

In the absence of any satisfactory emendation I assume that a sentence 
or two has dropped out in “8. As mentioned earlier, the argument as 
presented in E.E. lacks an explicit statement of the crucial premiss that 
goods constitute an ordered series, and it may well have been enunciated 
in the section that has dropped out. As consequent for the conditional 
at *8—g we might supply a sentence like “There are other problems 
if...’; an advantage of the view that there is a lacuna in “8 is that the 
conditional seems to belong with what follows rather than with what 
precedes, and what follows is a new argument closely parallel to E.N. I, 
1096°34-"5. 

The argument is that the Platonists inferred from the fact that distinct 
things could be correctly described as goods, that there is a good-itself. 
Aristotle then argues that the word ‘itself’ occurs as an extra element in 
the specification of the Form, over and above the general definition of 
goodness which the other goods satisfy. But what can be the significance 
of this ‘itself’, except to signify that the Form is eternal, and separate? 
But, Aristotle argues, the mere fact of eternity will not make the Form 
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of the good any better than any ordinary good thing. So, the common 
character, goodness, will not be the same as the Form. 

There are a number of puzzling features in the argument. (i) If we 
postulate a lacuna in “14 and fill the text out in the way suggested, the 
argument will be an argument against the identification of the Form of 
the good with the highest good. The point of the assertion that being 
eternal does not necessarily make a thing any better must be that, on the 
view being attacked, the only difference between the Form of the good 
and any other good thing will be that the Form is eternal and that 
therefore the fact that it is eternal is the only ground for regarding it as 
the highest good. Neither here nor in the E.N. is there an argument 
against the existence of the Form of the good, only against its identifica- 
tion with the highest good. It is then surprising that Aristotle, at *14—-15, 
concludes that the Form of the good is not identical with the common 
character, goodness, as though an argument to show that the character 
common to all goods cannot be a separate Form had preceded. 

(ii) Aristotle seems to introduce the notion of a good-itself here in 
“10-11 as if it were an entirely new conception, not something already 
mentioned at the beginning of the chapter. 

(ili) His argument seems to involve a misunderstanding of Plato’s 
reason for using phrases like ‘the X itself’, which is that the Form is 
conceived as being that which is itself good, not good only through 
the presence of something else that is good in its own right. If so, 
‘itself’ does not introduce a further specification of the definition of the 
Form. The same argument occurs at E.N. I, 1096734—"5. Compare also 
Metaphysics A 991°2-8 and M 1079°33-°11. At 15, it is said that the 
common character must belong to every member of the class (presumably 
every member of the class in question), and that is given as a reason for 
denying the identity of the Form with the common character. The 
argument appears to be that if one introduces a good-itself, the qualifica- 
tion ‘itself’ disqualifies the Form from being a common character shared 
by every good thing, presumably because it represents a different form 
of goodness from that possessed by any ordinary good thing. But if so, 
Aristotle is simply misunderstanding the sense of ‘itself’. 

(iv) In the £.N., unlike the E.E., it is implied that the addition of 
‘itself’ must signify solely, in each case, that the Form is eternal; whereas 
here there is mention also of the status of the Form as something 
separate. Does that mean that it does not depend for its existence on 
particulars? Or is it rather that it has to be conceived of as a distinct 
good? The argument does seem to assume that the Form of the good is 
itself a good, and argue from that that it will be a good after a different 
fashion from other goods, and hence not the common character. 

(v) The argument appears to assume that there is such a thing as the 
common character goodness, despite the fact that the earlier argu- 
ments about ‘good’ and the categories, have tended to undermine that 
assumption. 

(vi) Why does Aristotle adopt here such an ambivalent attitude 
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towards the acceptability of the notion of good-itself? Perhaps because 
he regarded himself as offering an alternative theory to Plato’s, and a 
better one, hence he sometimes expressed his view as a view about what 
could be identified with the good-itself. However, given his theory, the 
phrase is inappropriate, since it goes with the view that other goods are 
not really goods at all. If we suppose that the E.N. is later, it will be easy 
to see why he should have abandoned it in the E.N. 

The alternative, of not postulating a lacuna at *14, will give a perfectly 
translatable text, but it is open to the objection that it is quite unclear 
why the point that an eternal F is not more F than one that is not should 
establish the non-identity of the common character with the form. 

Neither here nor in E.N. is it made clear precisely what sort of 
argument against Plato is to be obtained from the consideration that the 
good-itself is no better than any other good, but, in both cases it is 
plausible to suppose that it is an argument against the identification 
of the Form of the good with the best. Perhaps we should suppose 
that there is a rather longer lacuna than has been supposed, in which 
Aristotle first draws his conclusion that the common character (con- 
ceived as being separate) cannot be highest good and then adds that the 
Form was said to be the highest good, and then concludes (*14-15) that 
the common character cannot be identified with the Form. The reason is 
given that the common character is common to all the things that possess 
it. This is presumably intended to point out the inconsistency of treating 
the common character shared by all goods as itself a further good. 


1218°15—32 


This passage divides into three sections (*15-24, *24-30, *30-2) the 
internal argument of which is reasonably clear; what is obscure is the 
connection between them, and whose views are being attacked by 
Aristotle here. An admirable analysis of the argument, and discussion of 
the identity of Aristotle’s opponents is given by Brunschwig, and my 
discussion of both issues owes a good deal to his article. 

This passage is almost entirely without parallel in E.N. I, 1096°5—7 is 
no more than a passing reference to the Pythagorean doctrine, and a 
different one from that under attack here. Likewise, M.M. 1183°24-8 is 
parallel only in a general way. 

In the first section, Aristotle objects to his unnamed opponents that 
the procedure they follow is the reverse of the correct one: they seek to 
demonstrate the goodness of things agreed to be good, like justice and 
health, from propositions that are far more dubious. The argument 
seems to be as follows: (i) Numbers are goods. (ii) Virtues are numbers. 
(iii) Virtues (e.g. justice) are goods. To this he objects that it requires 
demonstration that ‘the fine’ has application in the sphere of unchanging 
objects; that is, (i) (or rather, a presupposition of it) needs demonstra- 
tion. The procedure ought to be reversed, and propositions like (iii) 
should be the premisses of the argument. Aristotle’s view seems to 
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be that, although, strictly, goodness has application only within the 
sphere of the changeable, since only there are there things that can be 
brought into existence, the fine is to be found in both fields (compare 
Metaphysics M 1078°31: ‘Since the good and the fine are different (for 
the one is always in action, but the fine occurs also in unchanging 
things. ..)’. See also 1218°4-6, with Commentary). So the conclusion 
of the quasi-inductive argument that he thinks would have been accept- 
able is not precisely the inverse of the argument criticized. 

Although the methodological criticism is levelled against the argument 
just mentioned, *19—21 suggest a second syllogism, to establish I (i), as 
follows: II (1) Good-itself is the One. (ii) The One belongs to numbers. 
Therefore (iii) Good belongs to numbers. Only (i) is stated, at *20—1, 
but (ii) seems to be required if (i) is to support (iii), which in its turn 
differs only verbally from (i) in the first argument. 

At *16, he says that they ought to demonstrate the good-itself in the 
opposite way to that in which they do now, but the argument (I) that is 
directly criticized does not mention the good-itself. Such a mention 
occurs in II, but in a premiss ((i)): II is not a demonstration of what 
good-itself is. Such a demonstration, as Brunschwig points out, occurs 
in the second section (*24-32), as appears from *26, and it may be 
reconstructed as follows: III(i) Numbers seek the One. (ii) That which 
numbers seek is the good-itself. Therefore (iii) Good-itself is the One. 
(ii) needs to be supplied in order to make “24-6 intelligible. Since I(i) = 
II(iii), and HIdii) = Ii), Il forms a bridge between the first two 
sections of this passage, supplying a premiss to the argument of the first 
section, and using the conclusion of the second. In III, the main burden 
of his criticism falls on (i), which he criticizes as being unintelligible and 
metaphorical, and requiring support that is not forthcoming. ITI(ii), how- 
ever, though unstated, seems to require support. We might reconstruct 
the following argument: IV(i) What numbers seek is what all beings 
essentially seek. (ii) What all beings essentially seek is the good-itself. 
Therefore, (iii) What all numbers seek is the good-itself. IV(ii) would 
then be undermined by Aristotle’s observation that there is no single 
good which everything seeks, as each sort of thing seeks its own specific 
good, and I[V(i) would rest on an ontology that reduced everything to 
numbers. If this reconstruction is correct, 1218°15—32 forms a passage 
that needs to be examined as a whole, in which a single metaphysical 
theory, relating goodness to a mathematical ontology, is subjected to 
criticisms at several points. The passage is marked off by the summary of 
the chapter which follows it, and the criticism of the classical Platonic 
Ideal Theory that precedes it. 

What argument, of a more acceptable kind, does Aristotle gesture 
towards at “21-4? The argument seems to be that agreed goods like 
health and strength are so regarded because they exhibit order and 
stability (equilibrium, balance); but such characteristics are to be found 
in a higher degree in unchanging objects, so the good, (or rather, 
Aristotle qualifies, the fine) is to be discerned there still more. The 
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argument is an inductive one in a loose sense. For the claim that virtues 
are goods because they possess order and structure, compare I, 1222 "3. 

The idea that health consists in a certain structure of bodily elements is 
to be found in Physics VII, 246°3-8, Topics 145°7-8. A generalization 
of such propositions about agreed goods would yield the doctrine of 
Metaphysics M 1078°36: ‘The most general forms of the fine are order 
and proportion and definition, which characteristics are established pre- 
eminently by the mathematical sciences.’ 

The object of Aristotle’s attack has been identified as Plato, as the 
Pythagoreans, or as Xenocrates. 

In favour of the hypothesis that the Pythagoreans were the object of 
Aristotle’s attack is the apparent attempt, in the theory being criticized, 
to reduce health and justice to numbers, or to a mathematically express- 
ible structure. (Compare Aristotle’s remarks about the Pythagoreans at 
Metaphysics A 985°26—32, 1078°21-2.) 

In favour of the identification of Xenocrates as the holder of the 
doctrine here criticized is the fact that the reference to ‘now’ at 1218716 
suggests a certain topicality, and the fact that in the passage under 
discussion no distinction is drawn between ‘ideal’ and ‘mathematical’ 
numbers. Xenocrates appears to have rejected such a distinction (for the 
evidence, see Ross (1951), pp. I5I—2), and in that respect satisfies the 
specification found in this passage. 

How strong is the evidence that Plato ever held such a theory? There 
are a number of passages in which Aristotle appears to claim that Plato 
identified all Forms with numbers, at some stage (compare Metaphysics 
A g91°9—10, 992°16; M 1073*18-19, 108175-17, 108223-4, 1083°17— 
18, 1086711~13; N 1090716—17, 1091526). That Plato ever held such a 
doctrine has been disputed (see Cherniss and Ross (1951)), but for 
present purposes it is sufficient that such a doctrine was attributed to 
Plato by Aristotle. There is similar evidence that Plato was credited by 
Aristotle with having treated the One as having the role of formal 
cause in the generation of Forms. (See, for example, Metaphysics A 
987° 18-25.) 

Brunschwig suggests that what we have may in fact be, in summary 
form, a criticism that was developed more fully in Aristotle’s own lost 
work On the Good, itself a version of Plato’s lectures, no doubt also 
containing some criticism of Plato’s doctrines. 

But it is difficult to believe that Plato, or whoever held the theory, 
thought of the demonstration in question as a means of discovery of the 
goodness of health, wisdom, etc.; it is surely much more probable that 
the aim was to explain the goodness of such generally recognized goods 
by offering a systematic theory. It is hardly an objection to a theory that 
it has as consequences truths concerning which we are far more certain 
than we are of the axioms of the theory. 

Similarly, the objection that the proposition that numbers seek the 
One is metaphorical seems too facile. 
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1218*19-20: ‘Numbers and monads’. The use of the term ‘monad’ is no 
doubt to be interpreted in the light of what is said by Alexander of 
Aphrodisias in his commentary on the Metaphysics (55.20f. = Ross, p. 
113, fr. 2 of On the Good). It is there said that, both for Plato and 
Pythagoreans, solids are generated out of planes, planes out of lines, and 
lines out of points (which are there called monads), which were ultimate 
and not further analysable. Aristotle says that they regard these elements 
(or rather, no doubt, sets of them) as numbers, and it was thus, presum- 
ably, that numbers (conceived of as aggregates of basic elements) were 
regarded as the ultimate constituents of the universe. If so, in this 
passage, ‘numbers’ and ‘monads’ refer to the same things. 


1218733-35 


This summarizing passage marks the end of the criticism of the Platonic 
Theory. It parallels the initial summary of his criticism of Plato at 
1217°19-25. The argument that the Platonic Form is of no use to 
political science, because each science is devoted to seeking to achieve a 
good specific to that science, is extremely brief. Presumably, when he 
says here and at 1217°25, that it is not useful, he means that a knowledge 
of it is of no use. If so, a Platonist might reply with the objection raised 
at E.N. I, 1096°35-1097°3, to which Aristotle replies with remarks 
similar to those he makes here. 


1218°36—38 


These lines were excised as a gloss by Cook Wilson and the O.C.T. The 
first sentence begins with a reference to ‘what is written in the treatise’ 
(logos), followed by a brief allusion to an argument, apparently having 
the form of a dilemma. There follows a further argument against the 
Platonic Theory: the Form of the good is not ‘realizable by action’. The 
latter criticism, which Aristotle certainly wished to make of the Platonic 
Theory, whether these lines are genuine or not, is most conveniently 
considered with the criticism of the identification of the common 
character goodness with the supreme good. 

The form of citation in *36 is strange, and it is probably impossible to 
reach any firm conclusion about what work is referred to. A similar 
form of words occurs at VII, 1244>30-1. The matter is discussed at 
length by Dirlmeier, both in his note on this passage, and in his article 
‘Merkwiirdige Zitate’, in which he also discusses II, 1220°11 (see 
Commentary) and VII, 1244°30-1. The reference may be to some early 
work, like On Philosophy, On the Ideas, or On the Good: but the form 
of words is uncharacteristic. Dirlmeier refers to Topics 105°12, and in 
the article, perhaps more relevantly, to Topics 109°13f. ‘Another rule is 
to examine classes of which it has been said that something belongs 
either to all or to no members.’ 
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The argument would then be as follows: (1) The Form of the good, if it 
exists, is useful (i.e. knowledge of it is useful) either to all sciences or to 
none. In order to show that it is not useful to every science, one counter- 
example is enough. So (ii) it is not useful to every science, and therefore 
(iii), by (i), it is not useful to any science. Therefore, in particular, it is 
not useful to political science (cf. *34). 

The argument for (ii) may have been not dissimilar to E.N. I, 1097°8- 
I1, where Aristotle says that it is difficult to see how a weaver or a 
doctor will be helped in his craft by having seen the Form of the good. It 
is probable that in this passage the term ‘science’ is used in a broad 
sense, covering a range which includes higher order disciplines like 
mathematics, and also practical skills like medicine, gymnastics and 
generalship. The problem, if these lines are genuine, concerns Aristotle’s 
justification for enunciating the original disjunction, (i). Aristotle’s 
argument seems to involve an unwarrantable insistence that, if every 
good is so, ultimately, in virtue of its relation to the Form of the good, 
no particular good can be recognized as such except by someone with 
knowledge of the Form. 


1218°38—1218°6 


It emerges from the summarizing passage at 1218°7-g that Aristotle is 
here arguing against a second view, distinct from the Platonic one, that 
the ‘good-itself’ is a common character, goodness, shared by all goods. 
The argument is brief, perhaps because some of the earlier arguments 
tell as much against the existence of such a common character as against 
the Platonic Forms specifically, e.g. 1217°25-35 and perhaps 12181-15. 
#384 seem to give two arguments against the claims of the common 
character to be the good-itself which Aristotle is looking for. One is that 
it is not ‘realizable’, an objection that was also raised against the Forms 
at *37-—8. The other argument occurs in the clause in brackets in 1. 
There then follows, at °2—4, a further supporting remark. Is this offered 
as a third argument, or 1s it intended to support one of the two already 
given? 

It is worth noting, first, that the conclusion is stated in a rather 
surprising way: as it seems to have been Aristotle’s view that there is no 
single common character, goodness, the question of its identity with the 
good-itself ought not to arise. The earlier argument for the ambiguity of 
‘good’ would have as a consequence that there is no single common 
character possessed by all good things. It 1s as if Aristotle were offering 
here a brief and popular argument for a conclusion already established, 
in a more fundamental way, by the earlier, more technical, arguments. 

That Aristotle discusses the common character at all as a candidate for 
being the good-itself is rather surprising. He began the chapter by laying 
down some conditions that any candidate proposed must fulfil (1217°3- 

5); the Platonic Form appeared to fulfil them, hence the discussion of it. 
These requirements are not abandoned: in 1218° 9-11 his own candidate 
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is shown to satisfy them (see Commentary on the next section). No 
such motivating reason is given for the brief discussion of the common 
character. 

In fact, it seems that the common character is thought to deserve 
discussion because those who accepted that there is such a common 
character would claim that it is the reason for anything’s being a good. 
Would they also claim that it was first among the goods (cf. 1217°4, 
1218°11) and highest of all goods? If they accepted the first of these, 
their position would involve more than bare acceptance of such a com- 
mon character: they would be treating it as itself the unique possessor of 
the character, and thus separate from all the possessors of it. Their 
position would then be that criticized by Aristotle at 1218*°1-15, which 
involved incoherently separating the common character, and treating it 
as one of its own instances. Plato’s theory tended to include these 
incompatible strands. Similarly, if the common character, goodness, is 
regarded as the best thing that there is, it is again being treated as a 
good, comparable with other things in respect of goodness. Yet Aristotle 
appears to be considering the claims of the common character as a 
candidate on its own account, and independently of the Platonic theory. 
The difficulty is that, if the existence of the common character is treated 
on its merits, and independently of the Platonic tendency to treat it also 
as an ideal exemplar or instance, it hardly looks like a candidate for what 
Aristotle is seeking to identify. 

In this matter, E.N. is much clearer and more coherent. Although 
E.N. I, c. 6 is explicitly devoted to a discussion of the Platonic doctrine 
of the Form of the good, Aristotle seems much clearer about the relation 
of Plato’s theory to the view that goodness is a common character, and 
the relevance of his arguments against it. At 1096*11, the view about 
goodness that he is about to discuss is introduced by the phrase ‘the 
universal good’, and most of the discussion of the chapter is concerned 
with the doctrine that there is a common character, goodness. Through- 
out, Aristotle recognizes the equivalence of saying that goodness is a 
single thing (1096728, 1096 32) and that it is common (1096723, 28, 
1096° 25, 32) and that it is universal (1096728). It is also recognized that 
this view, that goodness is a single universal character, is one con- 
sequence of the Platonic ideal theory. He speaks of something ‘common 
in accordance with a single Form’ (1096°25-6) and hence arguments 
against that are arguments against the Ideal Theory. It is also recognized 
that the argument from categories for the systematic ambiguity of ‘good’ 
is an argument against the common character, and thereby an argument 
against the existence of the Form of the good. In E.E. 1217°25f., there 
is no indication of the relevance of the argument from categories for the 
Ideal Theory. In E.N. I, c. 6, after devoting the bulk of the chapter to 
the criticism of the common character-consequences of the Ideal Theory, 
at 1096°31, he turns his attention to a distinct criticism of the Form of 
the good as something separate, and here the objection is made that the 
Form will not be realizable. 
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In E.N., too, Aristotle recognizes that, though the thesis that good- 
ness is a common character of all goods is a feature of the theory in the 
form in which it was held by Plato, a modified version was possible in 
which the common character represented by the Form belongs only to 
the things that are good in themselves, other goods being so described in 
a different sense, and by reference to the goodness of things good in 
themselves (1096°8-26). No such argument occurs here. 

The argument at 1218°1, for the conclusion that the common character 
good is not identical with the good-itself (cf. 1218715), is that the good- 
itself would then belong to any good whatsoever, even a ‘small’ good. 
We have also seen that such a common character would qualify as the 
cause of goodness in other things: the point seems to be that it will not 
be the highest good. In fact there is no reason why a believer in the 
common character should hold that it is the highest good. But if the 
common character is treated not merely as that, but also as itself a good, 
it is unclear why the fact that it belongs to things good only to a small 
degree should constitute any special difficulty. 

The argument that the common character is not realizable is paralleled 
by the same objection to the Platonic Forms a few lines earlier, and by 
the argument of E.N. I, 1096°34—5; there, however, it is allowed that 
the objection is not decisive, and Aristotle goes on to consider the reply 
that knowledge of it would be of value as a guide and a standard. 

How much force does this objection have, either against the Platonic 
Form or the common character? The requirement of realizability seems 
a reasonable one if what is in question is the final goal of human action: 
a form of human life which is proposed as the best available, as the 
‘good for man’, must be realizable. But would anyone wish to propose 
either the Form of the good or the common character as answers to the 
question ‘What is the highest human good?’ Plato would certainly have 
held that the Form of the good is the most supremely good thing, but 
hardly that it was to be identified with the good-for-man, in Aristotle’s 
sense. Plato would have agreed that the final good for human beings was 
happiness, a certain sort of life, or possibly a particular state of the soul, 
attainable by human action. The Form of the good was hardly offered as 
something identical with happiness, though he would no doubt have held 
that, ultimately, a knowledge of the Form of the good was required for 
certain identification of one particular life, or state of the soul, as the 
best attainable by human beings. Aristotle is, of course, correct in saying 
that the Form of the good is not something realizable; it exists eternally 
and is not something that human actions can bring into existence. Thus, 
Aristotle can be presented with a dilemma: either the Form is being 
identified with the good-for-man in his argument, in which case the 
requirement of realizability is relevant, but the position is not one 
that Plato or anyone else would seriously adopt; or it is not being so 
identified, in which case it is not clear that the complaint that it is not 
realizable has any force. 

In E.N., at least, there is no suggestion that the Platonic Form is 
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among the rival candidates for identification with happiness: the forward- 
looking reference at 1095*26—8 represents it as a rather different sort of 
view from the competing accounts of what the good life consists in 
mentioned just before. In E.£. part of the source of the trouble seems to 
be the ambiguity of ‘best’: it may mean ‘best among human goods’ or it 
may mean ‘highest good simpliciter’ (which could not be a human good, 
according to Aristotle, see 1217°34). The notion of the good-itself, and 
with it the Platonic Form, only gets introduced into the discussion if 
‘best’ is taken in the second way; but the best in the first sense is what is 
relevant to Aristotle’s concerns in F.E. 

What of the argument that the common character is not realizable? It 
is doubtful if it is true that the common character is not realizable. For if 
it is construed as the character shared by human goods, and is held to 
depend for its existence on their being possessors of that character, its 
existence will be dependent on human action. That point seems to be 
recognized by Aristotle at °4-6, where he distinguishes the good in the 
sphere of action and that in the sphere of the unchanging. But he there 
undercuts the discussion by implicitly denying that there is a single 
common character shared by all goods. 

At °2-4, he says that no practitioner of a science or skill aims to 
secure the possession of ‘what belongs to anything’, but always some 
specific good (e.g. health). This may be taken as adding further support 
to the claim that the common character is not realizable; if so, it seems 
fallacious, since the fact that it is impossible to seek to produce some 
good except by aiming at producing some specific form of good does not 
show that that good cannot be produced. If there were a common 
character, goodness, that would not prevent it from having species. 
Alternatively, it may be a further argument against the view that the 
good-itself is a character common to all goods, from the fact that such a 
character could not serve as an end of human action, which requires 
always to be directed in a more specific way. 

The relevance of >4—6 is not made clear. The thesis that ‘good’ is used 
in distinct senses, which was argued for on a different basis in 1217°25- 
35, would establish that there is no common character goodness, but that 
conclusion is not drawn. 

Aristotle says that ‘good’ is used in a plurality of senses, and one part 
of the good is the fine. He then says (°5) that one sort of good is 
realizable, the other not. It is natural to relate this to the twofold 
division of the meanings of ‘good’ just introduced, and suppose that 
those goods that are also describable as fine are those that are not 
realizable by action. The ‘good among unchanging things’ will then be 
the same as the fine. However, the interpretation of “4-6 is controversial 
(see Notes), and the doctrine implicit in the interpretation just suggested 
is at least verbally inconsistent with what is said elsewhere about the 
relation of the good and the fine (see Allan (1971), pp. 64-8). The 
relation between the good and the fine in E.E. is further treated in VII, 
c. 3, 1248°16-37 (see Commentary). Here it is perhaps necessary to note 
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only that Metaphysics M 1078*31—°6 seems to interchange the uses of 
‘good’ and ‘fine’, the latter being regarded as the more comprehensive 
concept. Allan (op. cit., p. 68) regards the usage as being ‘an alternative 
expression of the same view which is developed in Metaphysics M and 
not ...a substantial deviation from it’. 


1218°7-16 


Having disposed of the claims of the Platonic Form, and of the common 
character, to be the good-itself, Aristotle offers his own answer. The 
reasons for the rejection of the other two candidates are summarized at 
>8—9: the reference is clearly to the immediately preceding argument, 
which thus seems to be treated as the crucial one by Aristotle. The 
relation between the two concepts introduced is that being incapable of 
change entails being unrealizable, whereas being capable of change does 
not entail realizability. The common character is said to be subject 
to change not, presumably, because it can itself change, but because 
objects can come to possess or cease to possess it; it is in that sense a 
changing feature of the world. The reason that it is said, none the less, 
not to be realizable must be that given at 1218°2-4, which I have argued 
is fallacious. 

The final end of human actions is said (?10-11) to fulfil the conditions 
laid down at 1217°3-5, and never abandoned. It is (a) the best thing 
there is; (b) the reason, in relation to other things, for their being goods; 
(c) first among goods. (6) is argued for in the next section (1218°16—22); 
(c), arguably, at 1218°22-4. 

I have already said that Aristotle’s retention of the phrase ‘the good 
itself’ as a description of what he is looking for is a little unhappy. 
How far can he claim that his good-itself fulfils the requirements which 
were not met by the other, rejected, candidates? There is, firstly, the 
ambiguity of ‘best’ already mentioned in the Commentary on 1218°38- 
°6, which may mean ‘best simpliciter’ or ‘best of human goods’: the 
Platonic Form of the good secured consideration because it was held to 
be the best thing simpliciter; by that criterion, Aristotle’s candidate does 
not qualify at all. Aristotle certainly holds that there are higher goods 
than human ones (see 1217°31-2). Further, it is hardly accurate to say 
that, for Aristotle, the final end is the first of all goods; not all goods 
belong to the human sphere (cf. 1218°4—6). For similar reasons it is not 
fair to say that that is the reason, in the case of all other goods, for their 
being goods—only for human goods. 

It is natural to ask also how far Aristotle has yet given an answer to 
the question what the good-itself is (1217°1); that followed on the 
recognition that happiness is the best (1217°40). But happiness itself has 
figured in the discussion because of its role as a final end: it is crucial to 
determine what happiness consists in because we need to adopt a final 
goal with reference to which to orient the conduct of our lives (see 
Chapter 2). Thus, although, in the E.E., a positive conclusion seems to 
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emerge from the discussion of Plato’s theory, nothing at all definite has 
been established about the character of the final end of human action, 
which, since early in this book, it has been assumed must be inves- 
tigated. If the argument for the outline account of happiness which 
occupies the first part of Book II, Chapter 1, had followed immediately 
upon the end of Chapter 7, would Aristotle’s argument have contained 
any lacuna that it does not contain already? 


1218°13: ‘Supreme’. Compare E.N. I, 1094°26, ‘most authoritative and 
most architectonic’. The authoritative and architectonic character is 
there explained as consisting in the fact that it lays down which sciences 
are to be pursued in a city, and to what extent. Aristotle employs the 
notion of a hierarchy of sciences, the higher being more architectonic 
than the lower, and, as here, some sciences are spoken of as being under 
others. Political science has its place at the top of the pyramid because it 
is the science of the good for man. The admission of such a science is 
not, of course, incompatible with Aristotle’s denial of a general science 
of the good at 1217°34-5: there is no single science of good in general 
(see Commentary on 1217°35—1218"1). On Aristotle’s conception of 
political science, see Commentary on 1215°1-14. On this passage, see 


also Kenny (1978), p. 54. 


1218°13-16: The rather awkward wording of °13-14 reflects the fact 
that Aristotle wishes to leave open the question whether one science or 
three is in question. The topic is further discussed in E.N. VI, c. 8. 
There it is said that political science and practical wisdom (to which is 
added the science of the household) are the same state (i.e. the same 
virtue) but are distinguishable because they have different scope: prac- 
tical wisdom, in the narrow sense, is concerned with the achievement of 
the good life for the individual, political science with the securing of the 
good life by the members of a city as a whole, and hence by political 
arrangements. The third member of this trio, mentioned in E.N. VI, is 
clearly concerned with the good of members of a family. It is in accord- 
ance with his conception of an objective, discoverable good for man, the 
same for everybody, that he should regard the three virtues mentioned 
as essentially the same state: each applies the same knowledge of what 
the good life for human beings is. The forward reference must be either 
to the passage mentioned in F.N. VI, or to something very like it. 
Phronésis here means ‘practical wisdom’ (see Commentary on 1214°32). 


121815: ‘In being of that sort’: i.e. in being authoritative (architectonic) 
vis-a-vis other virtues. 


1218°16-27 


°16—22 offer an argument for what has been asserted at ro, that the 
final end has a causal role in relation to objects subordinate to it. I 
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have retained the traditional translation ‘cause’ although ‘reason’ or 
‘explanation’ might seem more natural, because the point of >20-2, in 
which two sorts of cause are distinguished is otherwise lost. The argu- 
ment is fairly straightforward: some things are good for their own sake, 
other things are good only as means. The goodness of an end X is the 
cause of, a reason for, the goodness of things that are means to X. 
Aristotle argues for this by appealing to the fact that we show that a 
derivative good is a good by showing that it is a means to something that 
is underivatively good. There follows the example of health. On this, 
compare II, 1227°30-6, Metaphysics Z 1032°6-9. Among his four 
causes, Aristotle distinguishes the final cause, involved in teleological 
explanation, where something is explained by reference to its purpose, 
and the efficient cause, which corresponds more closely to our concep- 
tion of cause. Thus the healthy is an efficient cause of (the existence) of 
health (°20-2), and Aristotle can describe the final goal (°18-19) as a 
(final) cause. Here, however, he is possibly not envisaging the explana- 
tion of the taking of certain health-promoting steps by reference to the 
aim of health, but the giving of a reason for something healthy’s being a 
good by reference to health, already accepted as one. But it is not 
entirely clear that he distinguished the two sorts of final explanation. 

The relevance of the further argument of °22—4 is not clear. Perhaps it 
is intended to support the proposition that the final goal is first among all 
goods (°11). Health is part of the final good, happiness; so the final good 
is ultimate and primary among goods. (This assumes that health ts 
already accepted as forming part of happiness, the good for man.) On 
the reference to the sophist, compare 1216°40-1217°10. But to say that 
the final goal is the first among human goods seems tautological, and to 
say that it comes first among all goods would presumably be regarded as 
false by Aristotle. So perhaps it is a further argument for the view that 
the final good is a cause of the goodness of other things: the good for 
man (or one of its constituents, like health), is what reasoning about 
what is good or bad starts from, as shown by the fact that there is no 
proving that health is a good. Compare E.N. II], 1112°15-24, and VII, 
I151°15—19, where the final goal is described as a starting-point, com- 
pared to axioms in mathematics, and said not to be discovered by 
rational means. 

Although no doubt few people would need to be persuaded that 
health is a good, it is a question how much is being ruled out here. 
Aristotle ought to allow that it is possible to show that health is a human 
good, by showing how it forms a part of the good life. It may be that 
‘show’ in 22 should be taken in a strict sense: that health is a good is not 
something that could be the conclusion of a formal piece of reasoning, in 
the way that the proposition that exercise is beneficial could be. 

The final sentence (25-7) is rather ponderous and may well be 
spurious. 
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BOOK TWO 


CHAPTER I 


This chapter falls into three main parts: (i) 1218°31-1219°25. (ii) 
1219°26—1220°12. (iii) 1220°13-37. In the first section of (i) an elaborate 
argument is presented for the outline account of happiness with which 
the section ends (1218°31—1219°39), and in the second part (121940- 
Pas), Aristotle attempts to show that this account harmonizes with 
commonly held beliefs, and helps to solve some puzzles. (ii) is devoted 
to a brief discussion of the general structure of the soul, leading to a 
distinction between two kinds of virtue. (iil) is the start of Aristotle’s 
treatment of virtue of character, and is continuous with what follows. 


1218°31 —1219°39 


This passage contains what is clearly presented as a formal argument for 
the outline account of happiness offered at 1219"38—9. The argument is 
considerably more elaborate than the corresponding argument in E.N., 
as well as differing from it on a number of points of philosophical 
doctrine. As the solution to some of the problems of individual sections 
depends on the view taken of the overall structure of the argument, it 
will be convenient to begin with that. Aristotle enunciates a number of 
premisses, for the most part making it clear, by the form of words he 
uses, when a proposition is being introduced as a premiss. A Satisfying 
interpretation of the passage ought to give all the premisses (thirteen on 
the analysis adopted here) a role in the argument. 

In broad outline, the structure of the argument is fairly clear: goods in 
the soul are superior to other goods, hence the final good (‘the best’) 
must be a state or activity of the soul; activities are superior to the states 
that give rise to them, hence the best (and therefore happiness) is an 
activity of the soul, in accordance with the best state of the soul, i.e. 
virtue or excellence. 


The whole argument may be set out as follows: 


Tautology (1) All goods are either in the soul or external to it 
32). 
Premiss (2) Goods in the soul are better than those external to it 


(°32—3, supported by 33-5). 
Therefore (3) The best things (highest goods) are in the soul (*30; 


from (1), (2)). 
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Premiss 


Premiss, 
supported 


ay 5 
Premiss 
Therefore 
Premiss 


Premiss 
Premiss 


Therefore 


Premiss 


Therefore 


Premiss 
Premiss 


Premiss 
Therefore 


Therefore 
Therefore 
Premiss 

Therefore 
Therefore 
Therefore 
Therefore 


Premiss 
Therefore 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


(9) 
(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 
(15) 


(16) 
(17) 


(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 


(25) 
(26) 


EUDEMIAN ETHICS 


The things in the soul are states, capacities, activities, 
and processes (35-6; cf. 230-1). 

An excellence is the best disposition, state, or 
capacity of anything that has an exployment or func- 
tion (°37—-71; *32-3). 

The soul has a function (*5). 

The excellence of the soul is the best disposition, 
state, or capacity of the soul (*5; from (5), (6)). 

If x and y are states, and x is better than y, the 
function of x is better than the function of y (*6). 
The function of a thing is its purpose (*8). 

The purpose of each thing is the best for that thing 
(*10-11). 

The function of a thing is better than the state (dis- 
position) that corresponds to that function. (*9, 
11-13; from (9), (10) ). 

‘Function’ is used in two senses: sometimes the func- 
tion of x is the employment of x, sometimes some- 
thing over and above the employment (*13-17). 
When the function of x is the employment of x, the 
employment is better than the state that corresponds 
to the employment (*17-18, cf. “31; from (11), 
(12). 

The function of x is the function of x’s excellence 
(718-23). 

The function of a soul is to make something alive 
(24-5). 

Living is an employment (*24-5). 

The function of the soul is the function of the ex- 
cellence of the soul (725-7; from (14)). 

The function of the excellence of a soul is a good life 
(*27; from (15), (17)). 

A good life is the final (teleon) good (i.e. happiness) 
(*27-8; from (18)? (10) ). 

Happiness is the best thing (the highest good) (#29, 
34). 

An activity is better than the corresponding dis- 
position (*31; from (13)). 

The best activity is the activity of the best state (#32; 
from (8)). 

The best thing is the activity of the soul’s excellence 
(°33-4; from (3), (4), (7), (13), (22) ). 

Happiness is an activity of a good soul (*34—5; from 
(20), (23)). 

Happiness is something complete (*35-6). 
Happiness is an activity of a complete life in ac- 
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cordance with complete excellence (*38-9; from 


(24), (25)). 


(3) is not stated before *30, but follows from (1) and (2). (1), (2), (4), 
and (5) are explicitly presented as premisses. (21) is an immediate 
inference from (13), if ‘state’ (hexis) is taken as equivalent in meaning to 
‘disposition’ (diathesis). (23) involves emendation. 

It will be seen that the conclusion reached at *34-5 makes use of all 
the premisses enunciated by Aristotle outside (14)—(19), which for con- 
venience I| shall call the Subsidiary Argument. Is the Subsidiary Argu- 
ment quite separate or are its conclusions used elsewhere? Can the 
deficiencies of the main argument be remedied by making use of pre- 
misses or conclusions of the Subsidiary Argument? 

Aristotle first asserts that the function of a thing and of its excellence 
are the same. (14) is supported by induction from the case of shoe- 
making. Next (15) the function of the soul is said to be to make a thing 
alive; the next few words present difficulty, and discussion of them may 
be postponed. Then (14) is applied to the case of a soul, and then 
Aristotle concludes (18), that the function of a soul is a good life. So far, 
the only premisses used have been the two introduced with the Subsidiary 
Argument, except possibly for the premiss that the soul has a function. 
The conclusion that the final good, and therefore happiness, is a good 
life is a fairly unstartling one, and hardly seems to require such argumen- 
tation; but if Aristotle is attempting a formal proof of it, some of the 
required premisses are missing. The remark at “24-5 that living is an 
employment is perhaps best taken as an explication of the sense of ‘life’ 
in which it is the function of the soul to cause life: by ‘life’ in this context 
is meant not merely the state of being alive, but living a life and 
therefore employing one’s capacities and disposition. We may compare 
I, 1216°2-5. 

Before concluding that the Subsidiary Argument is indeed distinct and 
isolated from the rest, we must consider the validity of the main argu- 
ment. The main doubts concern (21), (23), and (24). The derivation of 
(23), On any view, involves a neglect of the capacities and processes that 
are mentioned, along with states and activities, as ‘things in the soul’ in 
(4). This difficulty, would, of course, be removed if ‘state’ (hexis) were 
being used in a broad sense in which capacities were included under it, 
and similarly if activities included processes. The derivation of (21) from 
(13) requires that the employment of a capacity or disposition that has 
no purpose beyond the employment is properly described as an activity. 
We are reminded of the distinction between process (Kinésis) and activity 
(energeia) as it occurs in E.N. X and Metaphysics ©. This, in turn, 
suggests that Aristotle may be tacitly ruling out the possibility that the 
final end is a process on the ground that if it were, there would be some 
purpose to which the process was directed, for whose sake the activity 
occurred, which would then have a stronger claim to be regarded as the 
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good. It is, however, doubtful if Aristotle was using ‘kinésis’ at >36 in a 
way parallel to the distinction he later draws between those cases where 
there is some function beyond the employment and those where there is 
not. At E.N. II, 1105°20, the enumeration of the ‘things in the soul’ lists 
affections ( pathé), capacities, and states, so by ‘process’ here, he may 
have in mind affections, a suggestion borne out sy some of the uses of 
the word later in this book, e.g. at 1220°30, 1220°27. If so, Aristotle may 
have regarded it as too obvious to need argument that final good is not 
an affection (pathos). 

The suggestion that Aristotle was using ‘disposition’ \(diathesis) inter- 
changeably with ‘state’ (hexis) perhaps needs little argument, despite the 
sharp differentiation made between them in Categories, c. 8. We find 
Aristotle using ‘disposition’ instead of ‘state’ at E.N. I, 1107 16, 30, 
1108724, 11, and in this chapter the argument makes no sense unless 
one is treated as simply a variant of the other (see, for example, *30 and 
31, where Aristotle switches from one to the other in the space of a 
single line). 

Finally, there is the inference to (24), where Aristotle needs to assume 
only that an activity of the best state of the soul must be the activity of a 
soul that is in the best state. 

It will be seen that at no point are the deficiencies in the main 
argument to be made up by drawing on the Subsidiary Argument which 
therefore seems to be independent. What we have is two distinct argu- 
ments for the character of happiness, one much more complete and fully 
elaborated than the other. 


Comparison with E.N. 

In general, the Subsidiary Argument is closer in content to the argument 
of E.N. I, c. 7. In the main argument, happiness is said to be activity (or 
an activity), but its character is not further specified, and there is no 
mention of reasoning, or the rational part of the soul, as there is in the 
E.N. What this argument and the corresponding argument in E.N. I 
have in common is that the turn that the discussion later takes is deter- 
mined: it must take the form of an examination of excellence (virtue). 

We may now consider this part of the chapter section by section. 


1218°31-6: Elsewhere, Aristotle tends to make a threefold division 
between goods in the soul, those in the body, and those external to 
either. Compare Politics VU, 1323 *21- 4 44, E.N. I, 1098°12-15, M.M. 
1184>1—6. Compare ° 35 with I, 1214°30—°5. An alternative, less plausible, 
translation would be ‘...some or all seem to everyone to be an end’. 
That one or more of these things mentioned figure on everyone’s list of 
ends will not, of course, show that goods in the soul are all superior 
to external goods. Further, there is some difficulty in seeing how the 
criterion is to be applied, as some ultimate goods that might be proposed 
would seem to involve both the soul and the body, as indeed seems to be 
the case with the example of pleasure. 
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1218°34: ‘External discussions’. See Commentary on I, 1217°22. 


1218°37—1219%5: In this passage, the premiss that an excellence is the 
best state of anything that has a function or employment is said to be 
supported by induction. On the other hand, there is no argument for the 
proposition that the soul has a function. Later, at 1219°23~4, Aristotle 
tells us what the function of the soul is, but, again, there is no argument 
for this comparable with the argument we find at E.N. I, c. 7 for the 
function of man. 

The unifying characteristic of the things said, here and in E.N. to have 
a function, is that it makes sense to speak of using them. 


1219°6-13: Doubts may be felt about (9) and (10), which serve to 
effect a connection between the notion of function and that of what is 
good or bad for something. The most nearly parallel passage in E.N. I, 
1097, °26—7 simply asserts that the good of something lies in its function. 


1219°I13—18: Premiss (12) is reminiscent of the opening sentence of 
E.N., where Aristotle says that ends are distinguished in that some of 
them are activities, in other cases they are products (erga; i.e. things 
produced) over and above those activities. As already indicated, what is 
here called an employment (chrésis) is an activity, as opposed to a state 
or disposition to engage in that activity. The alleged difference of sense 
is not exploited in the argument. The idea seems to be that a disposition 
is always a disposition to }, where ing is an activity and an employment 
of the disposition. Some values of } are such that ding is essentially the 
production of something, whether a physical object like a house, or a 
state like health. Compare Metaphysics © 1050723—°2; M.M. 1184°9-17. 


1219°18—23: The doctrine that a thing and its excellence share a single 
function is not found in precisely this form in E.N. The closest parallel is 
I, 7, 1098°7-12; if the function of A is X, the function of a good A Is a 
good X. Presumably here when Aristotle refers to the function in “22, he 
means the function of the excellence. The function of the art of shoe- 
making is said to be a shoe, the function of excellence at shoe-making, 
i.e. of a good shoe-maker (‘and’ in *22 = ‘1.e.’), is a good shoe. 

A further problem is the point of the qualification ‘though in different 
ways’ at “20, which is not further explained. Two suggestions might be 
made: (i) The qualification is intended to allow for the fact, which the 
shoe-making example brings out, that where the function of an X is a 
such-and-such, the function of the excellence of an X is a good such-and- 
such. (ii) The point is to distinguish the senses in which X and its 
excellence may each be said to have a function. 


1219°23-—4: °23--5 raise textual difficulties. With the reading adopted in 


the translation, Aristotle here supplies the needed premiss (16); but that 
involves emendation, and if the manuscript reading is kept, the translation 
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will be: ‘and...the function of that is an employment and a waking 
state’. This has the awkward result that Aristotle will be ascribing to 
the soul a function that itself has a further function, and the text is sus- 
pect on independent, linguistic, grounds. Compare E.N. I, 1095°30-3, 
1098*5—7, 1102°7-11. 


1219°34-9: Aristotle argues from the fact that happiness is something 
complete (teleion) that the same qualification must be applied to ‘life’ 
and ‘excellence’ in the definition of happiness. The sense in which 
happiness is something complete is not made clear. In E.N. I, 1097*30- 
>y happiness is said to be the most final (teleios) end of all because it is 
not chosen for the sake of anything else. It is also asserted (1098718) that 
happiness consists in rational activity in accordance with virtue in a 
complete life, where the word used for ‘complete’ is the same as the 
word used earlier for ‘final’, but there is no suggestion that this require- 
ment is derived from the requirement that the account of happiness must 
make it something ‘final’; rather, Aristotle seems to think it sufficient to 
appeal to our intuition that one would not call someone happy for a 
short time. 

The senses in which a life and virtue may be said to be complete or 
incomplete do not seem to be the same. The parenthesis in *37 suggests 
that in the case of virtue, the contrast Aristotle has in mind is that 
between having a virtue (or some virtues) and having every virtue. But 
in fact there is no argument offered for the view that happiness is an 
activity in accordance with complete or total virtue; all that the preceding 
argument has established is that happiness is an activity of a good soul, 
and there is no reason given for supposing that the activity is one which 
requires complete excellence. The phrase ‘total virtue’ occurs later, at 
1219°21, where he says that the excellence of the nutritive part is not to 
be regarded as a part of it; presumably what Aristotle has in mind is that 
a soul (or a man) is not to be called good simpliciter in respect of the 
excellence possessed by the nutritive part. Compare VIII, 1249*16, 
where complete excellence is identified with nobility (kalokagathia). 

In E.N., the closest parallels are I, 7 1098*17—18, 110074-5, 1102%6, 
where the good for man is described as activity according to the best and 
most complete (teleios) virtue; on these passages and the interpretation 
of teleios see Ackrill (1974), pp. 8-12, Kenny (1978), pp. 204f. 


1219°40—1219°8 


In the section that begins here, down to 1219°25, Aristotle tries to show 
that the outline account of happiness that has been given fits what has 
been commonly thought about it. 740—"4 claim that the account that has 
been given conforms to, and reconciles, the two apparently conflicting 
common views that happiness consists in living well and that it consists in 
acting well. Aristotle’s outline account of happiness reconciles them 
because happiness has been said to be an activity of a complete life 
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(1219°38-9) and earlier (1219*27-8) a good life. The purpose of °2-4 
seems to be to show that action is a form of employment (and therefore, 
in accordance with the doctrine of the earlier part of this chapter, an 
activity); that the good life, with which happiness has been identified, is 
an activity rather than a state, was already implicit in the earlier argu- 
ment that an activity is better than its corresponding state. However, the 
use of the example of the horseman, who uses the products of the 
blacksmith’s skill, is puzzling: the only relevant sense in which the life of 
virtuous action may be reasonably treated as involving employment is 
that it involves the use of the various good states of the soul which the 
virtues are, a point to which the example of the horseman’s use of the 
equipment forged by the smith is hardly relevant. In any case, the view 
that both are living well and acting well are activities seems to be one 
that emerges from Aristotle’s outline account of happiness without 
appeal to the notion of employment. On *40->4, compare E.N. I, 
1098°20- 1099°3. 

In 5-8, Aristotle discusses certain views concerning the temporal 
restrictions on happiness. These seem to be represented as according 
with the account of happiness already given because that contains the 
requirement that happiness be an activity of a complete life (1218738). 
There is, however, some doubt about the text (see below). In view of the 
parenthetical remark at °6—8, it is natural to suppose that Aristotle is 
saying that a man may not be truly described as happy at any point 
within his life. This will certainly rule out calling a child happy. But it is 
clear not whether Aristotle’s point is that since happiness is (primarily) a 
characteristic of a whole life, it makes no sense to speak of a person as 
happy for a limited period (just as it makes no sense to speak of 
someone as exhibiting longevity in his childhood), or whether it is rather 
that, since the assessment is of a whole life, we ought not to ascribe 
happiness at any period before the end of a man’s lifetime (since we lack 
the knowledge to make the assessment before then). The view that one 
should not call a child happy suggests the second point, the idea that it is 
impossible to be happy for only a single day, the first. Strictly, of course, 
the second thesis would not show that it was always false to call a man 
happy before the end of his life, only that it might be rash. 

In E.N., the doctrine that it is impossible to be happy just for a single 
day is kept separate from the discussion of Solon’s dictum. 

Even if, as understood by Aristotle, happiness is primarily a charac- 
teristic of a whole life, as indeed his outline definition suggests, that 
would be no obstacle to saying of a man that he was happy for a period 
shorter than a whole life-span, if that period had a character which, if 
possessed by a whole life, would justify calling that life a happy one. 


I219°40: ‘...genus and definition’. What has the genus of happiness 
been said to be? The most plausible answer is activity, in which case, 
8-16 is devoted to confirmation of Aristotle’s view of what the genus of 
happiness is. But if so, what does Aristotle mean here by ‘definition’? It 
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is doubtful if what has been offered qualifies as such. Perhaps the 
reference is to Aristotle’s claim that happiness consists in a good life, in 
which case corroboration is offered at °1—4. 


1219°6: ‘... fora stage of one’s life’. The translation offered is the only 
possible one that makes sense of the sentence, keeping the reading 
of the manuscripts. The wording of the Greek is, however, rather 
awkward, and textual corruption has been suspected. 


1219°8-11 


Three considerations are offered in favour of the view that happiness is 
an activity rather than a capacity or state. On the first, compare E.N. I, 
b . a ; : 
II0I°31—4; on the second, I, 1099°3-—5. The support given by the third 
sentence to the view that happiness is an activity is less clear, because, 
even if happiness were a state, it would still be necessary to judge 
whether someone was virtuous from his actions. Compare II, 1228°2~-18 
and E.N. II, 11116. 


1219°11-16 


Is this a further corroboration of the outline account of happiness? If so, 
the argument has to be taken as drawing, from the fact that happiness is 
not a subject of praise, the conclusion that happiness is the standard to 
which other goods are referred. But this hardly supports the outline 
definition of happiness; at any rate, it supports the view that happiness is 
the highest good, which was a premiss of the argument of the earlier part 
of this chapter, not its conclusion. In the parallel passage in E.N. (I, c. 
12) these observations do not form part of Aristotle’s confirmation of the 
outline account of happiness by appeal to commonly held opinions. On 
the distinction, compare Rhetoric 1367°28—36. 


1219°16—25 


The thought of this section is extremely compressed. 16-20 seem to be 
offered as a further confirmation of the doctrine that happiness is an 
activity rather than a state. The passage most nearly parallel to °16-19 
in E.N. I, 1102°6—7, occurs in the course of the discussion of the 
divisions in the soul. 

>20-5 raise some problems. It is not immediately clear how to under- 
stand the reference to another part of the soul, when parts of the soul 
have not been mentioned. Aristotle must have in mind a part of the soul 
other than those concerning which the generalization just asserted holds, 
viz. that they are inactive during sleep. According to Aristotle, corre- 
sponding to each part of the soul are specific capacities and excellences, 
and so there will be an excellence corresponding to the nutritive part of 
the soul. Aristotle argues (21) that the excellence of this part (i.e. the 
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excellence possessed by someone with a good digestion) must be ex- 
cluded from ‘total virtue’. The latter phrase seems to require interpre- 
tation in the light of 1219°37, where he speaks of total, as opposed to 
partial, excellence and says that happiness requires complete excellence 
(virtue). If so, the section is indeed relevant to Aristotle’s outline account 
of happiness, as making more precise what is to be understood by 
complete virtue. The exclusion of the nutritive part in fact belongs more 
properly to the discussion of the parts of the soul and their corre- 
sponding virtues which begins at 1219°26. 


1219°22-5: Compare E.N. 1102°9-11: for Aristotle’s account of the 
physiology | of dreams, see Parva Naturalia (De Somniis), c. 3. 460°28- 
462° 31. In °24, the pronoun ‘they’ is most naturally taken to refer to the 
perceiving and desiring parts of the soul. 


1219°26—36 


This section begins the second part of this chapter, which continues to 
1220°12. Aristotle makes some general observations about the soul, as a 
preliminary to the discussion of the virtues, which occupies most of the 
rest of the E. E. This part of Chapter 1 thus corresponds to E.N. I, 
c. 13. With °27~8, compare E.N. I, 1102713-14; with 32-6, compare 
1102°28—33. 

Broadly, the doctrine of parts of the soul introduced here is similar to 
that of E.N. I, 1102°13-1103°3; in both places the distinguishing of a 
rational and a partly rational part of the soul is followed by the division 
of the virtues into two classes, for which it forms a basis. In both 
passages, Aristotle distinguishes a part which commands, and one which 
obeys. The two books are alike also in dismissing the metaphysical 
character of the division of the soul as irrelevant to present concerns 
(°32-6, E.N. 1102*28-33), and in holding that the obeying part may, 
with appropriate qualifications, be described either as rational or as non- 
rational. However, whereas E.N. hirst intoduces that part as non-rational 
but having a share i in reason (1102 13-14), and then later allows that it 
may be described as rational (1103*1-3), here Aristotle introduces his 
division as one between two rational parts of the soul; but the dismissal 
at "31, of any part that is non-rational ‘in any other way’ implies, rather 
obliquely, that one of the two rational parts of the soul here dis- 
tinguished is also properly described as non-rational. The reference 
is presumably to the nutritive part of the soul already dismissed as 
irrelevant at °20-1, and, on One interpretation, to be dismissed again at 
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1219°32-5: Aristotle here dismisses the question whether the soul has 
parts in a strong sense of ‘part’, as irrelevant to his present concerns. 
This is in line with the methodological doctrine that ethics should con- 
cern itself with metaphysical questions only in so far as they are relevant. 
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(Compare 1214°12—14.) This passage is only partly parallel to the com- 
parable passage in E.N. The two examples given here seem to be 
different from each other, and the second seems more apt for Aristotle’s 
purposes. What Aristotle seems to be contrasting with the case of two 
physically separate parts is the case when there are two things dis- 
tinguishable only in thought. If so, Aristotle, in speaking of the rational 
or desiring part of the soul, ought to regard himself as committed only to 
the existence of certain capacities. In fact, however, when Aristotle 
speaks of parts of the soul, here and in the psychological works, the 
structure is represented as explaining the various capacities that are 
to be found, and thus as not simply reducible to them. Here when he 
postulates that the soul has two parts he seems to mean more than that 
the soul may be considered as a source of both rational and non-rational 
behaviour. 


1219°35-6: In Greek, the neuter of an adjective like ‘straight’ or 
‘white’ can be used to designate either the property ascribed by the 
adjective or the bearer of the property. 


1219°36-122074 


There are some fairly close similarities with E.N. I, 1102°32-3, °11-12, 
even closer if certain widely accepted emendations are made in °37 and 
39. The conclusion is that, just as physical well-being is composed of 
particular excellences (i.e. presumably those of particular bodily parts 
and functions), the virtue of the soul, mentioned in the outline account 
of happiness, is composed of particular virtues. Aristotle is once more 
operating with the notion of total virtue, as at 1219°21. Earlier, certain 
virtues had been excluded as forming no part of it; it is now argued that 
this comprehensive excellence is made up of a plurality of particular 
excellences. It would seem to follow that, not only the total virtue that 
figured in the outline account of happiness is good in itself, but also the 
particular virtues that compose it are desirable in themselves, to be 
pursued for their own sake. Compare E.N. VI, 1144°1-6, 1145°2-4, 
where intellectual virtues are argued to be goods on the ground solely 
that they are virtues of certain parts of the soul. 

At °39-82 he argues broadly in the following way: reason belongs 
essentially to a human being, in particular the sort of reason that is able 
to initiate and govern action; but this direction is not of reason itself, 
but desires and appetites, hence a human being must possess both a 
reasoning and an appetitive part. If so, ‘those parts’ at *2 means ‘those 
parts of the sou? (i.e. °2 is not saying that virtue must have these parts). 
Further, the two parts that Aristotle here says are necessary are in fact 
the same as those introduced at 1219°28f., although the quasi-rational 
part is not there called the appetitive element. 

The conclusion of the final section is (*2—4) supported by the argu- 
ment that, since certain elements are ascribed to the human soul, the 
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inclusive virtue that is desirable for itself must comprehend a plurality of 
virtues, corresponding to the distinct elements of the soul. The purpose 
of the section is to show that the virtues of each of the two parts of the 
soul distinguished earlier are part of total human excellence. That both 
rational and quasi-rational parts of the human soul have specific virtues 
would follow immediately from what is said in the previous section, by 
Aristotelian principles; what the present section does is to show that the 
virtues of each of these parts is a component in the inclusive excellence 
mentioned in the outline account of happiness. 

Different textual readings at >37—8 begin the sentence either with ‘but’ 

or with ‘for’; since ‘the parts of the soul we have mentioned’ must refer 
to rational and quasi-rational parts distinguished at 1219°28 (because the 
sentence immediately before refers to only one part of the soul, not 
regarded as peculiar to human beings), ‘but’ is preferable and has been 
adopted in the translation. An alternative reading, that some have 
adopted, involves inserting ‘not’ and having ‘for’ instead of ‘but’; ‘these 
parts’ then refers to the parts excluded in the previous sentence. At 
38-9 there are four alternative readings: (i) ‘the nutritive and the 
appetitive part’, (ii) ‘the nutritive and growing part’ (a commonly ac- 
cepted emendation), (iii) ‘the nutritive part’, (iv) ‘the appetitive part’. 
(i) involves a designation of two parts of the soul, the others only one 
part. (ii) and (iii) are equivalent. With none of these alternatives does 
the following sentence (°39—*2) support what is said here, and it must 
therefore be treated as parenthetical, a reading which is easier if we 
suppose that, at °37-8, Aristotle means that the mentioned parts, and 
only they, are peculiarly human; but °37—8 must provide an explanation 
for what is said in °38—g9, and this rules out (i) and (iv), since the 
appetitive is one of the parts mentioned as peculiar to human beings at 
>38. I have therefore adopted (ii). The point of °38—9 is that not only 
that part of the soul, but also its virtues, are not peculiarly human. 

Alternative readings to that adopted in the translation of °39-*2 yield 
the following translations: ‘For it is necessary that reason and direction 
and action should belong to a man qua man’ or ‘For it is necessary, if 
there is a man, that reason and direction and action should belong.’ 
Neither of these yields an argument for the exclusion of the nutritive 
((ii) and (ili)), and independent reasons for rejecting (i) and (iv) 
remain. 

With the reading adopted, °39f. support smoothly °37—8, which says 
that the parts are peculiar to the human soul; the intervening sentence 
may, as I said before, be taken as parenthetical. 


1220°5-12 


In this passage, which is parallel to E.N. 1, 1103°3-10, M.M. 1185°5-12, 
Aristotle distinguishes two kinds of virtues corresponding to the two 
parts of soul just distinguished. (Compare the recapitulation at 1221°27f.) 
The purpose of the argument is to show that not only characteristics like 
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Justice, but also those ascribed when men are called intelligent or wise, 
must be reckoned as virtues. The characteristics ascribed when people 
are called just or intelligent are dispositions rather than actual activities. 
So intelligence and wisdom must be accounted as virtues. Virtues like 
justice, courage, etc. are virtues of character, wisdom and intelligence, 
intellectual virtues. Virtues of character are the main topic of the re- 
mainder of this book, and of Book III; intellectual virtues are treated in 
the ‘common’ book, E.N. VI. It seems clear from the course of the 
argument of this section that ‘those things’ in “7 must refer to the 
characteristics presupposed in the reference to the just, the intelligent, 
and the wise in “6. We note that the part of the soul that has been 
described as rational at 1219°30, on the strength of its capacity to obey 
reason, is called non-rational here (#10). A Similar variation is noticeable 
in E.N. I, c. 13. See Commentary on 1219°26—36. 


1220°13—22 


The third section of this chapter begins here, and is continuous with 
what follows. If the translation ‘amounts to’ is correct, only two ques- 
tions are distinguished: (a) What is virtue of character? (b) How is it 
produced? The ‘parts of virtue’ are not the individual virtues, but the 
elements in the definition of virtue of character, so the question what its 
parts are is not to be distinguished from (a). The answer to (b), in so far 
as an answer is given at all, occurs in the course of giving an answer 
to (a). 

The overall structure of the argument leading to an answer to (a) in 
Chapter 10, at 1227°8-10, is far from clear, and the significance of some 
passages becomes evident only retrospectively. In the section up to the 
end of Chapter 5, Aristotle argues for the conclusion that virtues of 
character are mean states, concerned especially with pleasures and pains; 
Chapter 6, indicated as being a fresh start, introduces the idea of actions 
as occurrences for which human beings are the origin and cause; since 
the actions that reflect virtue and vice are objects of praise and blame, 
and only such actions are properly praised and blamed, the relevant class 
of actions must be examined. This leads to a discussion of the voluntary 
and involuntary in Chapters 7, 8, and 9 whose structure is discussed in 
the Commentary on 1223°9—20. Chapter ro is devoted to an analysis of 
choice, as a prelude to a fuller account of virtue of character. This 
account incorporates explicitly the notion of choice and the conclusion 
that virtue is a mean reached earlier, and implicitly the definition of the 
class of voluntary actions, since only they are chosen, and only they 
reflect the agent’s character. 

“15-22 contain a methodological observation followed by an illustra- 
tion. Aristotle says, here as elsewhere, that philosophical inquiry must 
start from opinions that are true but imprecise and not well grounded, 
and aim to arrive at conclusions that are at once true and precise; thus 
we already possess something in the way of knowledge or opinion when 
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inquiry begins. On the doctrine, compare I, 121631. *18~22, in which 
the doctrine is illustrated, raise more problems. It is not clear whether 
Aristotle is here offering two illustrations or only one. On the first 
alternative, presumably the point is that we may have enough knowledge 
of health to compare it with other states and enough knowledge of 
swarthiness to pick Coriscus out, but lack full knowledge of these prop- 
erties. On the view that only one illustration is given here, the super- 
latives are not specially significant; the point is that we know empirical 
truths about individuals, and a very general truth about health, but lack 
the knowledge of the intermediate terms to connect the two. 

Which interpretation is adopted makes a difference to what the 
reference of ‘either of these things’ is in *20. On the view that two 
illustrations are given, the reference must be to health and swarthiness; 
on the other view, reference would have to be to health and virtue. 


1220°22-—29 


In this section, Aristotle enunciates three principles: (i) The best state 
(disposition) results from the best things (22-3). (ii) The best things are 
done, in each case, from a thing’s excellence (*23-4). (iii) Every state 
(disposition) is both produced and destroyed by the application, in a 
certain way, of the same things (*26-7). 

Despite the fact that Aristotle (*28—9) says that these propositions are 
supported by induction, (i) and (ii) appear to be necessary truths: the 
only standard for evaluating what produces a state is the state produced 
(or, at any rate, other standards are irrelevant) though, of course, food 
(one of Aristotle’s examples) can be evaluated not solely on the basis of 
its tendency to produce health. Equally, the only ground for deciding 
whether a disposition is a virtue is the actions which it leads to. (iii), 
however, seems to be an empirical thesis. The point of Aristotle’s 
examples for (ili) is presumably that, just as the right sort of food 
promotes, so the wrong sort ruins, health, and similarly with exercise. If 
so, the example of time of life (Adra) is rather strange: it is not some- 
thing that can be applied either in a beneficial or a deleterious way. 

That (iii) is a substantial thesis is borne out by the fact that in E.N., it 
is that which is asserted, and illustrated with a wealth of examples, at IT, 
1103°6-25, 1104*11-27. There is nothing corresponding precisely to (i) 
and (ii). 


1220°29—37 


“29-30 apply thesis (i), “30-1 thesis (ii), and “31-2 thesis (iii) of the 
previous section to the case of virtue. “32-4 could be taken in two ways: 
(a) (the interpretation adopted) ‘Virtue’s employment has to do with the 
very things just mentioned (which produce or destroy it), and in relation 
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to these it is the best disposition.’ (b) ‘Virtue’s employment has to do 
with the same things (by which it is produced and destroyed) as those in 
relation to which it is the best disposition.’ (a) seems better, in view of 
what follows: the main point seems to be the identity of a virtue’s ‘field’ 
and what promotes and destroys it. 

The final sentences of the chapter have been interpreted in the fol- 
lowing ways: 


(i) (the one adopted) ‘That (sc. what is said in the previous sentence) is 
a sign that both virtue and vice have to do with pleasant and 
unpleasant things; for...’ 

(ii) ‘There is evidence that both virtue and vice have to do with pleasant 
and unpleasant things; for...’ 

(iii) ‘It is a sign of that that both virtue and vice have to do with pleasant 
and unpleasant things; for...’ 


With both (i) and (ii), the ‘that’-clause specifies what evidence is being 
given for, but with (i), the evidence is given in what precedes (with the 
‘for’ sentence explaining the connection), whereas with (ii) the evidence 
occurs in the following ‘for’ clause. With (ili) the ‘that’-clause itself 
adduces evidence for something said in the previous sentence. 

The main difficulty with (ii), accepted by Solomon, is that it is not 
apparent what the relevance of the observation here is, and Allan (1961) 
suggests the passage is in the wrong place. Against (iii), the interpreta- 
tion of Rowe and Dirlmeier, is the fact that the connection of virtue and 
vice with pleasure and pain will then be appealed to as established 
doctrine, though it is introduced here for the first time. In favour of (i) is 
the fact that this connection is taken up immediately at the beginning of 
Chapter 2, and at 1221°37-9 Aristotle implies that evidence in favour of 
the connection has already been given; and it is difficult to see where, if 
not in this passage. 

On (i), the argument is that the character of punishment shows that 
the application of painful or pleasant treatment has the effect of instilling 
virtue (or vice, if differently applied); hence, by the thesis of *32—4, it is 
with pleasures and pains that virtue is concerned. Pleasure and pain are 
treated as instruments of moral therapy. 

Aristotle’s own example of physical health shows that the principle 
that a disposition has to do with (manifests itself essentially in) what 
produces or destroys it, is not in general true. One’s diet can affect one’s 
health favourably or adversely, but is hardly (except in the case of 
morbid cravings) a manifestation of one’s state of health. Again, choos- 
ing to live in a healthy climate may improve a person’s health, but it will 
not be a manifestation of this, but of the desires and beliefs of the 
relevant kind. In the case of physical exertion it is, of course, true that 
the health may be sustained by the same physical performances that it 
gives one the capacity to perform, as Aristotle himself recognizes at 
ELN. I, 1104°31-3. 

For a parallel to the doctrine of *31-4, see E.N. II, 1104727-°3. 
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CHAPTER 2 


This chapter is not well integrated into its context, as Rowe has observed 
(p. 39). The first section, to 1220°6, ends with the conclusion that 
character is a quality of the non-rational part of the soul, a conclusion 
that scarcely advances beyond what was agreed at 1220°10; the second 
section raises the question in respect of what features of the soul these 
qualities are ascribed. It is more closely connected wth Chapter 4 than 
Chapter 3, and only in the former are the conclusions of this chapter 
taken up. 


1220738—1220°6 


The exact manner in which the observation that character results from 
habituation supports the conclusion of °5—6 is not clear, and the prob- 
lem is aggravated by doubts about the text (see Notes). The argument 
seems to be that since character results from habituation (and not 
teaching) it belongs to the non-rational part of the soul; since the 
character that results is something permanent, it is a quality and not a 
mere affection. Moreover, the fact that the human soul is susceptible of 
this sort of training indicates that the non-rational element that is sub- 
jected to it is capable of being influenced by rational means, unlike 
wholly non-rational things, such as inanimate objects, which are not 
susceptible of habituation. But the argument suffers from a failure to 
mention the form of acquisition of qualities with which habituation 
is being contrasted. In the parallel passage in FE.N. II, 1103*14-23, 
Aristotle is explicitly concerned with the acquisition of virtues rather 
than character, and contrasts virtues of character, which are acquired 
by habituation, with intellectual virtues which result from teaching. 
The purpose of the discussion is to show that virtue is not innate. 
Our passage, too, may be thought of as implicitly answering the ques- 
tion raised at I, 1214*19g-21, and again in the previous chapter at 
1220°14—-15, though the conclusion is not explicitly drawn. 

The word translated ‘character’ is used in the singular in much the 
same way as the English word, and also, unlike ‘character’, in the plural 
meaning, roughly, ‘traits of character’. I have therefore adopted the 
latter translation of occurrences of the word in the plural. 


1220°7-20 


On Aristotle’s notion of a quality, see Categories, c. 8, with Ackrill’s 
notes. There Aristotle distinguishes within the class of qualities, between 
states, conditions, and capacities, and affective qualities, and, on the 
whole, distinguishes all of these from affections. The first three of these 
would naturally be ascribed in answering the question what someone is 
like, hence they are required by Aristotle to be relatively long-lasting, 
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unlike affections, which belong rather to what we might assign to the 
category of events. 

One of the most striking features of this chapter is that Aristotle 
appears to assign some traits of character to the class of capacities, 
others to that of states. 

Two questions naturally arise: (i) What is the distinction between 
capacities and states? (ii) How do what Aristotle calls ‘traits of character’ 
relate to virtues and vices? Aristotle elsewhere in this book, as in E.N., 
classifies virtues and vices as states rather than capacities. (Compare 
1222°6f.) We might therefore think that virtues and vices are a sub- 
class of those traits of character classifiable as states, and this is 
borne out by the examples in °19-20. On the other hand, three of the 
five capacity-ascribing adjectives correspond to abstract nouns occurring 
in the list of vices in the next chapter. Aristotle here treats some vices 
(and presumably also virtues) as capacities and some as states. Certainly, 
the term ‘capacity’ is not used in quite the same way as it is in E.N. H, cc. 
1 and 5, where virtues are firmly put in the class of states: there capacities 
are said to be distinguished by the fact that they are present before 
the activities that they are capacities for occur, whereas states are 
engendered by habituation, involving these activities before the state 
has been produced. Capacities are thus treated as innate, whereas 
here, being treated as a class of traits of character, they are acquired. 
(Compare E.N. II, 1103%26-°2; 1106°6-9.) Perhaps Aristotle recog- 
nized that some character traits crucially involve the capacity for certain 
emotions, or for being moved in certain ways. A callous man is incap- 
able of certain kinds of sympathetic response; those who are excitable or 
irascible are more readily roused to certain emotions than others are. 
But if we suppose that those traits that are ascribed because of a person’s 
susceptibility to affections of a certain kind are capacities, we find that 
this seems to fit Aristotle’s specification of the class of states at °9—10. 
On the other hand, the mere capacity to feel anger at all, as opposed to 
being capable of being aroused to it to a specific degree will presumably 
be an innate human characteristic, and therefore not a trait of character, 
and certainly not a vice or a virtue. 

If we look at the two sets of examples, the main difference appears to 
be that those traits classified as capacities are such that the propensity to 
exhibit certain sorts of emotions is much more central in their ascription 
than in the ascription of what are classified as states. Aristotle’s view in 
E.N. is that the virtues and vices are concerned with actions and affec- 
tions, but clearly the relative importance of each of these two will vary 
from case to case. In any case, if the basis for the distinction is the 
importance of the emotional aspect, it is not very appropriate to mark it 
by use of the categorial terms ‘capacity’ and ‘state’. 


1220°14: The remark about the accompanying of affections by pleasure 
and pain raises two problems: (i) What does Aristotle mean when he 
says that they as such give rise to pleasure and pain? (ii) What is the 
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force of the qualification ‘perceptual’? (i) It may be suggested that there 
is a conceptual connection between these occurrences and a state of 
pleasure and distress, or at least unease, a connection that would be 
revealed by appropriate analysis. Thus shame might be thought of as a 
state of unease arising from the thought that one has behaved wrongly. 
The feelings of desire and anger are quite generally held by Aristotle to 
be unpleasant (1225 31). A difficulty will then be that it is not clear how 
the consequent pain could occur only ‘usually’. In E.N. a longer list is 
given (II, 1105°21-3) and, as here, specified as being accompanied by 
pleasure and pain, without the qualification ‘perceptual’. Both in the 
E.N. and here, it looks as if the class of affections is defined by reference 
to the concomitance of pleasure and pain. If so, Aristotle must mean 
that it is true of each of these affections that it is mostly accompanied by 
pleasure and pain, not that affections are occurrences which, most of 
them, are followed by pleasure and pain. (But see Leighton for an 
alternative view.) We find definitions in the Rhetoric that would imply 
a conceptual connection between anger and fear, and pain. Anger is 
defined (1378°31-2) as ‘a painful desire for vengeance, resulting from 
an apparent indignity’; fear is defined as ‘a pain or disturbance re- 
sulting from the imagination of a harmful or painful evil in the future’ 
(1382°21-2). Further, an affection fairly similar to that denoted by the 
word here translated ‘shame’ (aischuné) is defined (1383°12-14) as 
‘pain or disturbance at present, past, or future evils that bring dis- 
grace’. Again, E.N. defines shame as ‘a kind of fear of disgrace’ (IV, 
1128°11-12). In E.N. IV, c. 9, it is said to be not really a virtue, but 
rather an affection. Here, his position seems to be that the word ‘shame’ 
refers sometimes to an affection, sometimes to a virtue, as it is without 
qualification listed as a virtue at 1221°1, III, 1233°26f. It seems odd to 
speak of shame as a virtue, but the oddity is probably absent with the 
Greek word. 

The connection between desire and pleasure is not the same as its 
connection with pain. Aristotle does, indeed, offer a definition of desire 
that mentions pleasure as its proper object. But this can hardly be in 
point here, as pleasure is the normal sequel, not of the desire itself, but 
its satisfaction. What Aristotle must have in mind here is the unease or 
discomfort associated with (presumably physical) desire and the pleasure 
accompanying certain other affections. Compare 1225°30, where desire 
and anger are both said to be accompanied by pain. 

(ii) The phrase ‘perceptual pleasure and pain’ does not occur else- 
where, and is absent from E.N. Following Kapp, we may elucidate it by 
reference to Physics VII, 246°20-247°19, where Aristotle seems to be 
taking much the same view of the relation of the virtues of character to 
pleasure and pain as is taken in the E.E. Virtue is said to consist in the 
right dispositions towards bodily pleasures and pains. Pleasures and 
pains are said, unlike good or bad states of character themselves, to be 
changes resulting from something’ s acting on the perceiving part of the 
soul. Bodily pleasures and pains are said all to arise either from action, 
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memory, or expectation, and the last of these ties in well with the way in 
which, following the Rhetoric, pain has been said to be essentially in- 
volved in fear, anger, and shame. This is evidently a much wider notion 
than our notion of physical pleasure and pain, as clearly none of the 
examples normally involve pain in the ordinary sense. One feature of the 
examples given here is that they involve characteristic physical symp- 
toms, and are naturally described as physical reactions, like blushing, 
trembling, etc. This is not true of envy, which occurs on the E.N.’s 
longer list, which may account for the absence of the qualification under 
discussion from that work. 


CHAPTER 3 


1220°21-—27 


Compare E.N. II, 1106*26-°16. In this passage, Aristotle offers an 
argument for the possibility of discerning a mean in the sphere of 
actions. The word translated ‘mean’ is the normal Greek word for 
‘middle’, but, like the French moyen has a wider range of application, 
meaning ‘intermediate’, ‘medium’, and so ‘mean’. As in the corre- 
sponding passage in E.N., Aristotle claims that in every divisible con- 
tinuum, it is possible to identify a mean point, and claims that this will 
show that virtues of character are mean states, since actions are changes, 
and all change is continuous. The argument is complicated by the fact 
that Aristotle wishes to distinguish between the mean between extremes 
‘In relation to one another’ and the mean ‘relative to us’. Aristotle writes 
as if both sorts of mean are to be discovered in any continuum, but it is 
difficult to see what argument could be offered for that, if the notion of a 
continuum is construed in a purely general way. In any case, it is not 
true that every continuum will have a mean point: the end points of the 
continuum would first need to be determined. If, on the other hand, 
Aristotle is not claiming that both sorts of mean are to be found in every 
continuum, the existence of a mean relative to us in the cases relevant to 
virtues of character would require a separate argument, which would in 
turn render the appeal to theoretical considerations about continua 
superfluous. The examples mentioned at °23-5 of practical arts might 
be thought to constitute such an argument. 

The contrast between the mean ‘relative to one another’ and the mean 
‘relative to us’ would appear to be the same as the contrast drawn in 
E.N. II, 1106*26—-8 between the mean ‘in respect of the thing itself’ and 
that ‘relative to us’, and we must therefore turn to E.N. for further 
explanation of the contrast, as it is not further explained here. The 
contrast seems to be that between the midpoint on some scale, which is a 
matter of calculation and can therefore be ascertained in abstraction 
from particular circumstances, considering solely the scale itself, and the 
rather vague notion of what is intermediate between excess and defect, 
which clearly may depend on a host of variable factors, and is not open 
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to mathematical calculation. (The possibility of such a contrast depends 
on the ambiguity of the Greek word already mentioned, which may refer 
either to a midpoint, or what lies between two other things.) The second 
mean involves an evaluative element, since it refers to what is inter- 
mediate between excess and defect, i.e. what avoids what is too much or 
too little, and therefore cannot be determined without reference to 
human needs or purposes—hence the phrase ‘relative to us’. 

The other term of the contrast is marked here by a somewhat unfort- 
unate phrase, since the excess, defect, and mean are always so described 
relative to one another, and therefore also in the case where they are 
‘relative to us’; hence it is not an apt term for marking one of the two 
kinds of mean. 

The argument for the doctrine is that action is a kind of change, and 
every change is continuous (26-7); hence in every action, there is a 
mean. This argument raises two problems: (i) The only clear sense in 
which all change, and therefore all actions, are continuous, is that 
discussed in Aristotle’s physical writings (e.g. at Physics IV, 219*I0f., 
where it is argued that changes are continuous because magnitudes, and 
therefore the magnitude bounded by the terminal points of the change, 
are; and Physics V, 228°20f., where the same conclusion is drawn from 
the fact that every change can be divided up into smaller changes). But 
what is relevant here is not the possibility of finding a midpoint or mean 
in a particular change (e.g. by determining the half-way point in the 
stretch of time that it occupies), but whether each action can be regarded 
as falling within a range of alternative actions which are capable of being 
ranged in a quantitative scale. In the example given, of medicine, it is 
plausible to suppose that a large part of the physician’s task consists in 
administering just the right amount of a particular form of treatment; 
similarly, acts of generosity involve giving precisely the right amount. 
But the rather abstract considerations about the continuity of change do 
nothing to support the conclusion that there is such a scale associated 
with every action. ‘Action’ in °25 must be taken as meaning ‘type of 
action’, but the following argument purports to establish a conclusion 
about every particular action. 

(ii) The argument speaks of actions, as if hitting the mean were always 
a matter of choosing the right action from a spectrum of alternatives 
of the sort indicated in (i). But the predominant thought in E.E. is 
that virtue consists in hitting the right point on a scale of feeling: vir- 
tue is concerned with the affections, notably pleasure and pain (cf. 
1220°34~—7). Even in E.N. actions and affections are mentioned as pro- 
viding distinct scales in which there is a correct point to be aimed at, but 
this argument refers only to ‘actions’. It may be, as Kapp suggests 
(p. 45), that ‘action’ is here being used in a broad sense in which 
affections can also be so described; but this suggestion fits ill with 
1222°28-9, where the proposition that actions are changes is repeated, 
in a context in which ‘action’ is clearly being used in a narrower and 
more normal sense. 
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The contrast between two sorts of mean may be related to a contrast 
drawn in Plato, Politicus 283e. 


1220°27—36 


On the thought, compare E.N. II, 1108°11-23, where, however, the 
observations about the ‘opposition’ of the extremes to one another, and 
to the mean, are not, as here, exploited as part of the argument for the 
mean doctrine. 

This passage appears to contain two arguments: 


Argument | 

(i) The mean relative to us is as science and a rational principle pre- 
scribe (°28). 

(ii) In all cases, the states that are in accordance with these principles 
(sc. the prescriptions of science and a rational principle) are the best 
ones (°29). 

(iii) Therefore, the mean relative to us is best (°27-8). 

But, (iv) virtue is the best state. 

Therefore (v) Virtue has as its object certain means, and is itself a mean 


state (°34-5). 


The argument suffers from uncertainty about the referent of ‘that’ in 

28 and 29. On the interpretation adopted above, the referent of ‘that’ in 
°28 i is the mean relative to us (not the best, as Dirlmeier holds), and in 
29 it seems to refer neither to the mean nor to ‘knowledge and a 
rational principle’ but rather loosely to the guidance of the rational part 
of the soul. This enables the argument to be construed as an argument 
for the thesis that virtue is a mean through the notion of what rea- 
son prescribes. (i) may be regarded as having been supported by the 
examples given in °23- 6. There is, however, a pervasive uncertainty 
about whether what is in question is the thesis that the best choice is 
choice of some mean, or the thesis that virtue is itself a mean state. (i) 
and (iii) could be taken as referring either to the mean that is the object 
of the virtuous man’s choice, or to the mean state that Aristotle thinks 
that virtue is, but (i) is perhaps most naturally taken in the former way. 
Only so can it be readily thought to derive support from °23—6. 

On the other hand, (ii) seems to be saying something about what the 
best settled state of character is, and hence to be aimed at the conclusion 
that virtue is itself a mean. It may, therefore, be better (bearing in mind 
the presence of ‘also’ in °29) to suppose that the argument that the best 
choice is of a mean is complete at °28, and that °29 asserts further, as 
something needing no further argument, that the best state is always 
constituted by a mean. This involves taking the referent of ‘that’ in °29 as 
the mean. The argument is then as follows: 


(i) The mean relative to us is always as science and rational principle 
prescribe G 28). 
(ii) What is prescribed by science, etc. is best (supplied). 
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Therefore (iii) the mean relative to us is best (°27-8). 

Also (iv) The mean state always constitutes the best one (29). 

(v) Virtue is the best state. 

Therefore (vi) Virtue is concerned with certain means (from (iii) and 
(v)) and is itself a mean (from (iv) and (v)) (°34-5). 


The alternative of taking ‘that’ in °28 as referring to what is best fails 
to yield any satisfactory argument, as it will then make no mention of the 
mean but be offered in support of a conclusion that concerns it. 


Argument I] 

In °30-—5, there appears to be another argument for the same conclusion 
(cf. ‘for’), which at °30 is said to be evident both from induction and 
argument. The reference to induction may be a reference to the manner 
in which premiss (i) of the preceding argument is supported; see pre- 
vious paragraph. The argument appears to be of the following form: 

(i) Each of two opposites rules out the other. 

(ii) Extremes are opposed both to each other and the mean (supported 
by the argument of °32-3). 

Therefore (ili) Each extreme rules out the mean state. 

This, as it stands, does not support any conclusion about the character of 
virtue as a mean. It may be supplemented as follows: 

(iv) Every virtue is such that there are two vicious states associated with 
it that rule it out. 

Hence (v) Virtues fulfil the condition stated in (iit). 


What may be extracted from the argument is that each virtue has two 
vices associated with it, which it lies between in the sense that it is closer 
to each of them than either is to the other. Even a minimal version of 
Aristotle’s theory of the mean would seem to require at least this. 


1220°28: ‘Rational principle’: Compare 1219°30, 122278, 1222°7; III, 
1229°I-11, 1233°22. 


1220°36—1221715 


In E.E. we have a table of virtues and vices, followed by a brief 
description of the virtues and vices in Book III. In E.N., the table is 
missing from our text (though a reference to such a table is made at 
II, 1107°33), but the brief description of the vices at 1221715-°3 cor- 
responds to E.N. II, c. 7, just as E.E. II corresponds to E.N. I, 
c. 6-IV; the discussion of justice occurs in E.N. V. 

The list of virtues here is much the same as the virtues of character to 
be found in E.N. and M.M. I, c. 7; a rather shorter list is given in 
Rhetoric I, 1366°1-22. The main discrepancies with E.N. are the fol- 
lowing: E.N. has in addition a virtue which is the mean between ex- 
cessive ambition (philotimia) and lack of ambition (II, 1107°24—1108*2; 
IV, c. 4); in E.N., the virtues of friendliness and dignity are not treated 
as two, though servility and flattery are distinguished; most important, 
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endurance is not treated along with other virtues of character, but 
appears in VII, c. 7, and there is no suggestion in E.N. that practical 
wisdom (phronésis), treated at length in E.N. VI, is a virtue to which the 
doctrine of the mean applies. These two virtues are also absent from 
E.E. Ul, which does, however, include a discussion of ‘ready wit’ 
(eutrapelia), a virtue also found in E.N. (cf. E.E. III, 1234*4-23). 
For these reasons, some have held that these trios did not figure in 
Aristotle’s table; and certainly, whatever view be taken about endur- 
ance, it is hard to believe that, at any stage of his thought, Aristotle held 
that the doctrine of the mean was applicable to intellectual virtues as 
well as virtues of character. Although the unworldly (ewéthés) man may 
lack the intelligence with which the practically wise man is properly 
endowed, that is surely not something with which it is possible to be 
over-endowed; hence there is no symmetry in the characteristics of the 
unscrupulous and unworldly man vis-a-vis the man of practical wisdom. 
I have therefore enclosed these two trios in square brackets in the 
translation. 

The one- or two-word translations given are inevitably misleading in 
some cases. In general, a translation has been given that conforms to 
Aristotle’s own descriptions of the virtue or vice in question, rather than 
one that fits the normal usage of the terms in other Greek authors. 
Difficulty has been found in the fact that at 1221°13, Aristotle speaks of 
‘these affections’, as if that were what had been listed; whereas, the 
items on the list are, of course, virtues and vices, and therefore settled 
states (though some of the words used (e.g. ‘shame’, ‘envy’) can also be 
used for the affection that manifests the disposition). But each trio may 
be regarded as defining an affection or feeling which may be had either 
to the right or the wrong degree. An exception to that is practical 
wisdom, which I have argued should be excised, and also the justice-trio, 
where, strikingly, instead of finding two vicious states of character, 
we find simply ‘gain’ and ‘disadvantage’. This strongly suggests that 
Aristotle, at the time of composing this passage, already accepted that 
justice was a different sort of mean from the other virtues: at E.N. V, 
1133°33 he says that justice is distinctive in being ‘of the mean’, and at 
1132°18—19, the just decision is said to be a mean between gain and 
disadvantage. However, the description of the two extremes opposed to 
justice at 1221°23—5 suggests a wider notion of justice than simply 
rectificatory justice, to which the notion of mean is applied in E.N. V. 

On what basis was the list of virtues and vices constructed? Clearly, 
what we have could not pretend to be an exhaustive list of the virtues 
and vices recognized in Greek vocabulary. Nor can they be regarded as a 
representative sample, intended to confirm the doctrine of the mean, 
since Aristotle concedes in one case that one of the extremes lacks a 
name, and in a number of cases he has had either to invent a word or use 
an existing term in something other than its normal meaning. A full 
discussion of the individual virtues and vices, and the words used to 
distinguish them ts beyond the scope of this book. 
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1221°15-17: cf. III, c. 3. 
1221°17-19: cf. III, c. 1. 


1221°19-23: cf. IT], c. 2. See Notes on the question of possible lacunae 
in the text. 


1221°23-4: The words translated ‘acquisitive’ and ‘self-harming’ are 
cognate with the words translated ‘gain’ and ‘disadvantage’ in the table 
of virtues and vices. 


1221°24-5: ef. HII, 1233°38-1234°3. 
1221725-7: cf. III, 1233°29-34. 
1221°27-8: cf. III, 1233°34-8. 


1221°28-31: This section has been thought to be spurious. See Com- 
mentary on 1220°36-1221°15. 


1221°31-3: cf. Ill, c. 5. 
1221°33-~4: cf. ITI, c. 4. 
1221°34-6: cf. II, c. 6. 


1221736-8: See Commentary on 1220°36-1221"15 for reasons for 
thinking this section to be spurious. 


1221°38—1221°3: cf. HI, 1233°18—26. A literal translation of *38—9 
would be ‘the man is spiteful through being upset in more cases of good 
fortune than he should’, a description which makes the case of spite 
appear to fit the mean theory more closely than it does, since the point is 
not really that the spiteful man is upset by more cases of good fortune 
than the man in the mean state, but that he is displeased in the wrong 
cases—those when the good fortune is well-deserved. 


1221°4-9 
Aristotle says that it would be superfluous to add into each definition 
that the conditions are fulfilled ‘not incidentally’. He then adds that it is 
not necessary for any science, properly so-called, to insert such quali- 
fying clauses into definitions; such a procedure is needed only when 
dealing with those who deliberately produce paradoxes by ignoring the 
natural sense of what is said. For similar phrases, compare De Inter- 
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pretatione 17°36, Rhetoric 1402715, 27, Metaphysics A 100521. A verbal 
form of the word translated ‘chicaneries’ occurs at Topics VI, 139°26, 35; 
VII, 157732. 

Although the general point made in the second sentence in this section 
is clear, it is difficult to see what the significance of requiring that the 
conditions specified should hold essentially is. Other somewhat puzzling 
uses of the qualification ‘not incidentally’ occur at 1225°6 and 1219°27. Is 
Aristotle saying that it is superfluous to specify that the character-states 
in question are essentially, not merely incidentally manifested in be- 
haviour of the sort described (because that is how the virtues and vices 
are defined)? Or is he saying that it is superfluous to add that it is no 
accident that persons who are truly described by the adjective concerned 
act in the specific fashion (sc. because their actions result from a settle 
character disposition)? 


1221°4: An alternative translation would be: ‘It would be superfluous 
to add that they stand in such a relation to each thing (sc. to the 
affections with which virtue and vice are concerned) not incidentally.’ 


1221°5: ‘Productive’: see Commentary on I, 1216°17-19. 


1221°7: Literally ‘...the verbal chicaneries of the practical skills’, 
where Aristotle presumably means by ‘practical skills’ what he means at 
Rhetoric 1402°27, namely the skills of rhetoric and eristic, or skill in 
debate. 


1221°9: By ‘the opposing states’, Aristotle presumably means the 
virtuous means, which have yet to be discussed. They were said to be 
opposed to the extremes at 1220°31-2. 


1221°10-17 


There is some correspondence between 10-15 and E.N. IV, 1126°8-31, 
and between 15-17 and II, 1118°16—21. Excess in respect of time 
would naturally suggest, in the case of anger, a person who is angry for 
too long, as at E.N. IV, 1125°32, 1126*10-11, but here it consists in 
getting angry too quickly (i.e. sooner than the circumstances warrant). 
The first group of vicious states are clearly sub-forms of irascibility, the 
second (though this is not said explicitly) are apparently sub-forms of 
intemperance or dissoluteness. Excess in time and in intensity are illus- 
trated in the case of anger by the sharp-tempered and the bad-tempered 
and the choleric man; differentiation by the object of the affection is 
illustrated by the vices associated with eating and drinking. The cases of 
the bitter and violent man do not readily fit any of the initial specifica- 
tions, though they both involve, in a sense, excess. (This may support 
Ross’s view that the text is corrupt at 1221°11-12.) 
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As I have translated °11-12, Aristotle is saying that, among vicious 
traits of character that err through excess, sub-forms are distinguished 
either by the degree of excess (in one of two dimensions) of the asso- 
ciated affections, or by their objects (which are here assumed also to be 
causes of the affections). Alternative translations would be ‘... by 
differences in excess either of time or intensity or relation among the 
things that produce the affection’ or ‘... according as the excess is in 
time or intensity or in the object producing the affections’. (So Solomon 
and Rackham.) 

The first of these is open to the objection that the notion of intensity 
in respect of relation has no clear sense, and it makes Aristotle attribute 
the excess to the object of the affection rather than the affection itself; 
the second is open to the objection that it is doubtful if the Greek can be 
thus translated, and it does not accurately represent how, according to 
Aristotle, these sub-forms are differentiated. 


1221°10: ‘Affections’: the word translated thus here ( pathémata) is 
cognate with, but not the same as, the word regularly so translated, 
but is normally used synonymously with it (cf. 1220°8-9, 11, 1221°36, 
1222°11; Ifl, 1234226), and probably is so here. In fact, however, what 
Aristotle is concerned to do here is not to differentiate affections, but 
certain settled unvirtuous dispositions on the basis of differences in the 
associated affections. To say that a person is quick-tempered is not to 
report the occurrence of a feeling, but ascribe a disposition. 


1221°18—26 


With this passage should be compared E.N. HI, 1107°8—27, which is a 
considerably fuller treatment of the same topic. More examples are 
given there, including the case of adultery, which occurs in this passage, 
but not the case of assault. In E.N. affection-descriptions which ‘incor- 
porate badness’ (Schadenfreude, shamelessness, envy) are distinguished 
from action-descriptions with the same feature (theft, adultery, murder). 
Here, on the other hand, no such distinction is made: the first example is 
of a character-description, applicable to a person (‘adulterer’) and the 
second (‘assault’) is an action-description; but the general account of the 
phenomenon in question suggests that the primary concern is with 
affections (cf. "19). 

The passage is perhaps most readily intelligible if taken closely with 
what precedes. (The phrase ‘things said’ is best understood as relating to 
character-descriptions of the sort exemplified in the previous section.) 
There, sub-forms of a given unvirtuous characteristic, marked by distinct 
character-ascribing adjectives, were distinguished by a difference of 
object or degree in the affection associated with the character-state in 
question; Aristotle now appears to be saying that the relevant differ- 
ences in the affection have in some cases led to the introduction of 
distinct affection-descriptions, which incorporate the implication that the 
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affection occurs in a reprehensible degree or manner. With such an 
affection, it is not possible to experience it more than one should (or 
less, or the right amount): the reason, not explicitly stated by Aristotle, 
is that such a description incorporates a reference to the right degree, 
which would be inconsistent with the implication of reprehensibility 
contained in the description. 

That account fits reasonably well with what he says at 518—I9, and 
also 22-3. Although such affections will be examples of more generic 
ones that can be experienced either to an acceptable or an unacceptable 
degree, etc., the specific affection in question cannot ever be of an 
acceptable degree. This also seems to be the point of the examples of 
envy, Schadenfreude, and shamelessness at E.N. HI, 1107*10—-11, and 
the remark that certain things are ‘immediately given a name incor- 
porating badness’ (1107°9—10): the point of that seems to be that there is 
no non-evaluative name of the specific affection. This comes about 
because the introduction of a name which incorporates badness is treated 
as involving the recognition of a sub-form of the affection in question. 

Clearly, once it is accepted that the features which distinguish certain 
manifestations of an affection as reprehensible define sub-forms of the 
affection, there will be some sub-forms that will not be identifiable 
independently of their reprehensibility; but whether there are such sub- 
forms will not depend on whether their existence has been marked by 
the introduction of names. Moreover, there will be such distinguishable 
sub-forms in the case of all the affections relevant to defining the virtues 
of character. However, Aristotle seems mainly interested in those cases 
where a single name has been introduced, and thus although the doctrine 
is presented as if it were a doctrine about a certain class of affections, 
his interest seems to be in the fact that certain names for affections 
‘incorporate badness’. 

Unfortunately, construed as a doctrine about affections and the names 
for them, what he says is not illustrated by his examples. ‘Adulterer’ is 
clearly presented as a description which incorporates badness, but it 
ascribes a character-state to a person. (This is hardly true of the English 
word, but it is a feature of the Greek word as is apparent from E.N. V, 
113422.) That will not show that the corresponding affection is called by 
a name that incorporates badness. Someone is not an adulterer solely, or 
perhaps at all, on account of his affections, but his actions. This lack of 
harmony between Aristotle’s general remarks and his examples is similar 
to the case of the violent and truculent man of 1221°14-15, who does 
not fit any of the categories distinguished at the beginning of the section, 
because these descriptions are applied on the strength not of the inten- 
sity, duration, etc., of feelings of anger, but of the actions that result. 


1221°23-5: The case described is more plausible than appears, be- 
cause, according to Aristotle, for adultery to occur a man must act 
voluntarily and know enough about the identity of the partner to be 
aware that he is committing adultery. Compare E.N. V, 1134°20. 
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CHAPTER 4 


In this chapter, Aristotle takes a further step towards the preliminary 
account of virtue of character presented at 1222°9-14 by establishing the 
connection between virtue and vice and pleasure and pain. This is 
argued for at 1221°35-1222%2, and based on material introduced from 
1220°22 onwards. 


1221°27-34 


The division of the soul into two parts was made at 1219"26--1220°4, and 
the distinction of two sorts of virtue, corresponding to these two parts of 
the soul, introduced at 122075~12. New to this chapter is the doctrine 
that the intellectual virtues are all concerned with arriving at truth (see 
30, and its distinction between the truth about how things are and how 
something is to come about). This is similar to the distinction drawn in 
E.N. VI between the highest part of the soul employed in theoretical 
inquires, whose characteristic virtue is sophia (theoretical wisdom), and 
that part of the rational soul concerned with action, whose virtue is 
phronésis (practical wisdom). Compare E.N. VI, cc. 1 and 2. The 
idea that all intellectual virtues have as their function the reaching of 
truth recalls the reference to ‘practical truth’ at E.N. VI, 1139°26-31. 
(Compare also 1139°12.) 


1221°31-2: For inclination as characteristic of the part of the non- 
rational soul that is capable of obeying reason, compare 1220°1—2. The 
parts of the soul which lack inclination include both the rational part, 
and those parts dismissed as irrelevant to virtue at 1219°31-2, 36-7. 


1221°34-1222°5 


This section down to #2 contains the arguments for the propositions that 
traits of character are good or bad through the pursuit or avoidance of 
pleasures and pains (32-4), or, equivalently, that virtues of character 
have to do with pleasures and pains (°37-9). Aristotle then says that this 
may be established by appeal to ‘division tables’ of affections, states, and 
capacities. The reference seems to be to the same tables of definitions as 
are mentioned at 1220°10 and III, 1234°26. Although the exact form of 
these tables cannot be reconstructed, presumably they gave definitions 
by division of individual capacities, states, and affections and were 
regarded by Aristotle as embodying established doctrine, on which he 
could draw for the premisses of an argument. The first argument, to 
which ‘these considerations’ at °37 refers, would seem to be as follows: 


(i) Capacities and states are differentiated by the affections that result 
from them. 
(ii) Affections are defined by pleasure and pain. 
(iii) Therefore, states, and in particular virtues, have to do with pleasure 
and pain. 
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Although the vagueness of the conclusion makes the argument dif- 
ficult to assess, it is not a valid argument for what Aristotle is trying 
to establish, viz. that virtuous dispositions are dispositions to pursue 
pleasures and avoid pains (i.e. to pursue certain pleasures only, and in 
certain circumstances, etc., cf. #2). If that conclusion is to be supported, 
(ii) must be construed as saying that affections are defined by reference 
to the different sorts of pleasure and pain which the subjects of the 
various affections pursue. But that, in its turn, involves treating all 
affections as consisting in, or crucially involving, desire for pleasure or 
the avoidance of pain. But it is not at all plausible to reduce all affections 
to desires, nor to suppose that all the affections are differentiated by the 
pleasures and pains towards which or against which they are directed. 
The definitions which we find in the Rhetoric (see Commentary on 
1220°14) do not so define them, though pleasure and pain enter into the 
definitions in so far as the affections are themselves pleasant or dis- 
agreeable states. It would seem that Aristotle, in order to reach his 
conclusion, would have done better, instead of considering affections, to 
concentrate on desires: desires are distinguished by their objects, and if 
desires are essentially for the pursuit of pleasure and avoidance of pain 
(ef. 1223°34, III, 123522), they will indeed be distinguished by the 
pleasures and pains that are their objects. The point will be clearer if we 
take the example of anger. One of Aristotle’s virtues consists in a habit 
of feeling anger to the right degree, at the right time, etc. Anger does 
seem to include, conceptually, certain desires, e.g. the desire for retali- 
ation, or compensation for an injury, but it would be absurd to suggest 
that the virtue of good temper was crucially a matter of coming to pursue 
in the right way the pleasure of revenge. The only passage in E.N. 
corresponding at all to this first argument is II, 1104 °13—16, where, in 
order to show that virtue has to do with pleasure and pain, Aristotle 
argues that every affection (and action) is followed by pleasure and pain: 
here too we might object that the fact that they accompany each action 
and affection will not show that virtue consists in the right pursuit of 
them. See Commentary on 1220°14. 

At °37, Aristotle says that the conclusion about virtue follows not only 
from the considerations just mentioned but also from the things that 
have been asserted before. We then have a second argument corre- 
sponding closely to E.N. II, 1104°18—26, with, apparently, the following 
structure: 


(i) The nature of a soul’s state relates to and concerns those things that 
make its state better or worse (°39—"1). 

(ii) Men (and therefore the states of their souls) are worse on account 
of pleasures and pains by pursuing or avoiding the wrong ones, or 
doing so in the wrong manner (*1-2). 

(iti) Therefore good states of a soul (i.e. virtues) concern pursuit and 
avoidance of pleasures and pains. 


My translation of °39-*1 involves emendation (on which see the 
Notes) and it is therefore not certain that (i) occurs in the text as 
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represented. According to the text that I have translated, (1) corresponds 
reasonably closely to 1220°32—4. (ii), on the other hand, does not seem 
to represent anything asserted earlier. As stated, (ii) might be regarded 
as a kind of conceptual truth: by the wrong sort of indulgence in pleasure 
and shunning of pain, a state is produced which essentially involves a 
disposition to the same behaviour with respect to them. But the difficulty 
is that he will not then be saying that it is the only way in which men 
become worse, which is what is required if it is to support (iii); he will 
merely be saying that pleasures and pains can make people worse, by 
leading to the wrong pursuit and avoidance patterns. 

The passage in Chapter 1 (1220°22~37) which contains the asser- 
tion which (i) recapitulates is itself an earlier argument (based on the 
character of punishment) for the conclusion of this chapter. Thus there 
seem to be three arguments for the connection of virtue and vice with 
pleasure and pain. 


1222*2-5: Aristotle here mentions an erroneously sweeping conclusion 
drawn by some philosophers from the facts mentioned in the preceding 
lines. If the reading ‘everyone’ is correct, he must mean only that it is a 
generally held view. The word translated ‘lack-of-disturbance’ occurs in 
a definition of courage in the pseudo-Platonic Definitions 412°8; that 
translated ‘insusceptibility’ occurs in a definition of the same virtue at 
Topics 125°23. 


CHAPTER 5 


This chapter begins with a preliminary account of virtue, incorporating 
the conclusions about it arrived at so far (1222°6-17) and ends with a 
fuller summarizing paragraph (1222°5-14), which surveys the course of 
the discussion from the beginning of Chapter 2, and marks the end of a 
section in the treatment of virtue. In between stands a discussion of 
some particular points connected with the doctrine of the mean. 


1222°6-17 


1222°6-8: Compare 1218°37-8, 121976. It was laid down in Chapter 1 
that virtue is the best state, and that the better a state, the better is what 
it produces. 


1222°8-—10: This is the first occurrence of the phrase ‘the right prin- 
ciple’, but the word translated ‘principle’ (logos) has also occurred at 
1220°28, in the passage where the notion of the ‘mean relative to us’ is 
first introduced, but is there translated ‘rational principle’. The word 
logos can refer either to the rational faculty of the soul, or to the 
principle or rule which the faculty prescribes. For a discussion of the use 
of the expression here translated ‘right principle’ in E.N. VI see Smith 
and Stocks. 
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Other passages in which the phrase is used are 1222°7, 1227°17, III, 
1231°33. Compare also 1222434, III, 1233°6, 1234711, where logos alone 
seems to be used in the same sense. 


1222°10-11: On the ‘mean relative to us’, see 1220°27-9, with Com- 
mentary. The translation ‘...each virtue is essentially a mean state’ 
involves emendation of the text, on which see Notes. 

1222°12: ‘...certain means in pleasures and pains, and things pleasant 
and unpleasant’. Aristotle here appears to distinguish two ways in which 
virtues, as well as being intermediate states themselves are concerned 
with means. They involve a settled disposition to avoid excess and defect 
in the having of pleasures and pains, and also to avoid excess and defect 
in the pleasant and unpleasant things chosen. He thus takes account of 
the fact that a virtue like liberality has to do more with giving and 
receiving the right amount of money and in the right circumstances, than 
with having feelings of generosity to the right degree and in the right 
circumstances. The E.N. lays much greater stress on the fact that virtues 
and vices have to do with means in actions as well as affections. 
Compare E.N. II, 1106°16; III, 1109°30. 


1222°16-17: By ‘going to excess without qualification’, he means 
‘exceeding the right amount’, i.e. going beyond the mean, just as in 
English, calling something excessive, without specifying in relation to 
what, normally means ‘exceeding what ought to be the case.’ 


1222°17~22 


The argument is that, since excess and defect in the objects towards 
which the virtuous man has the right disposition are opposed both to one 
another and to the mean, the virtuous state itself is opposed to each 
of the two unvirtuous states and they are opposed to one another. 
(Compare 1220°31—2.) ‘Thing’ in *19 presumably has to be taken in a 
neutral sense to cover both such things as fear, of which the brave man 
has just the right amount, and things like money, which the liberal man 
gives and receives the right amount of. Compare III, 1228°29-31, E.N. 
II, r108°r1-15, M.M. 1186°13~-14. The text translated contains an 
emendation—the insertion of ‘not’; without it, Aristotle will be referring 
to a (single) state that leads sometimes to deficiency, sometimes to 
excess, thus uncharacteristically treating the unvirtuous states of 
character as exemplifying a single generic state, defined as one that 
deviates from the mean. 


1222°22-—36 


Compare E.N. II, 1108°30- 110919. Aristotle says that, in some cases, 
one extreme is closer to the mean than the other, and in such cases, the 
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other extreme is regarded as more opposed to the mean. In “24-8, the 
reason given is that in some cases it is the transition from excess to 
the mean, in other cases, the transition from deficiency, that is more 
quickly made. Aristotle’s examples in “28-36, suggest that which 
extreme is nearer the mean is determined by which of the extremes is 
less reprehensible and therefore nearer the best state. 


1222°36-1222°4 


Aristotle offers as a reason for the asymmetries mentioned in the 
previous section that human beings commonly deviate from certain 
virtues in one direction only. In fact, this has no tendency to show that in 
these cases one extreme is nearer the mean than another. 

The facts alluded to here reflect two more general issues concerning 
the doctrine of the mean. The theory requires, at least, that for each 
virtue of character there are two associated vices; but (i) in some cases it 
is not easy to name two such vices since one of the two is not found in 
the field of human behaviour; (ii) in some cases, there seems to be only 
one vice that is naturally regarded as opposed to a virtue: it is the 
cowardly man, not the foolhardy, who lacks bravery, and the extravagant 
man is not naturally described as ungenerous. It looks as if the mean 
theory can be made to apply as widely as Aristotle claims it does apply 
only by having as the virtue what is in fact an amalgam of two virtues, 
one opposed to one extreme, the other opposed to the other. On these 
issues see Hardie, Urmson, and Pears. 


1222°5-14 


In this section, Aristotle summarizes the conclusions of the discussion 
from 1220713. The translation adopted involves emendation: Aristotle 
recognizes that from the fact that virtues are all mean states it does not 
follow that all of these mean states are virtues. With the reading of the 
MSS he will be recognizing the possibility either that not all virtues are 
means between pleasures and pains (so Kapp and Dirlmeier) or that not 
all virtues are means at all (sc. because intellectual virtues are not). 


CHAPTER 6 


This chapter raises a number of internal difficulties, but it is at least clear 
that it forms a prelude to the investigation of the voluntary and invol- 
untary (cc. 7, 8, and 9), and of choice (c. 10). The chapter attempts, in a 
way more characteristic of E.E. than E.N., to apply systematic consider- 
ations concerning objects of change to the subject of human origination 
of action (1222°15—20). Since origins of changes are controlling origins, 
and actions are al] changes, human beings are controlling origins. There 
follows (°25—41) an attempt to give a quite general characterization of 
the notion of an originative principle, one that does not appeal to the 
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special features of the origination of change. The conclusions are then 
applied to human action. 


1222°15-20 


Aristotle begins with the doctrine that substances are ‘starting-points’. 
The word thus translated (arché) is the normal word for a beginning or 
starting-point—often the starting-point of a temporal sequence. From 
that it comes to mean ‘origin’, in the sense of the ultimate terminus in a 
chain of explanation. But the associated verb, in the active rather than 
the middle voice, commonly meant ‘rule’ or ‘command’, and the noun, 
in non-philosophical contexts, commonly means ‘command’, ‘authority’, 
or even ‘form of government’. On this see Kirwan on Metaphysics 
A 1013*10. Both uses clearly influence Aristotle’s philosophical usage: 
something is called a starting-point if it controls or determines what 
follows, as well as occupying a terminal position in a chain of expla- 
nation. Here, human beings, among animals, are said to be starting- 
points not only because they can reproduce their kind, but also because 
they are the source, by their decisions, of changes in the world. 

The proposition that human beings are starting-points of action is 
plainly regarded as evident without argument: equally, acceptance of it 
does not prejudge the question whether human action is voluntary, for 
which argument is offered later in the chapter. Although there is nothing 
closely corresponding to this chapter in E.N., at If, 1113°17—19, 
Aristotle describes a human being as an origin or begetter of his actions 
‘like a parent’. Compare also IH, 1112°31-2. 


1222°18—20: Compare E.N. VI, 1139720. 


1222°20-29 


Aristotle now singles out a class of starting-points that are called con- 
trolling (kuriai)—those that are origins of change. Since actions are 
changes, human beings, as origins of action, are controlling origins. 
Accordingly, later in the chapter, he feels justified in referring to human 
beings as controlling (1223°5-7). In this section, human beings are 
contrasted with, on the one hand, Aristotle’s god, who is the source 
of changes that occur necessarily, and, on the other hand, the basic 
principles of mathematics, which are also called starting-points. For a 
defence of this translation of kurios (‘controlling’), see Notes. 
Aristotle’s god is most naturally taken as the unmoved mover (com- 
pare Metaphysics A, Physics VIII), the source of changes that occur in 
accordance with necessary laws, but himself unchanging. This creates a 
difficulty in °23, as Dirlmeier notes, where the basic principles of 
mathematics are referred to as unchanging origins, as if God were not 
unchanging. This led Dirlmeier to suggest that the deity is here con- 
ceived of in a semi-popular way. It seems better to suppose that Aristotle 
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is writing loosely, and by ‘unchanging starting-point’ he means ‘principle 
governing the unchanging’: the principles of mathematics are principles 
governing a class of objects not subject to change. 


1222°25-8: On the interpretation here adopted, the purpose of this 
section is simply to explain how, in a stretched sense, mathematical 
starting-points may be described as ‘controlling’. This is preliminary to 
the use of the geometrical example to illustrate the notion of a starting- 
point at 29-41. It is, admittedly, difficult to separate the grounds 
for calling the first principles controlling starting-points from those for 
calling them starting-points at all. The point seems to be that if a 
starting-point A has consequences B and C, then, if A had not been the 
case, B and C would have been different also. To this, it is natural to 
object that it assumes that B and C each entail A rather than conversely. 
>26—8 seem to be making the point that, if B and C are consequences of 
A, in general neither B nor C, will entail the other (hence B will have no 
claim to be counted the starting-point of C, instead of A, nor C of B). 
He then takes account of the case where B does entail C, and points out 
that the falsity of B would require the falsity of C, but only on condition 
of the falsity of A. The difficulty is that he seems to envisage a case 
where A, B, and C are each mutually entailing; but that alone provides 
no ground for singling out any one of the three propositions as a starting- 
point of the other two. 


1222°29-41 


This section appears to be intended to explain the notion of a starting- 
point in a quite general way by reference to the case of a geometrical 
proof. The proposition that the sum of the interior angles of a triangle 
is equal to two right angles is said to be the starting-point of the 
propositions that the sum of the interior angles of a quadrilateral is equal 
to four, of a five-sided figure six, and so on. Aristotle is appealing to the 
fact that any n-sided rectilinear plane figure may be divided into ann — I 
sided figure and a triangle; so, given that the sum of the interior angles 
of a triangle is two right angles, the sum may be calculated for a plane 
figure of arbitrarily many sides: the sum of the interior angles of an n- 
sided figure is 2(m — 2) right angles. There is no similar calculation of the 
sum of the angles of a triangle: no figure with fewer than three sides can 
enclose a plane. It is in this sense that the proposition about the triangle 
may be called a starting-point. 

There is, indeed, a problem in making sense of the contrary-to-fact 
supposition of the sum of the interior angles of a triangle totalling three 
right angles, since the proposition in question holds necessarily; it is 
perhaps best to construe the conditional epistemically. ‘If we had found 
that the interior angles of a triangle totalled three right angles, we should 
have been able to infer that the angles of a quadrilateral totalled six...” 
This is in line with Aristotle’s calling something a starting-point of 
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something’s being the case if it contributes to the most fundamental 
explanation of its being the case. Compare Metaphysics A 1013°14—17. 
In this case, one acquires knowledge of the sum of the interior angles of, 
Say, a quadrilateral, by way of knowledge of the corresponding truth 
about the triangle. One difficulty is that, although there is no other 
knowledge of the same sort on which our knowledge of the sum of the 
angles of a triangle depends, that proposition is certainly a theorem 
rather than an axiom, and depends on other truths of geometry. Why 
then does he suggest at °39-40 that the proposition about triangles 
depends on nothing else? 


1222°38: For references to the Analytics, compare I, 1217°17, and 
1227°10. The reference here may be to such passages as Posterior 
Analytics I, c. 4. 


1222°41-1223°9 


The course of reasoning in this section is not at all easy to follow. 
Aristotle clearly wishes to apply the general doctrine about origins to the 
case of human action. He first says that if there are things that can come 
about in opposite ways, their starting-points must be of such a kind 
(°41-2). The reason is then given (*1) that, from necessary starting- 
points, the results must also be necessary. What exactly is the property, 
implied by the phrase ‘of that kind’, which he says that a starting-point 
must possess if it is to be the source of results which may take either of 
opposite forms? To say that the origins must be such that either of two 
opposite outcomes can flow from them would be trivial, and *1 suggests 
that the starting-points must at least be non-necessary. When, therefore, 
he says (*2) that what results ‘from these’ can come about in opposite 
ways, he must be referring to outcomes flowing from starting-points of 
the appropriate non-necessary sort. 

So far Aristotle has simply said that if there are outcomes that can 
be of either of two sorts (which we may conveniently call contingent 
outcomes), their starting-points must be contingent also. This conditional 
principle seems to rest on the doctrine that a starting-point completely 
determines its outcome, which Aristotle has sought to establish, perhaps 
rather unhappily, by the mathematical illustration of °29—41, from which 
it follows that variability in outcomes requires a variability in their 
source. He now (*2—4) says that the antecedent of the conditional is 
fulfilled: many such things (i.e. contingent occurrences) are in human 
power, and things of which human beings are themselves the origin. 

At 4-7, Aristotle says that two things follow: (a) all the actions of 
which a human being is the controlling origin are capable of either 
coming about or not (*4—-6), and (b) all those things concerning which a 
man controls whether they are the case or not are such that it is within 
his power whether they come about or not (*6—7). It would seem that on 
no interpretation does (a) follow from what precedes; for all that had 
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been said before was that many contingent occurrences are things of 
which human beings are the source, and it does not follow from that that 
everything that has its source in human agency is contingent. Similarly 
(b) which seems to be saying that everything determined by human 
agency is contingent, does not follow from °2-3, where nothing was 
implied about all occurrences of which human beings are the source. (I 
have made a small excision at *2, but the present point is unaffected by 
that.) 

It seems to me that the lacuna in the argument can be explained, if not 
excused, if we suppose that Aristotle was assuming that if an origin is 
sometimes the source of contingent outcomes, it must always be so; 
hence it is enough to appeal to what Aristotle takes to be a fact, that 
some results of human agency are contingent, to establish that all human 
actions are. We can now explain how, in “7-9 Aristotle feels entitled to 
say that something is within a person’s power to do or not to do if and 
only if it is one of which he is the cause. This rests on the connection, 
just asserted, between being the result of human agency and being 
contingent, and the connections between being a starting-point and 
being a cause (cf. °39—40). On this, see Kenny (1979), pp. 9-10. 

That some occurrences, notably human actions, are contingent, 
appears to be regarded by Aristotle as simply a matter of observation. 
Plainly it requires more argument than is given here. 


1223°9-20 


In this section, Aristotle argues from the fact that virtue and vice, and 
the deeds resulting from them, are praised and blamed, and the fact that 
praise and blame are bestowed on those things of which the recipient of 
the praise or the blame is the cause, that virtue and vice have to do with 
those things of which the agent is the cause; these must therefore be 
defined (*9—16). This leads on to the investigation of the voluntary and 
involuntary, and choice. 

The question may be raised what the relation is between (a) actions of 
which a human being is the origin and cause; (b) actions which are in the 
agent’s control; (c) voluntary actions, which are the topic of the next 
three chapters. At *7-9, Aristotle has said that (a) and (5) define the 
same class of actions; and it appears that (b) is a familiar notion, 
connected with our ordinary thought about virtue, and that Aristotle, in 
identifying the class of actions in question by (a), is offering an expla- 
nation of it by placing it within a wider philosophical framework. This 
will explain the fact that it is (b) rather than (a) which figures in later 
passages in the book (see 1225"9, I9, 27, 8) and the fact that he says 
(15-16) that (a) must be defined. 

But two questions arise. First, as to the coincidence of (a) and (5). 
Though it may seem uncontentious that an agent is the cause of every- 
thing within his power to bring about or not, not everything whose origin 
can be traced to the agent himself seems to be under his control: some 
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natural processes originate in a human being—for example, digestion 
and growth—but are hardly under his control. In a passage in a common 
book, E.N. V, 1135°2, Aristotle mentions ageing and death as examples 
of things knowingly done or undergone that are neither voluntary 
nor involuntary, which implies that he did not regard them as within 
anyone’s power. This suggests an inadequacy in the explanation of (b) in 
terms of (a) alone. 

Second, is the investigation of the voluntary that immediately follows 
in the next chapter, with what appears to be a reference back to “14-16, 
the carrying out of the task of defining (a)? It emerges later, when the 
voluntary is defined, that voluntary actions are only a sub-class of those 
within the agent’s control: a further condition is required. See 1225°8—9, 
1226°30-2. What immediately follows is an investigation of this further 
condition, the question of how the class of actions within the agent’s 
control is to be defined recurs only when Aristotle discusses compulsion 
in Chapter 8. 


CHAPTER 7 


1223°21-28 


In this section, three possible explanations of the voluntary and invol- 
untary are suggested. Aristotle says that the voluntary (i.e. voluntary 
actions) would seem to be what is in accordance with one of three things, 
viz. inclination, choice, or thought (24-5); the involuntary, on the other 
hand, is what is contrary to one of those things (presumably, though 
Aristotle does not say this, contrary precisely to that which the voluntary 
is defined as being in accordance with). The first option (inclination) is 
said to divide into three species, and the remainder of this chapter is 
devoted to disposing of the three corresponding accounts of the vol- 
untary and involuntary one by one. 1223°29—°17 discuss desire, *29—°3 
offering arguments in favour of defining the voluntary and involuntary in 
terms of it, and "4-17 presenting arguments against the suggestion, 
which are clearly intended to be decisive. 1223°18—28 deal more briefly 
with the second species of inclination, spirit, and "29-36 attempt to 
dispose of the third form, wish. As I said in the Commentary on the last 
section of the previous chapter, the question seems not to be what con- 
ditions are necessary and sufficient alone for an action to be voluntary, 
but what is required beyond the condition that it be within the agent’s 
power. 


1223°22: ‘...since they set limits to virtue and vice’. An alternative 
translation would be: ‘since virtue and vice are defined by them (sc. the 
voluntary and the involuntary)’. But in fact, no definition of virtue in 
terms of the voluntary and involuntary has been offered. The point 
seems to be, rather, that they delimit the range of actions with which 
virtue is concerned. 
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1223°24-6: The first two suggestions for defining the voluntary are 
intuitively plausible and have often been proposed: it seems natural to 
regard a voluntary action as one which the agent wanted to do, or again 
as one which he chose to do. The third alternative thought (dianoia) is 
less clear; on this see Commentary on 1224°7-9. 


1223°26-7: The term that has been translated ‘inclination’, orexis has 
already occurred at 1220°1 (on which see Commentary) and 1221°31-2. 
It is sometimes translated ‘desire’, but that translation has been reserved 
for epithumia, which is one of the forms of orexis. Inclination forms part 
of the systematic doctrine of the De Anima and De Motu Animalium. 
Inclination serves to distinguish a part of the soul possessed by all living 
organisms that have perception. At De Anima II, 413°21f., it is argued 
that everything that has perception is capable of pleasure and pain, and 
that this involves desire and hence inclination. There, as here, desire is 
treated as a species of inclination, which all animals possess, unlike 
plants (414°32—°2). In this last passage we find the same threefold 
division of inclination into desire, spirit, and wish. (Compare also De 
Motu Animalium 700°22-3.) Elsewhere in the De Anima, at III, 
432°23f., desire and anger are regarded as non-rational, whereas wish is 
rational. See also Rhetoric 1369°1-7, where again wish is classified as a 
rational inclination, and said to have the good as its object, while spirit 
and desire are non- tational. 

There are two problems with Aristotle’s way of disposing of the 
suggestion that the voluntary may be defined as that which is in accord- 
ance with inclination. (i) If ‘voluntary’ means simply ‘in accordance with 
inclination’, it will follow that every voluntary action is in accordance 
with one of the trio mentioned in this section, but not necessarily the 
same on each occasion. Yet Aristotle argues as if the proposal under 
consideration can be broken down into three alternative suggestions, 
requiring separate refutation; and these are much less plausible 
suggestions than the simple suggestion that the voluntary is what is in 
accordance with some inclination, which may be any of the three kinds. 
It is as if Aristotle were unaware of an ambiguity of scope in the 
statement that, for an action, to be voluntary is to be in accordance with 
some species of inclination. (i) Is Aristotle here assuming that the 
voluntary and involuntary are both exclusive of one another and exhaust 
the class of actions? That he held that they were exclusive is indicated by 
1223°35—6; but since inclinations may conflict, the suggestion that vol- 
untary actions are those in accordance with inclination will have the 
consequence that an action may be both voluntary (being in accordance 
with some inclination) and involuntary, through being contrary to 
another inclination in conflict with the first. Further, given the different 
species of inclination, an action may fail to be in accordance with a 
desire without therefore being contrary to some desire; so the voluntary 
and involuntary will not exhaust the class of actions. These difficulties 
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would have been avoided if Aristotle had simply attempted a definition 
of one of the pair voluntary—involuntary and then defined the other class 
by exclusion from the first. This, on the whole, is the line he takes in 
E.N. Ill, c. 1 where involuntary actions are defined as those done under 
compulsion or through ignorance, and voluntary actions are explained as 
those which are not involuntary in either of the two ways that Aristotle 
mentions. 


1223°29-36 

In the text as it stands, the argument may be set out as follows: 

(1) Everything involuntary is compelled (29-30). 

(2) Everything forced or compelled is unpleasant (30-2). 
So (3) Something is compelled if and only if it is unpleasant (33) (? 

from (2)). 

But (4) Desire is of the pleasant (34). 
So (5) What is contrary to desire is always unpleasant (33-4) (from 


(4) ). 

So (6) What is contrary to desire is compelled (34-5) (from (3) and 
(5) ). 

and (7) What is contrary to desire is involuntary (34~5) (? from (1) 
and (6) ). 


But (8) The voluntary and involuntary are opposites (35-6). 
So _(g) What is in accordance with desire is voluntary (35) (from (7) 
and (8) ). 


To consider first the argument down to (7), the step from (2) to (3) 
seems to involve a blatant fallacy; moreover, not (2) but its converse, 
which (3) incorporates, is used in the argument. Further, (7) cannot be 
validly derived from (1) but only from its converse. These difficulties 
beset the attempt to find a valid argument for the conclusion that being 
contrary to desire implies being involuntary. But is (7), thus interpreted, 
sufficient to lead to the conclusion, in conjunction with (8)? Aristotle is 
considering an argument for the view that identifies the voluntary with 
the in-accord-with-desire, which is, of course, a stronger conclusion than 
(9). But he may have been attempting to argue for nothing stronger than 
(9), which he may have regarded as providing intuitive support for the 
definition of the voluntary in terms of desire. But does (9) follow from 
(7) and (8)? 

If (8) is taken, for the purposes of the argument, as implying no more 
than the incompatibility of ‘involuntary’ with ‘voluntary’, (9) cannot be 
derived. But it is possible that (7) is meant to support the definition of 
the involuntary as what is contrary to desire, in which case (9) does 
follow, on any interpretation of (8), provided that it is accepted that 
every action is either in accordance with, or contrary to, what the agent 
desires. 

The difficulties with the derivation of (7) are mitigated if an emendation 
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proposed by Mr J. O. Urmson is accepted at 29-30, which would yield 
the translation ‘... Everything involuntary seems to be compelled, and 
what is compelled ts involuntary, and everything which men do or 
undergo under necessity is unpleasant ...’. On this reading, the argu- 
ment would contain, instead of (1), (1)’, ‘Everything involuntary is 
compelled, and everything compelled involuntary’, from which, together 
with (3) and (5), (7) can be validly derived. In support of this is the fact 
that (1)’ is explicitly stated at 1224*10-11. But the glaring fallacy in the 
derivation of (3) from (2) would remain. 

If (5) rests on (4), the argument presumably is that, if X is contrary to 
desire, not-X is desired; hence, by (4), not-X is (thought of as) pleasant, 
and hence X is unpleasant. It is assumed that if not-X is pleasant, X is 
unpleasant. For the doctrine that desire is of the pleasant, see VII, 
1235°22, Rhetoric 1390" 17, E.N. Ill, 1111°16-17, De Anima 414°5-6. 
For the idea that actions in accordance with desire are pleasant, invol- 
untary actions unpleasant, see also E.N. III, 1111°32-3. 


1223°36~1223°3 


Up to °2, the structure of the argument is reasonably clear, and may be 
summarized as follows: 


(1) Vice always makes a man less just (*36). 
(2) Incontinence is a (form of) vice (*36-—7). 
(3) A man acts incontinently (if and) only if he acts in 
accordance with desire contrary to reasoning (737-9). 
(4) Unjust action is voluntary (*39). 
Therefore (5) The incontinent man acts unjustly, through acting in 
accordance with desire (39—°1) (from (1), (2), and (3)). 
Therefore (6) The incontinent man acts voluntarily (°1—2) (from (4) 


and (5)). 
and (7) What is in accordance with desire is voluntary (°2) (from 


(3) and (6)). 

Clearly, the argument does not purport to establish anything stronger 
than (7); but to support the proposed definition of the voluntary it would 
evidently be necessary to establish the converse proposition that every 
voluntary action is in accordance with desire. However, the argument is 
not valid as an argument for (7), as (3) does not imply that all action in 
accordance with desire is incontinence; that is so even if (3) is construed 
as a biconditional, because of the crucial qualification ‘contrary to 
reasoning’, without which (3) would have little plausibility, and it is 
obviously so if it is not thus construed. As it is, the argument supports 
only the conclusion that some actions in accordance with desire are 
voluntary. 

Various transpositions have been proposed of the sentences in *36—°2, 
but all seem quite unnecessary, and none has any effect on the validity of 
the argument. The final sentence (‘It would be strange ...’) is puzzling, 
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and it has been thought that it really belongs elsewhere, e.g. after 
1223°12 (on which see Notes), or that there is a lacuna before it. With 
the present text, we have to suppose Aristotle is pointing to the absurdity 
that would result from denying that incontinent action is unjust (thus 
denying (5), and therefore (1) or (2)). But someone who denied that 
incontinence is voluntary would deny that it is a vice (thus rejecting (2)), 
and would not be committed to the absurdity that men become more just 
(or less unjust) when they become incontinent. In view of these dif- 
ficuities, there seems much to be said for transferring 2-3 after °12. (1) 
may be surprising, but can perhaps be found intelligible if we suppose 
that Aristotle has in mind the broad sense of ‘justice’ and ‘injustice’ in 
which they are identical with the whole of virtue and vice respectively. 
See E.N. V, 1129°25~1130713. However, it is doubtful if the word 
translated here ‘vice’ (mochthéria) is interpretable so as to make (1) and 
(2) each true. If Aristotle is using it as a synonym for kakia, it will refer 
to the man of established bad character, whose dispositions have a 
settled direction towards the wrong kind of life; (1) will then be true, but 
incontinence will not be an example of it, and (2) will be false. ‘Incon- 
tinence’ is the conventional translation of Aristotle’s akrasia, and it has 
been adopted because it is less question-begging than ‘weakness of will’. 
Akrasia is the state of a person who is led by desire to act in a way 
contrary to what he knows (or believes) to be the best; he thus ‘acts 
inf accordance with desire contrary to reason’. The /ocus classicus in 
Aristotle is E.N. VII, cc. 1-10, where Aristotle starts from the difficulties 
that the phenomenon of akrasia presents for the Socratic equation of 
virtue and knowledge. On akrasia see also Commentary on c. 11 and 
Vil, c. 3. 


1223°3-10 


This section and the next each contain an argument against the identifi- 
cation of voluntary acts with those in accordance with desire. The 
argument of this section is as follows: 
(1) A person acts voluntarily if and only if he does what he 
wishes to do (5-6). 
(2) No one wishes for what he thinks bad (°6-7). 
(3) A man acts incontinently if and only if he acts contrary 
to what he thinks best as a result of desire (°8—9). 
Hence (4) A man who acts incontinently does not do what he 
wishes to do (°7-8) (from (2) and (3)). . 
Therefore (5) The same person will simultaneously act voluntarily and 
involuntarily. (From (1) and (2) and the doctrine of the 
previous section that voluntary action is in accordance 
with desire.) 
This argument is valid: (3) is put forward as a definition of incon- 
tinence, which is verbally different from, but substantially the same as, 
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the account used in the previous section. (1) in effect introduces the 
alternative version of the view that voluntary action is action in accord- 
ance with inclination (see Commentary on 1223721-8), which is argued 
against at 1223°29~36. For Aristotle’s concept of wishing, see Com- 
mentary on that section. 


1223°10-17 
The argument of this section is as follows: 


(1) Continence is a virtue (?11~12). 
(2) Virtuous conduct is just (°12). 
Therefore (3) The continent act justly (?ro—11) (from (1) and (2)). 
(4) A man acts continently if and only if he acts in accord- 
ance with reason against desire (°12-14). 
(5) Just action is voluntary (°14). 
Therefore (6) Continent action is voluntary (from (3) and (5)). 
(7) Acting against desire is involuntary (°16-17). 
Therefore (8) The same man will simultaneously act voluntarily and 
involuntarily (°17) (from (4), (6), and (7) ). 


The argument is similar in structure to that of the previous section; (4) 
represents a definition of continence similar to that of incontinence at 
>8—9. The same contradiction is derived from the combination of the 
thesis of the first two sections of the chapter, that acting against desire is 
involuntary ((7)), with certain views on continence. (2) presupposes, as 
before, a broad conception of justice (see Commentary on previous 
section). (6) is not stated in the text. (1), like the statement of the 
previous section that incontinence is a vice, may provoke qualms: for 
Aristotle’s ideally virtuous man, who has a settled virtuous disposition 
and whose desires are all rightly directed, will not have desires opposed 
to reason. Continence is a lesser virtue than temperance (sophrosuné). 
On this contrast, see 1227°16f., with Commentary, E.N. IV, 1128°34; 
VII, 1145*17-18, 1145°15f., 1151°23f. 

Although presented inside a hypothetical clause, (5) is evidently some- 
thing that Aristotle accepts. The argument that just and unjust actions 
are such that if one of them is voluntary, so is the other, is reminiscent of 
E.N. IIL, 1114°12-25. 


1223°r1: The remark at 1223°2-5 that it is strange if incontinence 
should make men more just is more naturally inserted here if the 
manuscript reading is retained (see Notes). 


1223°18-28 


The first part of this section, down to °21, similar in form to 1223°29—°3, 
argues for the identification of the voluntary with action in accordance 
with spirit. It has the following form: 
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(1) What is opposed to spirit is unpleasant (°19-20). 
(2) What is unpleasant is compelled (cf. 1223°33). 
Therefore (3) What is opposed to spirit is compelled (2) (from (1) ). 
(4) What is compelled is involuntary (°20-1). 
(5) The voluntary and involuntary are opposites (cf. 
1223°35-6). 
Therefore (6) What is in accordance with spirit is voluntary (°21) 


(from (3), (4), and (5)). 


In (4) we have the right premiss for the argument, whereas at 
1223°29-30 we had its converse, which made the argument invalid. See 
Commentary on 1223°29-36. 

The word thumos, here translated ‘spirit’, is elsewhere translated 
‘anger’. It is here evidently treated as a source of action co-ordinate with 
desire, in a way reminiscent of the spirited element of the soul, to 
thumoeides, in Plato’s Republic. 

For continence and incontinence, in respect of anger, compare E.N. 
VII, 1145°20, c. 4. In the later passage, as here, it is made clear that 
continence and incontinence tout court are to be regarded as continence 
or incontinence in respect of desire; thus the reference to incontinence in 
respect of desire at °19 refers back to the preceding arguments, which 
exploit a definition of continence as action opposed to desire. However, 
the argument that follows parallels 1223°29-36, which does not mention 
incontinence, unlike the preceding arguments. 


122322: The citation of Heraclitus is made in support of (1). The 
meaning of the passage of Heraclitus emerges from Politics V, 1315°30, 
where it is also cited: the impulses generated by anger are so strong that 
men are willing to act at risk to their lives. This is here taken to be a 
measure of the unpleasantness of its repression. 


1223°24-8: The suggestion is that the same sort of argument can 
be developed against the identification of the voluntary with acting in 
accordance with spirit as was developed against the parallel thesis with 
desire at 1223°3-18. The first part of that section suggested the positive 
thesis that acting voluntarily consists in doing what one wishes to do (see 
premiss (1) in the Commentary on 1223°3-10). That is in turn supported 
by the observation of °27-8. 

What qualification is intended by ‘in respect of the same aspect of the 
situation’? (The word ‘aspect’ is added in translation: the Greek has 
simply the neuter article.) If the point is that in some way the same 
action may be both voluntary and involuntary, it would be natural to 
suppose that Aristotle is alluding to the possibility that an action may 
be voluntary under one description and involuntary under another, a 
possibility allowed by the non-philosophical use of the Greek word thus 
translated. If so, the proposition that the same action cannot be both 
voluntary and involuntary would need qualification, but the argument of 
this chapter would be undermined; for the apparent contradiction arises 
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from the fact that an action would be in accordance with one moving 
impulse but contrary to another; but then it will be generally possible to 
associate different descriptions or aspects of an action with each of the 
impulses. This is particularly plausible in the case of conflicts between 
desire and wish, given that a desire’s object is said to be pleasure, and a 
wish’s object is the good. Thus a man may be said to visit the dentist 
voluntarily (the action being in accord with his long-term and settled 
wants) but also involuntarily (= reluctantly). The remark at °27—8, that 
many voluntary actions are unaccompanied by either anger (spirit) or 
desire, is held by Kenny (1979, pp. 22-3) to be the decisive argument 
against the definition of the voluntary in terms of desire or spirit, 
the previous arguments being intended to be only ‘dialectical’ and not 
convincing. 


1223°29-36 


Aristotle now investigates the third version of the view that the voluntary 
is in accordance with inclination. The intuition that the voluntary is in 
accordance with wish had figured in the arguments against the other two 
suggestions. First we have (°29—32) a recapitulation of the argument that 
incontinence involves injustice (cf. 1223°36-°3) with the conclusion left 
unstated. Then we seem to have the following argument: 


(1) No one wishes for things that he thinks are bad (°32-3). 
(2) The incontinent man does things that he thinks are bad 
(°33: cf. 1223°8-9). 
Therefore (3) The incontinent man does things that he does not wish 
to do (from (1) and (2)). 
(4) Unjust action is voluntary (°33—4). 
(5) Action is voluntary if and only if it is in accordance with 
wish (°34). 
Therefore (6) Incontinent action is not voluntary (from (3) and (5)). 
Therefore (7) The incontinent does not act unjustly (°34—6) (from (4) 
and (6)). 
The inference to (3) requires the assumption that if no one has a wish 
for things believed bad, no one wishes to do something he believes bad. 
Although it seems clear that the argument is of this form, and 
intended to yield a conclusion in conflict with the doctrine that the 
incontinent man acts unjustly, the conclusion actually stated is that the 
incontinent man will cease acting unjustly when he becomes incontinent 
(and so be juster than before). 


CHAPTER 8 


1223°37-122474 


On Aristotle’s claim to have shown that the voluntary is not definable as 
that which is in accordance with inclination, and the involuntary as 
contrary to it, see Commentary on 1223°26-7. 
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The general form of the argument is reasonably clear: many actions 
are performed in accordance with wish, but in a flash (i.e. straight off, 
without reflection or deliberation); nothing in accordance with choice is 
performed in a flash. So not all actions in accordance with wish are in 
accordance with choice. But all actions done from wish are voluntary; so 
some voluntary actions are not in accordance with choice. So the present 
definition must be rejected. For the doctrine about actions done on 
impulse, compare £.N. III, 1111 °g-10. The word translated ‘in a flash’ 
isa word normally meaning ‘sudden’. 

At °39—°3, the reference is to 1223729~36: the case of the incontinent 
man has provided an example of a man acting voluntarily but contrary to 
wish, not an example of a wished action that is not voluntary; hence the 
thesis that if an action is in accordance with wish it is voluntary is 
allowed to stand. The translation of °39 to *1 involves an emendation: 
the MSS have ‘that which is in accordance with wish has been shown to 
be not involuntary (? i.e. voluntary)’. But that has not been shown. For 
further discussion, see Notes. 


1224°5-13 


The connection of this discussion of things done under compulsion with 
the whole examination of the voluntary and involuntary is not made very 
clear in this passage. As was mentioned in the Commentary : on 1220°13- 
22, the consideration of alternative suggestions in 1223°21—°8 seemed to 
be concerned with what distinguishes voluntary actions, among those 
that are in the agent’s power. It is now concluded that the mark of the 
voluntary is the occurrence of some thought (*7). This rather unspecific 
reference to a cognitive factor is later explained as the requirement that 
the agent should not be suffering from ignorance of a certain sort at the 
time of the action. In discussing compulsion in the present chapter, on 
the other hand, Aristotle appears to be elucidating the other condition of 
voluntary action: it is taken that an action is within the agent’s power to 
perform or not if and only if it is not done under compulsion. This 
becomes apparent from 1225°19-36, where the question whether an 
action was within the agent’s power to perform or not is taken to 
determine the issue of compulsion. Later, in the discussion of choice and 
deliberation, examples are given of things that are not within an agent’s 
power, not because they involve compulsion, but because they are 
occurrences that are outside what he—or perhaps any human agent— 
can effect (see 122537, 1226°3, 5, 23, 30, 33); but here what is in 
question are recognizable actions of the agent. 


1224°7: For the argument, see 1223°25. Why does Aristotle assume 
that the voluntary must be defined in terms of one of these three things? 
Presumably the reason is that action results from a combination of 
thought and inclination (orexis) whose interaction results in choice, 
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hence the voluntary and involuntary must be explicable in terms either 
of one of these or of what results from their co-operation. 


1224*°10—11: If my interpretation is correct, this is not Aristotle’s final 
view: he holds that everything done under compulsion is involuntary, but 
not that everything involuntary is done under compulsion. 


1224°13—30 


The main theme of this section is the close connection between the 
notions of compulsion and necessity. The word translated ‘compelled’ is 
the adjective formed from the Greek word for force (cf. #14). 

The argument is that we can best understand what it is for human 
beings to be compelled, or to act under compulsion, if we examine the 
application of the notion of force to inanimate things; to speak of them 
as being forced to behave in a certain way is to say that they are 
behaving in a way contrary to their natural tendency. This can be applied 
also to living things (*20-4), but the situation is complicated by the 
duality of natural impulses in human beings (*26f.). The final sentences 
of this section seem to be of a parenthetical character. 


1224°14: ‘Persuasion’. Compare 1224738-°1. 


1224°16-18: According to Aristotle’s physics, objects have natural . 
places and hence move in certain directions unless prevented from doing 
so. Thus fire goes upwards, and solid objects like stones go downwards. 
For this see, for example, Physics VIII, 253°33f., De Caelo IV, c. 3. 


1224°22-3: On this compare E.N. III, 111071-°17, where Aristotle 
simply says that an action is done under compulsion if the starting-point 
(arché) of the action is outside the agent and he contributes nothing. 
Here, as we have seen, the definition of an action done under com- 
pulsion is reached on the basis of a general consideration of changing 
phenomena. He has said that compulsion and necessity imply that what 
occurs is contrary to a thing’s natural and essential impulse (*18), i.e. 
those essential to the kind of thing in question; in the case of human 
beings, this is said to involve change contrary to the agent’s internal 
impulse, under the impact of something external to him. We might still 
question whether change contrary to a thing’s natural impulse is necess- 
arily change resulting from external pressure. It is commonly objected 
to Aristotle’s treatment in £.N. III, c. 1 that he leaves no room for 
exculpation for actions done under internal compulsion, for example a 
neurosis. There we seem to have behaviour that is in some sense 
contrary to natural human tendencies, resulting from a morbid con- 
dition, but not from anything external. 
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1224°25-7: For the division of the soul, see 1219°>26f., with Com- 
mentary. The two parts of the soul concerned with action give rise to a 
duality of natural impulses to action. 


1224°28-30: Aristotle is, of course, here using the verb ‘act’ (prattein) 
in a strong, philosophically loaded sense (cf. 1222°20). The present 
restriction corresponds to the denial of action (praxis) to children and 
animals; compare E.N. VI, 1139%20. 


1224730-1224°2 


The fact that there are two impulses to action in human beings, having 
their source in the rational] and the non-rational parts of soul, which can 
come into conflict in the case of the continent and the incontinent man, 
means that there are two grounds on which an action may be naturally 
described as performed under compulsion, and a plausible case can be 
made for saying that the continent and incontinent man each act under 
compulsion. Aristotle now argues that the view that the incontinent man 
acts under compulsion conflicts with the view that actions done under 
compulsion are unpleasant (compare 1223°29f.), while the view that 
the continent man acts under compulsion conflicts with the view that 
compulsion is opposed to persuasion (compare 1224°13-15). For the 
conception of continence and incontinence presupposed here, see Com- 
mentary on 1223°36-°3. 


1224°31: The remark that that is why so much dispute has arisen over 
the continent seems to refer back to the argument of 1224*23-—7, rather 
than to the immediately preceding remark. 


1224°37: Compare 1223734. 


1224°2-15 


The general drift of the argument is reasonably clear even though the 
exact translation raises problems. The conception of compulsion that is 
applied also in the sphere of inanimate objects, namely that an object 
acts under compulsion if its behaviour goes against a natural tendency, 
makes it appear that the continent and incontinent men’s actions are 
involuntary (2-5; the reference is to the argument of 1224731-6, not 
the ensuing passage casting doubt on the doctrine). Aristotle now points 
out that if we are careful to include in our conditions for an action’s 
being involuntary the requirement of 1224°23 that actions against impulse 
result from something external, the problem vanishes: neither the con- 
tinent nor the incontinent man act under external pressure. He then 
gives an example of an action that does qualify as involuntary by his 
criterion, when something external opposes both the impulses which are 
in conflict in the continent and the incontinent man. 
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1224°2-3: The translation involves an emendation. The text of the 
MSS would run: “That these seem to be the only men to act under 
compulsion and involuntarily ...’. See Notes. 


1224°13-14: For the example, compare F.N. V, 1135%27. 


1224°15—-21 


In this passage Aristotle argues, in a straightforward fashion, that both 
pleasure and pain are present in both the incontinent and continent man. 


1224°21-29 


Aristotle seems here to be producing a new reason for the plausibility of 
the thesis that both the continent and the incontinent man act invol- 
untarily: each experiences pain, as argued in the preceding section. (The 
fact that each experiences pleasure as well is strictly irrelevant to his 
immediate purpose.) He now adds (°24—9) that to say that these people 
act involuntarily involves applying to the whole soul what can, quite 
correctly, be said of each of the conflicting elements. Thus Aristotle is 
here ready to allow that reason and desire do act under compulsion in 
cases of continence and incontinence, presumably because (e.g.) in the 
case of the continent man, the natural tendency of the desire is thwarted 
by something external to it, hence what is true of desire and reason 
separately fulfils the already accepted definition of the involuntary. 
Similarly, mutatis mutandis, in the case of the incontinent man. What we 
seem to have in this section is thus a diagnosis of the error of those who 
hold that continence and incontinence are involuntary, using the account 
of the involuntary that has already disposed of the paradox at °6—7. 

However, a problem remains about exactly what desire and reason can 
legitimately be said to do under compulsion. In the case of the continent 
man, desire, and in the case of the incontinent, reason, are frustrated, 
and it is far from clear that either can be said to have done anything. 

On the relevance of the final clause of the last sentence of this section 
see Commentary on next section. 


1224°29-1225°1 


This section is devoted to showing that both desire and reason are 
natural: desire is present from birth, and human beings acquire reason 
if their development is not interfered with, these being the marks by 
which the natural is distinguished. On this doctrine, see 1220711, De 
Generatione Animalium V, 778°16-28. On the basis of this, he argues 
that it is possible to say without qualification that the continent and the 
incontinent man each act in accordance with nature, but in a qualified 
way, that each acts contrary to nature. (This last statement requires 
emendation of the text, but a reasonably certain one, in view of the 
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need for a contrast with ‘without qualification’ in °35.) It seems that he is 
saying that the people in question in a qualified way act against nature: 
they act against a natural tendency. 

How is the discussion of whether these elements are natura] relevant 
to the context? The conclusion that both the persons in question act in 
accordance with nature seems to be intended as a further reinforcement 
of the view that they act voluntarily, based on the explanation of 
behaviour under compulsion given at 122418. But it is not clear, in view 
of the conclusion of 1224°5-11, that the denial that either reason or 
desire are natural would cast doubt on the conclusion that they act 
voluntarily; nor has the view that they are natural been questioned in the 
previous discussion. 


1224°36-1225°1: Aristotle here summarizes the whole discussion from 
1224°30. 


1225°2-8 


Having completed the treatment of the problems raised by continence 
and incontinence, Aristotle now considers a new sort of case, perhaps 
similar to those discussed at E.N. III, 111074; such actions are there 
called mixed actions—a phrase not used here, but it is here, if anywhere, 
that mixed actions are considered in E.F. It is plausible to say that 
someone who performs an action only under threats is acting under 
compulsion; but he does not fit the account of acting under compulsion 
that Aristotle has given. 


1225°4: ‘Either unpleasant or bad’ would be what we should have 
expected Aristotle to say. 


1225°8-19 


This passage presents considerable difficulties. The first sentence “8~9 
may be translated (a) ‘Perhaps one would say some of these things are 
true others not’, or (b) ‘Perhaps one would say some of these actions 
are voluntary others not.’ The second interpretation is adopted both 
by Solomon and by Dirlmeier, presumably in view of the next two 
sentences, but the first seems linguistically easier. 
The main problems of interpretation are: 
(i) What is meant by ‘within the agent’s power’ in this passage? 
(ii) What is the bearing of the distinction between the agent’s choosing 
what he does and choosing his end? (#13) 
(iii) How is the magnitude of the evil to be avoided or good to be 
secured thought to be relevant? 


Aristotle, as is made clear in the previous section, is discussing cases in 
which an agent claims to have been compelled to do something bad or 
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unpleasant under threats, to which the reply made at “6-8 is that the 
action is voluntary because the agent might have chosen to undergo the 
evil threatened. The central difficulty of interpretation lies in the fact 
that there are two sorts of case that fit this general description, in which 
the language of necessity and compulsion is naturally used, and it is not 
clear how far he is considering one, or the other, or both of them. Two 
main lines of interpretation may be proposed, corresponding to (a) and 
(b) above: 

(a) A person may claim to have been compelled to do something, for 
example under threat to his life, when the agent would offer his plea of 
necessity as a justification; his choice was the right one as the choice of 
the lesser of two evils. There is no suggestion that it was not within 
the agent’s power to act differently; the choice was necessary with the 
options then open to the agent, if one alternative is so bad that the 
action chosen was plainly preferable. Thus, in such a case, when an 
agent claims that he acted in the way he did by necessity, or that he had 
no choice, the judgement of necessity is relative to the alternatives 
available, and an evaluation of them; so the magnitude of the evil to be 
avoided or the good to be secured is highly relevant. The example of 
E.N. Ill, 1110°8—g of the cargo thrown overboard in a storm can readily 
be interpreted as a case of this sort. It is clear, too, that such cases are 
ones where there is ‘no conflict between reason and inclination’ (*3). 
Aristotle accepts some, but not all, of what has been said: it has been 
suggested that people in these circumstances act voluntarily because 
they can choose to accept the threatened evil; Aristotle replies (on the 
reading of “13-14 that this interpretation presupposes, as explained 
later) that the explanation is not that they do not choose the action they 
perform, but that they did not choose the end (*13) (sc. circumstances 
forced them to take steps to avert some threatened evil, rather than act 
to promote some positive end, as they would have preferred). 

(b) With the other reading of *8—9, Aristotle had two sorts of case in 
mind. If a man is threatened with death or severe personal injury, the 
situation may inspire a degree of fear that deprives the man of the power 
of choice, and he may claim that he was psychologically incapable of 
acting differently. He need not, of course, then be claiming that his 
action was justified as the choice of the lesser of two evils. This offers a 
reasonable reading to the phrase ‘within the agent’s power’, and more- 
over reads it in a way that is in line with what we have in the following 
section (*19-33). The mention of love and anger is intelligible if the 
primary case that he had in mind is the case of someone acting in a 
state of extreme fear. Above all, the remark at “25-6 that what is in 
someone’s power is what his nature can bear suggests that what is in 
question is a psychological state that deprives the agent of the power of 
choice. Again, the magnitude of the evil to be avoided or the good to be 
secured will be relevant on this interpretation, since whether the fear (or 
other psychological state) is intense enough to remove from the agent 
the power of choice will obviously, in general, depend on its object. The 
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absurdity mentioned at 14-15 will consist in the fact that it would be 
absurd for someone to claim that fear of some minor inconvenience so 
overwhelmed him as to deprive him of the power of choice: absurd, 
because such a claim would be too incredible to be believed. (With (a) 
the absurdity would be a moral or prudential one.) 

One objection to (a) is that it is not clear why the statement (°6—8) 
that all these actions are voluntary should not have been allowed 
to stand, since all actions of the kind under discussion are evidently 
voluntary in the sense that has been used up to now. An objection to (b) 
is that these cases of action under necessity are said, at the beginning of 
the whole discussion at 1225°2-3, to involve no conflict between reason 
and inclination, whereas an agent’s acting wrongly under overwhelming 
psychological stress is a case of such a conflict: in this respect, the 
examples would be like cases of incontinence. With (6), in “9-11 he 
specifies those cases in which the agent acts voluntarily, and at “11- 
14 the cases of involuntary action (though even here the agent acts 
involuntarily only with qualification). 

Whether (a) or (b) is accepted will make a crucial difference to the 
interpretation of “12-14. He there says ‘in a way he acts under com- 
pulsion, but not simply because he does not choose the very thing that 
he does, but that for whose sake he does it’. This is ambiguous, in Greek 
as in English, between (1) ‘he acts under compulsion, but that is not 
simply because he does not choose...’ and (ii) ‘he acts under com- 
pulsion in a way, but not unqualifiedly so, because. ..’. In the one case 
the ‘because’-clause serves to explain why the man acts under com- 
pulsion (though in a qualified sense), in the other Aristotle is denying 
that his acting under compulsion has the explanation given. With inter- 
pretation (a) of the whole, it is natural to adopt (i), so that Aristotle is 
saying: ‘He acts in a way under compulsion, but not simply because he 
does not choose the actual act that he performs (he does choose that), 
but (because he does not choose) the final end. With (b), (ii) is easier: 
he will then be saying that the person acts under compulsion, but only 
with qualifications, because, although he does not choose the particular 
action he performs, he does choose the end. The point, admittedly 
obscurely expressed, might be that the ultimate origin of the action is 
(e.g.) the agent’s desire for his own safety; that distinguishes this case 
from the central case of compulsion, when the origin is outside the 
agent. But the agent has no choice, in the circumstances, about the 
performance of the action. 

What precedes this passage seems to favour (a), what follows it (b). It 
is probable that Aristotle did not clearly distinguish the two alternative 
grounds for saying that a man acts under compulsion when he acts under 
threats, no doubt because the typical cases are similar in each involving 
substantial danger of harm. 


1225°14-15: The reference seems to be to a game like blind-man’s 
bluff. 
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1225°19— 36 


On the wider bearings of this passage, see Commentary on the last 
section. With this section, the excursus, which began at 122478, on the 
relation of the voluntary to compulsion, ends. 

The previous section had introduced (on one interpretation) the idea 
of a state of fear that takes away the agent’s power of choice. Aristotle 
now generalizes the conclusion to other similar psychological states like 
love and anger, and certain cognitive states where human beings are in a 
state akin to divine possession. 


1225°21: Aristotle here seems to be expressing himself in a deliberately 
paradoxical fashion. These psychological states are natural, in that it is 
part of the human constitution that they should occur, but ‘beyond 
nature’ in the sense that it is beyond the power of the human constitu- 
tion to control them. 


1225°30: ‘Nor is it done as a result of desire’. The sentence as it stands 
is extremely elliptical. Dirlmeier supposes that Aristotle is saying ‘Nor is 
everything done from desire voluntary’, but this is rather difficult in view 
of “27, where it is implied that inclination, of which desire is a species, is 
such that everything that is within a person’s inclination is voluntary. It 
seems better to take him as saying that poets and other divinely inspired 
do not act from desire. 


CHAPTER Q 


1225*36-1225°8 


Aristotle now resumes the discussion of the conclusion, arrived at at 
1224°7, that what differentiates voluntary acts is some feature of the 
agent’s thought at the time of action. The term translated ‘thought’ 
applies to cognitive states generally; but it now turns out that the cogni- 
tive state regarded as relevant is knowledge, and we now have a brief 
discussion of the relevance of knowledge and ignorance to the voluntari- 
ness of an action. We seem to have an argument of the following form: 


(i) The voluntary is opposed to the involuntary (1-2). 
(ii) Acting with knowledge (of a specified kind) is opposed to 
acting in, and through, ignorance of the appropriate sort (2-6). 
(iii) Acting through ignorance is involuntary (°6-7). 
So (iv) Acting with knowledge is voluntary (°7-8). 


The argument raises a number of problems: 
(a) Its validity depends on a principle that each thing has only one 
opposite. (iii) says only that actions done in ignorance are among those 
that are involuntary, but, for the argument to be valid, they would need 
to be asserted to be coextensive, which is both implausible in itself and 
contrary to Aristotle’s view. If ‘voluntary’ is here regarded as the con- 
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tradictory of ‘involuntary’, his position here contrasts with his position at 
E.N. Ill, 1110°18f. Premiss (i) has already appeared at 1223736. 

(b) Although it does not affect the formal validity of the argument, it 1s 
rather surprising that he here contrasts ignorance of all of a specified list 
of things with knowledge of at least one of them. We should have 
expected him to speak instead of being ignorant of one thing in contrast 
to having knowledge of all. This looks like a slip. 

(c) Aristotle here lists three possible items of knowledge or ignorance— 
whom, with what, and for what result. At E.N. III, 1111°3 the list given 
is rather longer, and includes how the action is being (? or ought to be) 
performed, and what is being done. At E.N. V, 1135°23 the list is, 
interestingly, the same as that given here. Whom refers to the identity of 
the patient, with which to the instrument, for what result to the con- 
sequences of the action. Plainly, which among the things true of the 
person acted on (if any) or the instrument (if any) is relevant will vary 
from case to case, as also will the other factors that may be relevant. He 
does not show any awareness of such facts as that the identity of the 
person affected by an action may be known under one description but 
not under another, unless that is the point of ‘incidentally’ at °6, on 
which see (e), below. However, the qualification ‘because of ignorance’ 
may indicate some recognition that it is relevant knowledge that is in 
question (see next paragraph). 

(d) What is added by the requirement that the agent acts not merely in, 
but also through, ignorance? It is natural to suppose that a man’s action 
is not due to his ignorance of X if, had he known X, he would still have 
acted in the same way. Thus Aristotle would be making the reasonable 
point that only ignorance that affects what someone does is relevant to 
whether an action is voluntary. However, the matter is rather more 
complicated than this, since we may regard a man as having acted 
unintentionally, and therefore absolve him from responsibility even if, 
had he had the knowledge lack of which made his action unintentional, 
he would still have acted in the same way, though with a different 
intention. What is relevant is ignorance that affects the execution of the 
intention he has, even if it does not make a difference to what is done. 

However, although this is a plausible reading of the phrase ‘through 
ignorance’ it hardly fits the way in which the terminology is used at E.N. 
Ill, 1110°24f., where the contrast between acting through ignorance and 
acting in ignorance seems to be a contrast between knowledge of par- 
ticular facts and knowledge of general principles. 

The phrase translated ‘for what result’ is that elsewhere translated ‘for 
the sake of what’. The same phrase occurs in the parallel passage in E.N. 
The expression in Greek might suggest that Aristotle is requiring, oddly, 
that a person should not be ignorant of the end of his actions, whereas, 
as the examples make clear, the ignorance is of the result of the action. 
(e) There is a serious problem in understanding the point of the 
qualification ‘incidentally’ at >6. The nearest parallel is at E.N. V, 
113526, a parallel all the more relevant if it refers back to the Eudemian 
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account of the voluntary. There are at least three lines of interpretation 
according to what ‘not incidentally’ is taken with: 

(i) It could be taken with ‘opposite’, so that the point will be that 
what is done in ignorance is essentially and not merely incidentally 
opposite to what is done with knowledge. It is not very clear what the 
point is, but Aristotle may mean that it is possible to infer the definition 
of the voluntary from the specification of the opposite class of cases. But 
the qualification would seem largely redundant. 

(ii) It could be taken with ‘in ignorance of what...’ in which case he 
is requiring that the agent’s ignorance of these specific facts should 
not be merely incidental. The point may be that a piece of ignorance 
is incidental, with respect to the question whether someone X-ed 
voluntarily, if it did not mean that the agent was ignorant that he was X- 
ing; so someone has not killed his father voluntarily if he does not know 
that it is his father (his ignorance of that is not incidental), even if he is 
not ignorant of some other facts about the person in question. That 
example is mentioned at E.N. 1135°28-30, but it is not clear that it is 
intended to explain the use of ‘incidentally’ at 1135*26. On this, see 
Heinaman, p. 132. 

(iii) It could be taken with ‘because of ignorance’, a phrase which 
immediately precedes it. The point will then be that the ignorance in 
question should have affected how the person acted, and not be merely 
incidental to what he did (see (d)). This would give a reasonable sense 
to ‘incidental’, at the cost of making it have a very different point from 
that of the E.N. V passage. 


1225°8-16 


We have in this section Aristotle’s fullest account of the voluntary, given 
in °8—r1o. For a full discussion, see Heinaman. He now draws together 
the results of the arguments concerning compulsion and knowledge and 
ignorance into a comprehensive definition embodying both elements. It 
now appears that, despite °7-8, knowledge is necessary but not suf- 
ficient for voluntary action: the action must be one that is in the agent’s 
power not to do. (See Commentary on 1220713—22.) Aristotle says only 
that actions within the agent’s power that he performs in ignorance, of 
the relevant kind, are involuntary; but presumably an alternative suf- 
ficient condition of involuntariness would be that the action is not in the 
agent’s power. Perhaps Aristotle regards this as sufficiently clear from 
Chapter 8, and he is not offering a complete definition of the involuntary 
here. 


1225°9: What is meant by ‘through his own agency’ (di’ hauton)? If this 
introduces a further condition beyond the requirement that it be in the 
agent’s power not to perform the action, it is not clear what it is. The 
phrase may, however, be amplificatory of that condition. Irwin (1980, p. 
121) suggests that it is intended to exclude compulsion, in the sense of an 
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external force, and the requirement that it be within the agent’s power 
imposes a further condition, that is not fulfilled in cases like those 
described at 1224°19-33. But then the requirement that it be through 
the agent’s own agency will surely be included in the requirement that it 
be within his power; and in fact in that passage the cases described seem 
to be assimilated to cases in which someone acts under an external force. 


1225°11-14: He here deals with a complication which is not mentioned 
in the parallel passage in E.N. ‘Know’ has two senses, corresponding to 
the distinction between potentiality and act: in one sense a man may be 
said to know something if he possesses the required knowledge even if 
he is not using it. Hence ignorance has a similar duality. At °14, he 
mentions the case of someone’s failing to use knowledge that he has 
through negligence, but of course whether such a person may be descri- 
bed as ignorant in one sense only is independent of why he was ignorant. 


1225°13—16: Aristotle here discusses someone who is open to censure 
despite his ignorance, because his i ignorance is culpable. Compare E.N. 
1113°30-1114°10. When Aristotle speaks at °15 of what it was necessary 
to know, he presumably has in mind the sort of information that people 
are expected to acquire; and certainly whether a person is held to have 
acted negligently when he acts in ignorance depends crucially on what 
degree of knowledge we expect people to have. It is hardly correct to say 
that someone may be blamed for acting in ignorance of something that 
he could easily have ascertained if the information is not of the sort that 
people are expected to acquire. Again, often the question is not whether 
it was easy for the person in question to acquire the information but 
whether it was possible for him to do so (given the circumstances, his 
capacities, etc.). On this see Hart. 


CHAPTER IO 


1225°17-24 


Both opinion and inclination are said to accompany choice. Presumably, 
the opinion that is the invariable concomitant of choice is the belief that 
the action in question is the best one to perform; the inclination, will of 
course, be an inclination for the performance of the action in question. 
1225°24-36 argues against the view that choice is an inclination, 1226°1- 
I7 against the view that it is an opinion. The answer to the question in 
what genus it falls comes at 1226°30, where it is said to fall within the 
class of the voluntary. 


1225°24-37 


In this discussion of the suggestion that choice is identical with inclina- 
tion, we encounter once again the trio into which inclination is divided 
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at 1223°26-7, on which see Commentary. Five arguments may be 

distinguished: 

(i) Animals have spirit and desire, but not choice (°26-7). 

(ii) Choice occurs without spirit or desire (27-9). 

(iii) Even when desire and spirit are present, choice may not occur 
(29-30). 

(iv) Spirit and desire are always accompanied by pain, choice occurs 
without it (°30-1). 

(v) We wish for things we know to be impossible, but do not choose 
them (°32-6). 

(i) shows no more than that choice is not identical with either spirit or 
desire in general; it might, for example, be identical with a particular 
sort of desire, not to be found in animals. (ii) and (ili) appear to be 
intended as complementary to one another, (ii) showing that neither 
desire nor spirit are necessary for choice, (iii) that they are not sufficient. 
However, the case of the man who fails to act on his desires is not really 
an example of desire not followed by choice, as in such a case the man 
presumably chooses not to act on them. Thus the case would in fact be 
similar to those under (ii). The sort of case mentioned under (ii) is that 
of the continent man. 

(v), likewise, will show that choice is not to be identified with wish in 
general, not that it may not be identified with a specific sort of wish. 
Aristotle, in effect, recognizes this when he eventually (1226°16-17) 
defines choice as deliberative inclination. With (i), compare E.N. UI, 
III 12- 13; with (ii), ibid., °r4—15; with (iii), ibid., 13-14; with (v), 
ibid., °19-26. 

In E. N. Ill, 1111°16—18 he says only that desire is of the pleasant and 
painful, but choice is essentially neither of the pleasant nor the painful. 


1225°35-7: Strictly, what Aristotle should have said is that the object 
of choice is what is thought to be within the agent’s power. 


1226°1-6 


Aristotle here presents two arguments against the identification of choice 
with opinion. (i) An opinion may be about things not in our power. (ii) 
An opinion, but not a choice, may be true or false. 

(i) is, of course, effective against the view that any and every opinion 
is a choice, but not against the view that choice is identifiable with an 
opinion that a certain action ought to be done, or that a certain course of 
action is the best in the circumstances. That suggestion is refuted only at 
“4-6. A similar argument occurs at E.N. III, 1111°31-3. 

(ii), likewise, is hardly effective against the thesis that choice consists 
in an opinion about what should be done: why should we not say that 
correctness of choice consists in the truth of some judgement of the form 
X ought to be done? On this compare E.N. UT, 111i Paa- 1713 ty It 
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appears that he does regard (ii) as refuting the weaker, and plausible, 
thesis that equated choice with particular sorts of opinion. For a modern 
view not dissimilar to the view that Aristotle here attacks, compare 
Grice. 


1226°6-17 


What we appear to have here is a further argument for the distinctness 
of choice from both wish (as already argued at 1225°32—6) and opinion 
(as already argued at *1-6), as becomes clear at “16-17: wish, like 
opinion, is ‘of the end’, which choice is not, i.e. the end is something 
wished for, and something concerning which one may believe that it 
ought to be pursued (cf. *14—15) whereas choice is only of means. This 
interpretation involves taking ‘this’ in “6~7 as referring to what follows 
rather than what precedes, and its referent only becomes clear several 
sentences later; he has not mentioned the means—end distinction in the 
previous section. If we make ‘this’ in “6 refer to what precedes, the only 
thing that can plausibly be referred to is the fact that both opinion and 
wish may have to do with what is not within our power. But those 
features of belief and wish have already been mentioned, and, more 
important, this interpretation gives no obvious point to “7-8, which are 
offered as an argument in favour of whatever is asserted at “6-7. 

This doctrine, and the similar view about deliberation (cf. 1226°10f.) 
that ends are not chosen, has been much discussed. In E.N. II, 
1111°26—9 the same doctrine is stated as here, rather more briefly, with 
the same example, in the context of an argument for the non-identity of 
choice with wish. It will be convenient to consider this along with the 
corresponding view about deliberation, without prejudging the extent of 
the parallelism. 

It has been objected to Aristotle’s account that we can and do deliber- 
ate about and choose which ends to pursue, and not merely the means to 
an end already given. Thus, when at E.N. III, 1112°11 it is denied that 
we deliberate about ends, the reason offered in support is that the doctor 
does not deliberate about whether to cure people, nor does the political 
man about whether to promote political stability. To this, it is objected 
that the most that can be said is that a doctor gua doctor does not 
deliberate about that question; it is plainly possible to deliberate about 
whether to make the practice of curing people one of one’s pursuits. In 
general, a person’s central projects may be a matter of choice and of 
deliberation. 

Two things that might be meant by ‘choosing an end’ or ‘deliberating 
about an end’ are (i) deciding whether to adopt something as an end at 
all, in the way that someone deciding what profession to go into is 
considering whether to adopt certain projects at all, and (ii) deciding, in 
a particular situation, which of several ends that I already have to 
promote in a given case, when different alternative courses of action 
open to me will promote different ends. Aristotle has been accused of 
neglecting (i) particularly. 
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In reply to this it may be said: (a) The phrase used at *7-8, ta pros to 
telos (here translated ‘the things that contribute to the end, cf. 1226°11, 
E.N. UWI, 1111°27, 1112°12) is wider than the notion of means in English: 
the preposition (pros) signifies the relation believed to hold between A 
and B when A is chosen for the sake of B (e.g. when A is a component 
of B). So Aristotle is not regarding all deliberation as of the prudential 
or means—end sort. 

(b) He may mean only that ends are not as such objects of choice or 
deliberation, so there need be nothing that is never the object of choice 
or deliberation, apart from eudaimonia itself, which at E.N. I, 1097°1 is 
said never to be chosen for the sake of anything else. If I am deliberating 
about something I am not then treating it as an end. 

Against (5): (i) This interpretation does not provide a justification for 
the observation (itself sensible enough), that we do not choose health 
(8; cf. E.N. 1111°27f.): health could still be chosen as an element in 
happiness. 

(ii) If the idea of one thing’s contributing to another is made wide 
enough to include ‘component means’, Aristotle’s model of deliberation— 
starting from a goal, and working out how it is to be achieved—seems 
inappropriate: it suggests that the deliberator has a determinate concep- 
tion of the end before evaluating alternative choices, but if the question 
is precisely whether something is to be a component of the end, the end 
itself is, to that extent indeterminate. 

(iii) How well armed is Aristotle against the objection that he makes 
no allowance for deliberation and choice concerning which of a number 
of alternative ends, already accepted as such, a person is to seek to 
promote in a particular situation? (On this topic in general, see Ackrill 
(Introduction to Aristotle’s Ethics, 1973), Wiggins, and Cooper.) 


1226°18-—28 


This marks the end of the section which began at 1225°18, in which 
problems were raised about the concept of choice. Aristotle now con- 
tinues with his positive account of choice, taking up points that were 
made in Chapter 6, and in the discussion of the voluntary that followed 
it. On the restriction of deliberation to a part of what occurs not by 
necessity, compare F.N. III, 1112°18-31. 


1226°25: ‘Other causes’. Aristotle has in mind luck. On the notion of 
luck as a cause, see VIII, c. 2. At E.N. III, 1112°27, luck, as exemplified 
by the case of the finding of treasure, is explicitly mentioned as being 
outside the scope of deliberation. 


1226°28—1226°2 


The text translated involves the transposition of the sentence beginning 
at “32 to an earlier position than it occurs in the MSS, as indicated by the 
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marginal lineation in the translation. For the arguments for the change, 
see Notes. 

Aristotle has already restricted the sphere of deliberation to what it 
is in our power to affect (though what may be outside the range of 
influence of one human being may be within another’s, as the example of 
the Indians shows). He now says that not even all of that is a matter for 
deliberation. This leads on to a puzzle about why the doctor deliberates 
but not the scribe. The point presumably is that it is a matter of philo- 
sophical debate what distinguishes those actions done in exercise of a 
skill which involve deliberation and those which are not. 

The final section (733-°2), discussing the doctor and the scribe, raises 
a number of difficulties of detail, though the general point is clear. 
Wherever conscious deliberation is involved, there is room for one kind 
of mistake (perhaps through a mistake in reasoning, perhaps through 
a false belief), but there is room for a second kind of mistake (‘in 
perception’) in applying the results of deliberation. Thus someone may 
misexecute what he has decided to do after deliberation through failure 
to attend sufficiently closely to his actions, as when a surgeon fails to 
notice what sort of incision he is making. In the case of the scribe’s art, 
there is no deliberation, hence only one possibility of mistake. However, 
that two sorts of mistake may be made by the doctor and only one by the 
scribe, is a symptom, not an explanation, of the fact that deliberation 
occurs in the one case and not in the other. 

In E.N. 1112°34-°11, he does confront the question what dis- 
tinguishes those crafts or sciences in which there is deliberation and 
those where there is not, and mentions both the examples given here, 
along with gymnastics and money-making. There is less deliberation in 
those sciences that are precise and independent, more when there is 
imprecision, uncertainty, and variability in the way things occur. There is 
no mention of the two sorts of mistake. 

Despite the use of the same examples, the contrast drawn in E.N. 
does not seem to be quite the same as that drawn here. There, the 
contrast is between skills in which the working out of what to do involves 
the application of routine procedures yielding a definite answer and 
those where there is room for uncertainty, the exercise of judgement, 
and weighing of alternatives. Deliberation is opposed to calculation. 
Here, the contrast is between cases where we need to work out what to 
do, and cases in which the person can ‘just see’ what needs to be done. 

At 1-2, he adds, rather obscurely, that if ‘perception and action’ are 
made subjects of deliberation, there will be an infinite regress. The point 
seems to be the following: At some point deliberation must terminate in 
a judgement about what is to be done; action needs to take place in 
accordance with the judgement, and this requires the ability to see what 
falls under the description contained in the judgement, and the relevant 
practical skill required to act in the specified way. If, at every stage, a 
further piece of deliberation may be interposed concerning how the 
practical judgement is to be executed, deliberation will never come to an 
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end: at some point action must ensue, unmediated by further delibera- 
tion. This passage should be connected with those, notably in E.N. VI, 
where excellence at perception is stressed as something needed by the 
practically wise man. Compare E.N. VI, 1142°27-9, 1143 @35—"14; see 
also III, 1112°34-1113°2, when the regress argument is mentioned 
briefly in connection with the point that particulars are not subject of 
deliberation. 

The reason for the difference between the two crafts mentioned by 
Aristotle seems to be that the scribe’s craft is an executive skill, to be 
distinguished from the many skills involved in deciding what to write; 
whereas the art of medicine is thought to include not only the ability to 
reason out what is required but the executive ability to do it. 


1226°2-5 


Aristotle’s elaboration of a positive account of choice, which continues 
to 1227°5, involves a series of preliminary assertions about it. In this 
section he argues that, although choice is not identifiable with opinion or 
wish, or a combination of the two, it results from those two things. What 
he means by this can perhaps best be understood from what he finally 
Says at 1227 “4-5, where choice is finally said to consist in a conclu- 
sion derived from opinion and wish. So it seems that the point rather 
obscurely expressed at °2—4 is that the combination of opinion and wish 
(i.e. the combination of a belief that a certain action is the best to 
perform with a wish to perform it) is a necessary but not a. sufficient 
condition of choice. That it is not sufficient is briefly argued i in °3~4 from 
the case where the appropriate combination of opinion and wish arises 
without reflection. That no one chooses ‘in a flash’ has already been said 
at 1224°4, as part of the argument for the non-identity of choice with 
wish by itself. 


1226°5~9 


Having arrived at the conclusion that choice involves an opinion, 
Aristotle in this section asks what sort of opinion. The Greek word here 
translated ‘choice’ (prohairesis), and the corresponding verb, have the 
form of a compound of a word meaning ‘taking’ with a preposition 
meaning ‘before’; the latter may have a purely temporal sense or it may 
have the force of ‘in preference to’ (cf. English ‘'d sooner do A than 
B’). Hence, he argues, the opinion that is a component of choice is a 
deliberative one. By this he means, as becomes clear later, one arrived 
at in a certain way—having a certain history. The same etymological 
observations occurs also at E.N. 1112716-17, where Gauthier and 
Jolif, following Aspasius and Joachim, hold that the preposition has a 
temporal sense: i.e. the object of choice is that which comes first in the 
sequence leading to the end. But it seems clear that the prefix has the 
other sense in this passage, and the same is indisputably true at M.M. 
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1189°12—16 (which may be held to be decisive against Gauthier and 
Jolif’s reading of the E.N. passage: in M.M. there is a reference to 
choosing the better instead of the worse). The argument here is that 
since choice involves putting one thing before another, it requires inves- 
tigation and debate; hence it is a deliberative belief/judgement that is 
involved. ‘By deliberative belief’ he seems to mean a judgement arrived 
at by a process of reflection and conscious weighing of competing con- 
siderations, and that reading of ‘deliberative’ (bouleutikos) is confirmed 
by °19~20. 

But it is doubtful if Aristotle in fact wished to restrict prohairesis cases 
in which there was a conscious weighing of alternatives. On this, see 
Cooper, pp. 6-8. 


1226°10-20 


For a discussion of the view that only means are objects of deliberation, 
see Commentary on 1226°6-17. 

Having introduced deliberation into the discussion, Aristotle examines 
it and arrives at a further preliminary definition of choice as ‘deliberative 
inclination for what is in one’s power’ (°17). In thus mentioning inclina- 
tion, he is taking up something accepted at >4- 5 (except that there 
he speaks of ‘wish’). A deliberative inclination is here explained as 
one whose occurrence has a certain explanation. Compare E.N. III, 
I113°10—12. It seems surprising that, having concluded that it is a mis- 
take to identify choice with any sort of inclination (see 1225°24-37), he 
here says it is a certain sort of inclination. Elsewhere, for example in 
what seems to be his final definition of choice at 122773-5, he speaks of 
choice as a conclusion from inclination and belief. Aristotle’s position 
can be made consistent if we suppose that the earlier argument was 
intended to exclude only the identification of choice with the inclination 
that was there at the start of the deliberation that Aristotle holds that 
choice involves—the wish for a certain end. He can then hold that 
when the conclusion is reached and a choice made, this itself includes 
the forming of a further, derivative, inclination to perform the action 
decided on by deliberation. That is suggested by °20. Compare E.N. UI, 
I113°11—12; VI, 1139°23-6. 


1226°10— 13: Compare E.N. III, 1112°15-24, 1113°5-7. The contrast 
in °1r—12 seems to be between a case where someone is deciding which 
among the candidates that suggest themselves really do contribute to the 
attainment of the end, and a case in which someone is trying to find 
something that does so. In the E.N. passage, he mentions, at 1112°16- 
17, a Situation in which there may be alternative ways of promoting the 
end, and the agent has to evaluate them. This will clearly bring other 
ends into play (e.g. the saving of time and energy) though Aristotle does 
not explicitly recognize that. But the present passage does not mention 
such a possibility. At °13, he means that deliberation ends when we have 
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found something that we can do which will initiate the process leading to 
the end. 


1226°15-16: E.N. 1112°18-31 contains a more elaborate narrowing 
down of the sphere of deliberation to what is in our power. 


1226°21—30 


In this section, Aristotle argues for the restriction of choice to mature 
and sane human beings, and connects the theory of deliberation with the 
four causes (which cannot be discussed fully here). The notion of cause 
(or reason) is connected by Aristotle with what would count as an 
appropriate answer to a ‘why-question’. (Compare °27 and, e.g. Physics 
II, 194°19f., 19814f.) One sort of answer to a why-question explains 
by reference to the purpose sought, and so the end to whose realiza- 
tion deliberation is directed is treated as a cause (the final cause). On 
Aristotle’s four causes, see Physics II. At Physics II, 194°33-5 the same 
example of a final cause occurs as is used at 1226°8. (Health may be a 
final cause of a man’s walking.) 

Aristotle tends to treat final and efficient causes as distinct types of 
cause, each of which may be found to operate in producing a given 
change. In the case of human actions, the final cause will be the goal of 
the action, the efficient cause the inclination for the achievement of the 
goal that led to the action. But plainly a full specification of the inclina- 
tions that were operative will need to mention the ultimate goal, which 
will be precisely what an explanation in terms of final causes would need 
to mention. Thus a full explanation in terms of efficient causes would 
seem to leave no room for further explanation in terms of final causes. 
Moreover, the state of affairs that was the goal of someone’s action need 
not be actually produced in order for the action to be explained by 
reference to that goal: the agent’s purpose may be frustrated. Thus the 
final cause may be regarded as the intentional object of the most funda- 
mental desire or inclination that was operative in producing the action. 

The connection of thought in this section is not entirely clear. °26—30 
are presented as if they supported the restriction of choice to human 
beings. But the doctrine of final causation hardly does so, since lower 
animals were thought by Aristotle to be subject to final causation also; 
the reason for not attributing choice to animals is their inability to reason 
(°25). At "29-30, he says that those who lack a goal (skopos) are not 
capable of deliberation; but how ts it shown that animals are incapable of 
acting for a goal? The restriction of choice to human beings is also to be 
found at E.N. III, 1111°8~9. 


1226°27: The distinction between that for whose sake something is and 
that for whose sake something comes about corresponds roughly to the 
distinction between formal and material causes on the one hand and final 
and efficient on the other. Explaining why something is may be inter- 
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preted as explaining why it exists, or Aristotle may have in mind explain- 
ing why it is as it is. On the first alternative, the material and formal 
causes are explanations of there being something of a certain sort, since 
(in the case of material substances) the existence of something of a 
certain kind consists in certain matter’s having a certain form (e.g. the 
existence of a house consists in the disposition of bricks etc., so as to 
have a certain structure); on the second alternative he will have in mind 
a substance’s matter and form as the source of the properties that are 
due to the possession of that matter and form. Similarly, the final and 
efficient causes may be regarded as explaining either changes in objects 
or the coming into existence of things: both are covered by the verb here 
translated ‘come about’. 


1226°28-9: The same example occurs at Physics II, 196°33f. 


1226°30-1227°2 


This section may be regarded as answering the question raised at 
1225°20-1 and 1226*19-20, of the relation between choice and the 
voluntary. The answer is that chosen actions are a subset of voluntary 
ones. Compare E.N. II, 111°7f., 1112914-15; V, 1135°8f,; M.M. 
1189°33-6. At °30-3, he reiterates the definition of the voluntary 
already given in Chapter 9, 1225°8—10, from which it follows, in view of 
what has been said about choice, that all chosen actions are voluntary. 


1226°33: ‘Not after deliberation nor with premeditation’. The wording 
at this point suggests that premeditation was regarded as something 
distinct from deliberation, but it is doubtful if Aristotle wished to make 
any such distinction, since what is in question is simply the deliberation 
that has already been shown to be an element in choice. 


1226°36—1227°1: The point seems to be that the threefold legal dis- 
tinction is correct in that it recognizes that not all voluntary acts are 
preceded by premeditation, incorrect in that actions preceded by pre- 
meditation are treated as a species co-ordinate with the voluntary and 
the involuntary and not treated as a sub-species of the voluntary. 


1227°2-5 


In this section Aristotle summarizes the conclusions reached on the 
subject of choice in the course of Chapter 10. The denial that it is either 
wish or opinion corresponds to 1225°19~1226°19; the positive assertion 
incorporates conclusions reached at 1226°4, °g, >17, on which see 
Commentary. The reference to a conclusion at *5, however, brings a 
new element into the discussion: the word used is a technical term of 
Aristotle’s logic and suggests that he regarded the process whereby wish 
and belief yield a choice as their upshot as a piece of reasoning. The 
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passage is reminiscent of the discussion of practical reasoning as it occurs 
at E.N. VI and VII, but nothing further is made of the point here. 


1227°2-3: A reference forward to a discussion such as is found in E.N. 
V, c. 8. Nothing can be inferred from this brief reference about the 
‘Eudemian’ or ‘Nicomachean’ origin of the E.N. V that we have: the 
allusion is too unspecific. 


1227°6-13 


Having completed his account of choice, Aristotle returns once more to 
the subject of virtue. The present passage leads up to the final definition 
of virtue, presented at 1227°5-11. In this section up to 1227°1-2 he 
seems to have yet another argument in favour of the thesis that virtue 
and vice have to do with pleasure and pain. The argument exploits the 
result already reached that virtue and vice are of things within the sphere 
of choice; choice has already been seen to involve deliberation, which 
occurs with a view to an end already given. Aristotle then (*18f.) 
introduces the notion of the good, as the natural end of action, and the 
contrast between the genuine and apparent good. This in turn (*38) leads 
to the topics of the pleasant and unpleasant, as the guise in which the 
apparent good presents itself to the agent. 

In the present section, he recapitulates the doctrine about deliberation 
already presented at 1226" 10f. On this see Commentary on 1226°6—17. 
The example that he gives, of deliberation on whether to go to war or 
not is not naturally construed as a matter of deciding whether war or 
peace is likely to be the best way of achieving an already determinate 
end. 


1227°9-11: Just as in theoretical reasoning certain propositions, called 
here hypotheses, are taken for granted and not subject to examination, 
in practical reasoning a certain end is taken as given from the start. 
Compare 1227°28-30, E.N. VII, 1151415. 

The reference to an earlier discussion of this topic ‘in the beginning 
of this treatise’ is uncertain. Both Dirlmeier and Solomon mention I, 
1214°6f., where Aristotle says that everyone ought to adopt some 
general aim in life by reference to which all his choices are made. But 
the similarity is only of the most general sort: there is no statement 
about what deliberation essentially involves, according to Aristotle, nor 
is the analogy between theoretical and practical reasoning introduced. A 
much closer parallel is the recent passage 1226°10-12. Alternatively, we 
might take the reference to be to Chapter 6, which is, and is marked 
by Artistotle as being, the beginning of a new section of the work. 
(Compare 1222°15f.) 

The reference to Posterior Analytics must be to a passage like I, 
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1227°13-18 


Aristotle says that the end always comes first in order of reasoning. 
Reasoning then always seems to relate this end to something in the 
agent’s power. It is not clear whether at “16-18, he is distinguishing two 
directions in which practical reasoning may go: in the one case the 
person deliberating recognizes that X will contribute to the realization of 
the end, and then asks what will produce X, and so on until he reaches 
an action that he can perform himself; in the other, he starts with the 
range of actions open to him in the particular situation, and inquires 
which will have a bearing on the end. 


1227°18—30 


Aristotle claims in this section that the ultimate end and therefore the 
object of wish is naturally (phusei) the good, but if wish is not directed 
upon the natural object, it is for what appears good (#22) (but is not so in 
fact, though he does not add this qualification). This section brings in 
three contrasts that are found elsewhere in F.E. and E.N. (i) The 
contrast between the good (sometimes called ‘the good by nature’ or ‘the 
good in truth’) and the apparent good. For this see VII, 1235°24-9, 
1236°9-10; E.N. Ill, c. 4. Since for Aristotle it is an objective matter 
what is good and bad there is room for mistake, when someone pursues 
something that only appears to him to be good. (ii) The contrast be- 
tween what is ‘good without qualification’ and what is good for a par- 
ticular person in special circumstances. For this, see VII, 1235>30-2, 
1236°9-10, 1236°27-1237°2, 1237726-7, 1238°3-4, 1238°5-9; VIII, 
1248>26-30, 124971-7, 17-18, 25; E.N. V, 1229°3-5; VII, 1152°26; 
Politics VII, 1332°21-5. The evidence that this contrast is in question in 
this passage is the reference to ‘the best without qualification’ at “21. (1) 
and (ii) are distinguished by Aristotle at VII, 1235°30. What appears 
good to someone need not be good, even for him. What does each 
individual want—what appears good to him or what is good for him? 
Aristotle, both in F.F. and in E.N. thinks that each of these answers is 
correct, if understood in a certain way, and this involves the third 
contrast, (iti) which might be described as that between the formal and 
the material object of wishing. Each agent has as his object of pursuit 
always what is good in reality in the sense that that is what he intends 
that his object of pursuit should be. It is in this sense that Aristotle can 
say that everyone pursues happiness, however diverse their conception 
of it is. The actual object of pursuit and wishing, on the other hand, 
need not be (really) good, but is simply something that appears good. 
Thus for someone with an erroneous conception of what happiness 
consists in, the object of pursuit will not be the happy life, but something 
inferior to it. 

His view is that, in the case of the virtuous man, what appears good to 
him coincides with what is good, and similarly what is good for him 
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coincides with what is good without qualification. In E.N. III, 1113°25, 
33, the good man is explicitly set up as a standard and canon: what 
appears good to him is so. The good man’s judgements of goodness are 
correct, and the circumstances of his life are such that the unqualifiedly 
good things are good for him. Thus what is good without qualification is 
what would be rationally wanted by someone whose circumstances of 
life were the best available to human beings. Wealth, for example, is 
regarded by Aristotle as one of the natural goods, but it is not beneficial 
for someone who is not intelligent enough to use it well, or whose 
circumstances are such that it is of no use to him. Thus Aristotle says at 
VII, 1236°36 that what is good without qualification and good for an 
individual ought to be made to coincide. Similarly, at E.N. V, 1129 4-6 
he says that men should pray that what is good without qualification 
should be good for them, but pursue what is good for them. 

Instead of distinguishing the material and the formal object of wish, he 
says that what is naturally wanted is that which is really good, but wish, 
if not in its natural state, may be for something that appears good but is 
actually bad. At E.N. III, 1113°22f., he says that in reality and in an 
unqualified way, it is the good that is wished for, but for each person it is 
the apparent good. Since in the case of the good man whose dispositions 
are in the naturally best state, the formal and material object coincide, it 
is perhaps understandable that he should have regarded the good and 
apparent good as respectively the objects of natural and corrupt wishing; 
but the question whether the object of wish is the good or the apparent 
good can only be properly answered by drawing the distinction between 
the formal and the material object of wish. 

He seeks to explain the fact that wish can be both for the good and the 
bad by assimilating wish (which is here treated as a psychic faculty, 
presumably a constituent of the appetitive (orektikon) (cf. 1223°26-7) ), 
to knowledge. It is a standard Aristotelian doctrine that opposites fall 
under the same knowledge. See E.N. V, 1129°11-16, Prior Analytics J, 
24°21, Physics VIII, 251730, De Anima III, 427°6, and Metaphysics C) 
1046°1-20. The Metaphysics passage gives some indication of the 
reasons for the doctrine. Capacities like knowledge, unlike certain 
others, involve reason (logos), and reason reveals both a thing and its 
privation (sterésis): a specification or determination of what constitutes 
being @ determines at the same time what counts as being non-; hence 
knowledge of (what is) ¢ is at the same time knowledge of (what is) not- 
, and knowledge of how to make something o will, in general, include 
knowledge of how to make something non-d. In the E.N. V passage, 
crafts and skills are contrasted with settled dispositions like virtues as 
being capacities for opposites. Aristotle’s reasons for saying that medical 
knowledge is not in the same way knowledge both of health and disease 
are presumably that medical knowledge is directly knowledge of health 
and only indirectly knowledge of disease: disease is known about only 
qua absence of health. 

The application of this to the case of wish is not entirely clear. If 
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Aristotle’s point is simply that, when the appetitive part of the soul is in 
the state that is naturally best for it, wishing is directed towards the 
good, but wish can also be misdirected, that may be correct, but is 
hardly parallel to the case of knowledge: it is not being suggested that 
human beings can simply direct their endeavours to the good or the bad 
at will, nor does Aristotle’s thesis follow from the fact that wish involves 
rationality, and that knowledge of the good involves also knowledge of 
the bad. 


1227°31-1227°4 


In this section, Aristotle discusses how wish is distorted from its natural, 
good-directed state, appealing to a general theory of corruption and 
degeneration. If something declines from the optimal state, the decline is 
always into the opposite state, or into some state on the spectrum 
between the optimal state and its polar opposite. Thus degeneration 
from health must be to some state lying between health and disease; 
similarly, we can say that something, | from being black, has come to be 
white or grey. See Physics I, 188°30—°26, De Caelo IV, 310°24-7. 

Aristotle apparently poiele. this into a thesis not solely about the 
conditions for something’s changing from an optimal to a degenerate 
state, but the conditions from something’s being in a sub-optimal state: a 
thing can be in a sub-optimal state only through being in a state that lies 
on the spectrum from 9 to its polar opposite. 

This is now applied to the particular case of error concerning the best 
thing to do in a particular situation. The doctrine of the mean treats 
every choice as involving something intermediate between extremes, one 
being more and the other less, each of which can be said to be opposite 
to the mean (*37-8; cf. 1222°17f.}. When he speaks of ‘the error and the 
choice’ (*36), presumably he has in mind the error about the good that is 
involved when something appears good that Is not, and the erroneous 
choice resulting from that. 

Aristotle now appeals to the connection between something’s being 
pleasant and its appearing good, and its being unpleasant and appearing 
bad. Given that virtues and vices are dispositions determining choices, 
and choice always involves the taking of what appears good or avoidance 
of what appears bad, virtue and vice are once more shown to be 
concerned with the pleasant and unpleasant (cf. 1220°34-5, 1221 37-9, 
1222°11-12). The connection between the pleasant and unpleasant and 
the apparent good and bad is asserted at VII, 1235°26, 1236°10. As the 
second of those passages makes clear, the identity claimed is between 
what appears good to X and what is pleasant for him; Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes between what is pleasant for someone and what 1s pleasant 
without qualification; the second of these in fact coincides with what is 
good without qualification. It 1s difficult to avoid the impression that, in 
this passage, Aristotle introduces unnecessarily elaborate apparatus for 
the purpose in hand. 
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Clearly, Aristotle cannot be saying that everything judged to be good 
must be thought of as pleasant to the person judging (and similarly, 
mutatis mutandis, with the bad and the unpleasant) and indeed at VI, 
1235°27~8, he explicitly distinguishes a thing’s appearing good from its 
being judged to be so. Presumably something that appears good will 
present itself as pleasant when it appears good as an end; when some- 
thing appears good only as a means, the error may be a fault in reason- 
ing, and the thing in question need not appear pleasant. Given that wish 
is always of the end, and Aristotle 1s trying to explain how wish comes to 
be misdirected, it is cases of delusion over what is good as an end that 
most concern Aristotle here. 


1227°5-11 


Aristotle now states his final account of virtue, which incorporates the 
elements of the various preliminary definitions. 


1227°9-11: This qualification, to which nothing corresponds in E.N., is 
a consequence of the fact that he defines the mean as an intermediate 
state in the matter of what is pleasant and unpleasant. It then becomes 
necessary to restrict the things in question to those which are indicative 
of a person’s moral character. A person’s concerns and pursuits manifest 
themselves in what he finds enjoyable or the reverse; but not all such 
pursuits and concerns reflect his character in the sense in which virtue 
and vice are states of character. He does not attempt to specify what 
distinguishes those tastes and predilections that are relevant from those 
that are not. Although it is reasonably clear that being sweet-toothed is 
not a character-trait (éthos), what about the enjoyment of convivial 
gatherings? Would gregariousness be a trait of character? 


CHAPTER II 


This chapter is something of an appendix to the discussion of virtue of 
character and choice. It falls into two parts, 1227°12—1228%2 and 122872- 
19, the first of which presents the greatest problems of interpretation. 
The second part corroborates the conclusion of the first part by referring 
to our actual practice in judging a person’s character and awarding praise 
and blame; this view of the chapter’s structure is confirmed by its last 
sentence. 

The argument of the first parts is in places very compressed, to the 
point of obscurity, and raises problems that go to the heart of Aristotle’s 
moral philosophy. Some ground is gone over that has already been 
covered in earlier sections of this book, wiithout any retrospective refer- 
ence, which may suggest that this chapter is fairly loosely attached to 
what precedes, despite the connection of general theme. The main 
interest lies in the argument of the first part—the respective roles of 
reasoning and virtue of character vis-a-vis the determination of the final 
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end and what contributes to it. The general topic of the connection of 
virtue-of-character and choice has figured in the preceding chapters and 
virtue-of-character has been said to be a state determining choices, and 
indeed the view taken on the main issue of the chapter might be said to 
be already implicit in what is said in the earlier chapters of this book. 

To this chapter as a whole nothing corresponds in E.N., but the topic 
of the respective roles of virtue of character and reasoning in determin- 
ing ends of conduct is discussed in E.N. VI, ce. 12 and 13, and it is 
instructive also to compare 1227°12—13 with some passages in E.N. VII. 
The discussion of the second part is paralleled by a brief passage in E.N. 
IJ, r111°5-6. There is also a fairly close parallelism between the 
chapter as a whole and M.M. I, 1190*9—°6, which occurs in the same 
place in that work as this chapter occurs in E.E., viz. between the 
treatment of choice and the voluntary and the discussions of individual 
virtues of character. 


1227°12-25 


This passage raises difficulties because the problem announced for 
discussion at the beginning does not seem to be the same as that 
which is evidently the dominant theme of the chapter, and because 
the subsidiary discussion in >15-19 of an alternative view held by 
‘some people’ is hard to relate to the main theme. My understanding of 
this section has been greatly helped by Kapp. 

Aristotle begins by raising the question whether virtue makes the 
choice and the end ‘free from error’, or whether it makes the reasoning 
(logos) correct (as is thought by some). Two preliminary points should 
be mentioned: (i) It is clear that here, and throughout the chapter, 
‘virtue’ means ‘virtue of character’, as often, and notably in E.N. VI, cc. 
12 and 13. (ii) When he speaks of the correctness of choice, he has in 
mind, not making the correct choice of an individual action, but being 
correct in the end towards which one’s choice is directed. That being 
so, the first of the two alternatives introduced does not mention two 
independent sorts of correctness, but one, since the correctness of choice 
that is in question is the correctness of the final goal towards which it is 
directed, and the ‘so that’ clause in °14~15 is explicative of the single 
condition mentioned as the first alternative. That this is so is apparent 
from the fact that in 1228*1—2 the conclusion of this part of the chapter 
is summed up as that virtue is responsible for the end of one’s choice’s 
being correct, and by the fact that Aristotle clearly does not think that 
virtue is sufficient to ensure that the individual choice is the right one in 
the circumstances, requiring as that would a correct assessment of what 
contributes to the end. (Compare °35—6, 39-40.) 

In °22—3, once again we have an alternative question (Does virtue 
make the goal right, or what contributes to it?’), which is evidently a 
somewhat telescoped way of presenting the question ‘Does virtue make 
its possessor correct in the goal he pursues or about what contributes to 
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it?’ The first alternative of the question at °12-15 is clearly the same as 
that of the present one, but the second alternatives in the two questions 
appear to be different. Between the two passages occurs first a brief 
rejection of the second alternative raised in the first dis ian question, 
with an indication of how the view came to be held (°15-19), followed 
by a short passage (19-22), in which a distinction is drawn between two 
places at which error can occur in practical reasoning, permitting three 
possible types of case. This last passage raises no special difficulty of its 
own, and seems to correspond to what is said more fully at Politics VII, 
1331°26—38. It leads on naturally to the question raised at °22~3. 

If the suggestion of °14~15 is that virtue makes reasoning correct, and 
it is also assumed that reasoning has to do only with ascertaining what 
contributes to an already accepted end (cf. 24-30), the two alternative 
questions will amount to the same. But is this interpretation reconcilable 
with the passage dealing with those who espouse the second alternative 
(°15-19)? 

Aristotle says simply: ‘That state is continence... but virtue is dif- 
ferent from continence.’ (For Aristotle’s views on continence and 
incontinence generally, see Commentary on 1223°36-°3.) It seems, 
then, that those who accept the second alternative—that virtue makes 
reason correct—are accused of failing to distinguish virtue and (mere) 
continence. A brief hint is then given on how the view that virtue is 
simply continence is arrived at: incontinence is ‘of that kind’ and is 
praiseworthy. Presumably, the second of these observations alludes to an 
argument that continence is the same thing as virtue of character because 
it is a praiseworthy state of character. The other remark, that continence 
is of such a sort, suggests an argument linking the identification of virtue 
with continence with the view that virtue renders reason correct; such an 
argument must appeal to the essential features of continence. Presum- 
ably ‘of that kind’ must refer to the feature mentioned at °15—16 that it 
‘does not corrupt reason’. What this means can best be approached by 
considering what can be meant by virtue’s rendering reason correct. 

If that is equivalent to ‘making reasoning correct’, then in view of the 
scope of reasoning in the practical sphere mentioned later, "12-15 will 
raise the same question as °22-3. But Aristotle seems to be objecting 
that the supposition that virtue makes reason correct would (implicitly) 
make virtue no more than continence, and it seems clear that correctness 
of reasoning about what contributes to the end will not be enough even 
for continence: correct reasoning is compatible with incontinence, 
when the results of such reasoning are not acted on, and even with 
intemperance (akolasia), where the reasoning is directed towards the 
wrong end. It is essential to continence that the right choice is made, and 
the reasoning gone through impeccably; its only demerit is that the 
correct choice is made in the face of contrary inclinations, such as the 
fully virtuous man (the séphron) would be without; the continent man’s 
desire structure is not fully integrated so as to be directed in a unified 
way towards the good life. This means that the continent man’s choices 
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are directed towards the right end, and it is now difficult to see how the 
second criticized alternative of °12—15 is different from the first. 

It has often been held that ‘some people’ refers to Socrates, or anyone 
who identifies virtue with knowledge. Such a person would hold that 
a cognitive state is sufficient for virtue, and that knowledge (though 
perhaps not true belief) will never be overmastered by contrary desires. 
If it is allowed that knowledge may come under pressure from such 
contrary inclinations, though never decisively, and virtue is identified 
with knowledge, it will be a consequence that virtue need be no more 
than continence. 

In E.N. VII, c. 3, Aristotle takes Socrates’ view that knowledge can 
never be overmastered very seriously at least, and, on one interpretation, 
actually accepts it. The present passage does not imention knowledge; 
but if we suppose that the second alternative of "12-15 is that virtue 
ensures that the agent reasons correctly from the right conception of the 
end, and we assume that Aristotle would agree that under such con- 
ditions an agent would never act against the conclusions of such practical 
reasoning, it would seem that the only objection Aristotle would have 
raised to the identification of such a state as virtue would be that, as 
specified, virtue need not amount to more than continence: the correct 
choice might be made in the face of opposing inclination. 

This over-all interpretation will make sense of the passage. We have to 
suppose that the question raised at °12—-15 concerns a choice between 
rival accounts of that virtue consists in. Although ‘makes’ suggests that 
what is in question is simply alternative theses about what virtue is a 
sufficient condition for, on the view adopted the point at issue will be 
rather the converse: Is correctness of reasoning sufficient for virtue? This 
is most easily taken care of if both ‘makes’ at "13 and ‘renders’ at 17-18 
are glossed in the way suggested. Against the view that virtue consists in 
correctness of the reasoning element, he insists that the proper develop- 
ment of the inclinations is required also, otherwise the agent may be no 
more than continent. As he is accepting the view that incontinence 
occurs only when the reason has been impaired, his only objection to the 
‘intellectualist’ view is that it fails to distinguish virtue of character from 
mere continence. 

If this interpretation is correct, we can now see how the view that 
continence is the same thing as virtue should lead to the view that virtue 
consists in correctness of reason. For one who accepts a ‘Socratic’ view 
of incontinence, continence will consist specifically in the state in which 
the agent’s reasoning is unimpaired: desires can overmaster only by 
producing a distortion of the agent’s reasoning. Hence °15—16 have to 
be understood as saying ‘continence is the state in which reason Is 
unimpaired’ in a way parallel to °13. On this view Jogos in °15, 16, and 
17 can be construed as (pace Kapp) the faculty of reasoning (= the 
rational part of the soul) or as reasoning, but then correctness of reason- 
ing will have to include more than simply a correct calculation of what 
contributes to the goal adopted; it will have to include a correct under- 
standing of what goal ought to be adopted. 
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The general drift of the argument of the chapter will then be as 
follows: Aristotle first asks whether virtue consists simply in correctness 
of the reasoning element or in an integrated pursuit of the right end. He 
decides in favour of the second alternative. This leads on naturally to the 
question whether virtue is what is responsible for an agent’s having the 
correct goal or whether it is also responsible for absence of error about 
what leads to the goal. This view about what question is being raised in 
the alternative question at 622-3 relies on the fact that Aristotle has 
already pronounced in favour of the role of virtue in making the goal 
right in the earlier part of the chapter. 


1227°25-33 


In this section Aristotle corroborates the view that the role of reasoning 
is confined to what contributes to the end by appeal to his theory of 
practical reasoning. Compare I, 1218°17- 24, 1226°7-15, 1227°6f.; 

Physics I, 194°32f. For the comparison of the goal in pace reason- 
ing with the hypotheses of theoretical reasoning, compare E. N. VII, 
1151715-17. A mathematical example occurs at E.N. III, 1112°20f. , but 
whereas there the appeal seems to be to reasoning about how to carry 
out a certain construction (e.g. to draw a figure fulfilling a certain 
specification), here the illustration must be from theoretical reasoning. 
But it is not clear whether the proposition that the sum of the interior 
angles of a triangle is equal to two right angles is here being treated as a 
proposition for which a proof is being sought, or as something regarded 
as axiomatic (at any rate for the purposes of the particular demonstration) 
from which consequences are deduced. In favour of the first alternative 
is the fact that the proposition in question was clearly not axiomatic in 
Aristotle’s geometry, and it is plainly the process of proof-discovery that 
was in question at 1222°31f. On the other hand, the most natural 
analogue of the fact that the ultimate goal in the practical sphere is not 
within the scope of reasoning is the status of the basic axioms in the 
theoretical sciences. Compare also E.N. VI, 1142°25, 1143°32f., where 
the mention of nous indicates that the axioms are in question. If so, the 
analogy with practical reasoning from an already accepted goal is only 
partial; sometimes reasoning takes the form of looking for what is 
required if the goal is to be achieved, but very often it is a question of 
what would be sufficient, perhaps in conjunction with certain other 
factors. 


1227°29: ‘Productive sciences’: see Commentary on I, 1216°17-109. 


1227°34-—122872 


In this section, Aristotle reinforces the conclusion that virtue of character 
is what is responsible for the rightness of someone’s ultimate goal, but 
not for his choice of what contributes to it; that is said to belong to 
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‘another capacity’ (°40), a phrase reminiscent of E.N. VI, 114422, 
where the capacity is identified as astuteness (deinotés). 

The observation that virtue makes the end correct, but some other 
capacity is responsible for the right choice of what contributes to that is 
similar to three passages in E.N. VI, cc. 12 and 13: 1144°7-9, 20-1, 
1145°5-6. In this passage, neither practical wisdom nor astuteness 
(deinotés) are mentioned, as they are in E.N., but there is no reason to 
doubt that astuteness is the ‘other capacity’ mentioned at 40. Whether 
or not Aristotle, when he wrote this passage would have been willing to 
allow that practical wisdom has a part to play in determining the end is 
unclear; if, as appears to be the case, such a role is assigned to practical 
wisdom (phronésis) in E.N., that is there regarded as consistent with 
holding that the end is not arrived at by reasoning. (See 1142°25f.; 


1143°35 f.) 


1227°36-9: For the distinction in °36—7, see 1226711-14. While stress- 
ing the connection between virtue and both choice and the pursuit of the 
right end, Aristotle needs to make it clear that this is not inconsistent 
with his doctrine, expressed at 1226°7—8, that the end is not chosen. 


122872-11 


The point of the first part of this section (*2-5) seems to be that the 
main thesis of the chapter, that virtue (or vice) are a matter of the 
rightness (or wrongness) of the final end towards which a person’s 
actions are directed can be confirmed by our actual practice. *5-11 
appears to argue as follows: (i) Someone who acts badly when it is in his 
power to act well, evidently has a bad character (*5~7) (sc. because in 
such circumstances the agent has a bad end). (ii) In such circumstances, 
there is no need for him to act badly (*8—9); so (iii) virtue and vice are 
voluntary (°7~8). This is confirmed by our practice in praising virtue and 
reprehending vice (*9—11). The reasoning appears to be that voluntary 
actions reveal an agent’s final end, which is in turn an index of good or 
bad character (cf. *2-—4); and the voluntariness of actions requires the 
voluntariness of their origin. Compare E.N. III, 111357~14, and see 
Ackrill (1978). 


1228*31-19 


The main thesis of the chapter is now supported by two observations: 
first that we award praise and blame by looking to the choice (or, as we 
might say, intention) rather than what is actually done. He then qualifies 
this by saying that the activity (resulting from a virtue) is more worth 
having than the virtue itself, although virtue is more praiseworthy. The 
reason seems to be that virtue is valued because of the actions (activities) 
that flow from it (cf. 1219°9); but unfortunately these do not always 
occur because even the virtuous sometimes act in the wrong way 
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involuntarily; so possession of virtue is not by itself the best of all 
possible situations. Secondly, he argues that phenomena apparently 
conflicting with the view that character is appraised by reference to a 
person’s ultimate choices can be explained by the fact that we are forced 
to make people’s actual deeds the evidence for such appraisal because 
evidence for choice is necessarily indirect. (This represents a qualifica- 
tion of what had been said, in support of the outline account of happi- 
ness, at I, 1219°10-11.} Compare E.N. II, 1111°5-6 and X, 1178°34—-"1. 
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CHAPTER I 


This chapter raises considerable difficulties, first because of the state of 
the text, and secondly because it is itself a fragment: the first sentence 
clearly does not follow on from the end of Book VII, nor does it 
introduce a new topic. The opening words of the book are characteristic 
of Aristotle when he is raising a difficulty in the course of the discussion 
of a problem, and exactly what preceded the opening of this chapter 
must be a matter of speculation. It is, however, possible to discern the 
main course of the argument of the chapter, as a result of the work of 
Jackson, Dirlmeier, and Moraux. 

The chapter may be divided into three parts: (1) 1246°26—35, in which 
Aristotle argues that knowledge can be used in two alternative ways— 
either as knowledge or ‘as ignorance’. It is then argued (ii) 1246°35-°4 
that, if it is impossible to ‘use justice as injustice’, it follows that 
virtue is not to be identified with knowledge. Then (iii) 1246°4-36, 
Aristotle goes on to detail the absurd consequences that would ensue 
from the supposition that practical wisdom could be misused. The 
chapter ends with a statement of Aristotle’s own attitude to the Socratic 
thesis, and to the doctrine of the unity of the virtues. For a rather 
different view of the structure of the argument of °4-25, see Kenny 


(1978), pp. 184f. 


1246°26-31 


Despite the difficulties about the text, it is clear that Aristotle is raising 
the question whether what holds of the eye holds generally, viz., that it 
is possible to use it either for its natural purpose or in another way; and 
if in another way, either ‘as itself’ or ‘incidentally’. There are, therefore, 
three cases: the first sort of use is exemplified by normal seeing, the 
second by seeing double as a result of deliberate pressure on the eye. 
The second case counts as a case of using the eye as an eye because it is 
still a case of seeing, unlike the third case. 

The example of the eye is not an altogether happy one, if his interest 
is in possible use or misuses of capacities, rather than physical objects. 
Perhaps his purpose in mentioning the three possibilities in the case of 
an eye is to bring out that the use of an X for something other than its 
natural function may still be use as an X. 


D4 


The general structure of the argument of this section is fairly clear. 
Knowledge may be used in two ways—in the normal way and to make a 
deliberate mistake (illustrated by the example of writing) (732-3). That 


1246°31—1246 
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phenomenon is described as ‘using the capacity as ignorance’ (*33), and 
is therefore presumably represented as analogous to the use of an eye 
not as an eye at all (as is suggested by the mention of the case of dancing 
girls who use their feet as hands, and vice versa, *33-5). It is then 
observed that, on the Socratic identification of virtues with forms of 
knowledge, it would be possible to use (e.g.) justice as injustice (*35—6), 
performing unjust acts, and committing injustice, as a result of justice 
(°37). If that is impossible, the Socratic identification must be rejected 
(38-1). 

The suggestion is that one who makes a deliberate mistake uses his 
knowledge but does not use it as knowledge, using it as ignorance 
instead, i.e. uses it in order to act in the same way as the ignorant man 
would. The phrase ‘use justice as injustice’ must be understood in a 
parallel way, so what is in question is the possibility of a just man’s using 
his justice to act unjustly. 

In the final section (°1-4), Aristotle recognizes that someone might 
baulk at the suggestion that it is genuinely possible that someone might 
be ignorant as a result of knowledge. Such a person would insist that 
‘erring’ was the only possibility, i.e. acting in the same way as one would 
through ignorance. 

This would mean that the identification of justice with knowledge 
requires only the possibility of someone’s acting in the same way as the 
unjust man would as a result of justice, not that justice should be 
capable of leading someone to act unjustly; it is conceded that the man is 
not actually acting unjustly in the case envisaged. Aristotle seems to 
regard even this as a reductio ad absurdum of the identification of virtue 
with knowledge. But is Aristotle justified in assuming without argument 
that every kind of knowledge is capable of misuse? 


1246°4-12 


Having argued against the Socratic view that identified courage and 
justice with knowledge, Aristotle now argues against the identification of 
phronésis with knowledge (epistémé). Phronésis is here translated 
simply ‘wisdom’: he has in mind the intellectual virtue that guides a 
person’s conduct, whatever that may prove to be. The specific con- 
ception of phronésis found in E.N. VI, with its intimate connection with 
virtue of character seems to be what he is arguing towards in this 
chapter, in arguing against Socrates. 

He begins (°4) ‘If wisdom is knowledge ...’, but it is clear from °35 
that Aristotle does not accept this. The consequence of this supposition 
(°5) is that wisdom will do the same (i.e. presumably, be capable of 
misuse): the principle used in *35—°1 is now applied to wisdom. Aristotle 
concludes that it would then be possible to act foolishly from wisdom, 
and act just as the foolish person would. (The latter seems to be a 
weaker alternative, parallel to that mentioned at °2-3.) Further, if there 
is only one way of ‘using wisdom’, in so acting such people would be 
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acting wisely (absurdly, because their behaviour is indistinguishable from 
that of the foolish) (°7-8). 

Aristotle now asks how the distortion or corruption could come about. 
With an ordinary science like medicine there is another science superior 
to it (sc. that governing the conduct of life). (Hence a doctor’s misuse of 
medicine can be explained by erroneous beliefs about right conduct 
which take the place of knowledge in his case.) But the knowledge that 
phronésis is, is supreme; so such a corruption of wisdom is ruled not. 

10-12 then briefly consider the view that wisdom is subordinate, not to 
a higher form of knowledge, but to virtue of character; this would mean 
that the distortion of knowledge could be explained by vice in the non- 
rational part of the soul; i.e. a state in which the agent’s desires are 
misdirected. Aristotle replies that knowledge ‘uses’ virtue (sc. and 
is therefore superior to it). The rejected suggestion is not Socratic: 
Socrates held that knowledge was supreme, and would not have ac- 
cepted a distinction between wisdom and virtue. 


1246°12-18 


The conclusion at °17-18 is that it will be possible to use justice in an 
unjust way, virtue badly, and wisdom foolishly. All these are later 
argued to be impossible. Presumably using wisdom foolishly is rep- 
resented by the case of incontinence. He treats incontinence as a vice of 
the non-rational part of the soul, which acts upon the rational | part, the 
possessor of wisdom, and causes it to reverse its judgement (°15). This 
could, without too much strain, be described as ‘using wisdom to act 
foolishly’. 

The case of incontinence, where it is supposed that reasoning is 
overmastered by bad desires, is presented as an occurrence that Aristotle 
had claimed his opponent was committed to allowing at °9—12. Since 
incontinence is a familiar phenomenon, this seems a plausible case. His 
opponent, however, has to assume a particular account of what goes on 
in cases of incontinence: he has to assume that vice in the non-rational 
part of the soul actually affects the judgements made by the rational 
part. It is far from clear what these judgements are that the incontinent 
man makes. Many cases of incontinence are naturally described as 
ones in which someone does what he knows or believes to be wrong. 
Presumably, therefore, Aristotle thinks his opponent would claim that, 
in cases of incontinence, a man’s judgement is distorted so that he judges 
to be right what normally (or previously, before the onset of desire) he 
judges to be wrong. This, of course, involves some qualification of the 
description of the incontinent man as someone who does something that 
he believes to be wrong, since that will not be his opinion at the time 
that he acts. With this interpretation, we can explain the remark, at 
>13-14, that some say that the incontinent man (akratés) is wicked 
(akolastos) (or, with another reading ‘in some way akolastos’). It is 
characteristic of the akolastos that he has a bad character, and, in 
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Aristotle’s view, this means that the wrong sort of life appears a good 
one to him; this picture supposes that such a man acts badly, believing 
that he is acting rightly, it being a settled belief of his that acting in that 
way is right. 

The conclusion drawn at °17-18, that it will be possible to ‘use justice’ 
(or virtue in general) in an unjust, or generally vicious, way, is inferred 
from the occurrence of a phenomenon, described in >16-17, that comes 
about when there is virtue (of character) in the non-rational part of the 
soul, and ignorance (or, with an alternative textual reading, stupidity) in 
the rational part of the soul. 

Although the state of the text creates problems, this second phenom- 
enon, like the first, involves a bad state in one part of the soul and a 
good state in the other, but this time it is the non-rational part that is in 
a good state, and the rational in a bad one; but, as in the case of 
incontinence, the bad state distorts the good. In line with uses of the 
notion of employment earlier the chapter, ‘using justice unjustly’ must 
be understood as acting unjustly as a result of justice: Aristotle is sup- 
posing that a person might possess justice in the non-rational part, and 
then act unjustly because of ignorance (or, on another reading, folly) in 
the rational part of the soul. 

Aristotle’s view in £.N. VI, cc. 12-13 is that genuine justice could not 
coexist with the absence of the intellectual virtue, phronésis—at best 
such .2 person would have ‘natural’ virtue ( phusiké areté) (cf. E.N. VI, 
1144°1-16). Aristotle may thus be seen as arguing in favour of the 
distinction drawn in E.N. VI; if the present interpretation is correct, he 
is not here arguing against Socrates. 

What I have said so far does not depend on any controversial emen- 
dation; although the text is uncertain at °17, any Satisfactory emendation 
will introduce the notion of change or alteration. But there is a question 
about the structure of 14-19, as a whole: if an emendation adopted in 
the translation at °16 is correct, the whole conditional sentence, asserting 
what the effect of a strong desire on the rational part of the soul will be, 
is itself the antecedent of a conditional. If so, Aristotle says that, if 
incontinence, as described, occurs, so must the other phenomenon, with 
virtue in one part, and ignorance or foolishness in the other. On one 
reading, both phenomena are independently allowed to be possible by 
Aristotle’s opponent; on the other, the second possibility is one his 
opponent is committed to allowing once he accepts the first. 


1246°18-25 


Aristotle now goes on to argue that if the two possibilities mentioned in 
the last section are admitted ‘the opposite cases will be possible’. This is 
then treated as a reductio ad absurdum of the position under discussion. 
Thus the argument of 19-24 is of the form ‘It would be strange if X 
were possible and Y not’. It is fairly clear that what is described in 

brg-21 is the case of incontinence, as understood by Aristotle’s Oop- 
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ponent. The possibility that Aristotle finds especially paradoxical is that 
someone should act wisely from ignorance, and it is apparent that that is 
what is described in 22. If we keep something like the reading of the 
manuscripts, the subject of the verbs in °22 will be ‘virtue in the non- 
rational soul’, which is accompanied by ignorance or stupidity in the 
rational part of the soul, and has a beneficial effect on it. If so, this case 
will be the converse of the second case in the sense that we have a good 
state in the non-rational soul acting on the bad state in the rational part, 
instead of the other way round. 

If so, symmetry would suggest, as a fourth case, one like the first case 
(incontinence), except that rationality overmasters vice in the non- 
rational part of the soul. This, too, seems a perfectly reasonable reading 
of °23-4. Moreover, he explicitly describes this as a case of continence 
(enkrateia). This interpretation is in essentials Jackson’s. 

The four cases may be conveniently set out as follows: 


In the rational In the non-rational part 
part of the soul of the soul 
(Incontinence) (1) practical acted _—vice, leading to 
wisdom onby wickedness using wisdom 
(14-15,  unwisely 
19-21) 
(2) Ignorance actson virtue (of leading to 
(? stupidity) character) —_using virtue 


(°16—-17) viciously 
(3) Ignorance acted virtue (of leading to 
(? stupidity) onby character) judging 


(21-2) wisely 
(Moraux) (3)' Ignorance acted leading to 
(? stupidity) onby vice judging 
wisely 
(Continence) (4) practical actson vice leading to 
wisdom acting 
temperately 
(°23-4) 


(4) is the opposite of (1), and (2) of (3), in the sense that the direction of 
influence is different. (1) is the opposite of (2), and (3) of (4) in the 
sense that in the one case there is a good state in the rational part of the 
soul and a bad state in the non-rational part of the soul, whereas in the 
opposite cases it is the other way round. It has been argued in the 
previous section that if (1) is possible, so also must (2) be, and Aristotle 
regards (2) as evidently absurd. In the present section it is argued that 
the respective opposites of (1) and (2), viz. (4) and (3) will also have to 
be possible, and here it is (3) that Aristotle regards as an absurdity. 
Moraux objects to this interpretation on the grounds that a good state 
in the non-rational part of the soul would obey reason and not rebel. He 
therefore proposes considerable alteration to the text, so as to yield the 
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following translation: ‘For it is strange if ever badness, when it comes to 
be present in the non-rational part of the soul, will change the virtue in 
the rational part, and will cause it to be ignorant, yet virtue in the non- 
rational part will be persuaded differently by ignorance in the rational 
part, although the vice of the non-rational part, when ignorance is 
present in the rational, will not change it and make it think wisely and as 
it should.’ The effect of this is to make Aristotle recapitulate not only (1) 
but also (2), and then describe the action of one bad state upon another 
to produce a good one ((3)’ in the text), in its turn followed by (4): on 
this interpretation, (3)’ and (4) are not alternative cases, but successive 
stages in a single phenomenon. But Moraux’s reading seems unnecessary, 
and requires considerable alteration to the text, unlike Jackson’s. 


1246°25-32 


The general line of argument of this passage is fairly clear, in view of 
what preceded. Moral vice can pervert (e.g.) knowledge of medicine, 
but cannot, conversely, convert ignorance of medicine into knowledge. 
The reason for this is an asymmetry between knowledge and ignorance: 
knowledge is a capacity, ignorance an incapacity; as Aristotle puts it at 
>32, the incapacity is included in the capacity. In °18~—25, a conditional 
has been put forward, that if certain cases are possible, certain others 
will be, and in this section Aristotle is arguing against the consequents 
of the conditional; in particular, he is arguing against the idea that acting 
wisely as a result of ignorance is possible. If so, he is arguing by modus 
tollens that the sort of cases specified in the antecedent of the conditional 
are not possible; that will in turn be a refutation of the position on 
practical wisdom accepted by his opponent if it is indeed a consequence 
of his position that such cases should be possible. 

Two questions naturally arise: 4} Against whom is Aristotle arguing? 
(ii) Why should his opponent accept that, if (1) is possible, so are (2), 
(3), and (4)? From °4, Aristotle has been arguing against the identifica- 
tion of practical wisdom (phronésis) with knowledge; but the view of 
incontinence as the corruption of wisdom by vice in the non-rational part 
of the soul is hardly Socratic: Socrates’ view was that everyone desires 
the good, all other desires being derivative from that, and so vicious 
action is always the result of false beliefs that have led to misdirected 
derivative desires. So Socrates would hardly have allowed the possibility 
of knowledge in the rational and vice in the non-rational soul, or, in 
general, of a good state in one part affecting or being affected by a bad 
state in the other (the common feature of all the cases described in 
>18-25). Aristotle’s opponent seems to be someone who identifies 
wisdom with knowledge, but concedes that it can be misused, making 
knowledge or ignorance in the rational part vary independently of virtue 
or vice in the other; he will thus deny that ‘nothing is stronger than 
knowledge’; whereas Socrates would exclude the overmastery of knowl- 
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edge, holding that it was always guided by desire for the good, in his 
view the only non-derivative desire. 

Against such an opponent, who held that the good or bad states of the 
two parts of the soul can vary independently, Aristotle can fairly argue 
that, on such a view, the good or bad state of either part can each lead to 
action; so four possibilities exist when a good state in one part is accom- 
panied by a bad state in the other. He can also reasonably claim that it is 
absurd that a person should, despite ignorance, act intelligently, because 
his action was determined on this occasion by a good state of the non- 
rational soul. The fundamental error, as Aristotle seems to recognize 
(see Commentary on next section) is to suppose that the intellectual and 
appetitive elements of virtue can vary independently. The connection 
between that and the argument of this section is not very clear; perhaps 
it is that the view under attack does not make enough allowance for the 
fact that the ignorant person lacks something, in supposing that a good 
state in the non-rational soul could lead to the right choice despite 
ignorance in the rational. Once the possibility of independent variation 
is excluded, and practical wisdom is seen to require the virtues of 
character, it can no longer be knowledge (epistémé), and open to misuse. 


1246°32-—36 


This passage draws the following conclusions: (i) that someone who has 
practical wisdom possesses also all the virtues of character. (ii) Nothing 
is stronger than practical wisdom (and hence, on this Socrates was right). 
(iii) Practical wisdom is not knowledge but a virtue, and on this Socrates 
was wrong. (i) seems fairly clearly to be the purport of °32—3, despite 
textual problems. 

For the connection between (i) and (11) and the preceding argument, 
see Commentary on last section. (i) and (ii) are equivalent in that, if 
practical wisdom is always accompanied by virtue of character, there is 
no room for practical wisdom to be overmastered by vicious desires. 
Although, as Aristotle allows, Socrates accepted (i) and {ii), he was 
able to do so, identifying wisdom and virtue with knowledge, only 
because for him the only underivative desire was the desire for the good. 
Aristotle, by accepting (ili), was able to place (1) and (ii) on a firmer 
foundation. The position he accepts here is that of E.N. VI, cc. 12 and 
19: 
It is, however, puzzling that °35-6 says wisdom is a virtue, but not 
knowledge (epistémé). In E.N. VI (1139°12-21) epistémé is one of the 
intellectual virtues. Presumably it is here implied not to be a virtue 
because it is capable of misuse, as has been stressed in this chapter, 
though it would count as one in a broader sense, because it is the source 
only of truth, as is said in E.N. VI (op. cit.). 
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CHAPTER 2 


1246°37-1247°3 


The problem of this chapter is that welfare, which is agreed to result 
from practical wisdom and virtue (of character), seems also to be 
capable of coming about through luck—the evidence being that those 
who enjoy good fortune are said to fare well (eu prattein). The term 
here translated ‘welfare’ (eupragia) is a near synonym of ‘happiness’ 
(eudaimonia) on which see Commentary on I, 1214*1—8. One strand in 
the notion of eudaimonia makes it natural to ascribe it to someone who 
enjoys good fortune. The ‘since’ clause gives a reason for the relevance 
of the discussion of good fortune to the inquiry. Compare M.M. II, 
1206°30-7. 


1247°3-13 


Aristotle begins by mentioning two possible explanations of good 
fortune: that it is a matter of the character-dispositions that a man 
acquires, and that it is a gift of nature, some people being born lucky, 
just as some are born blue-eyed. Not surprisingly, the former alternative 
is not further pursued. The second is said to be the view commonly held. 
Clearly, what is in question is the explanation of the fact that some 
people consistently enjoy good fortune. 


1247°13—31 


Aristotle continues to argue in favour of the view commonly held, that 
good luck is a natural endowment, first disposing (*13-—24) of the sugges- 
tion that good luck of this kind is due to practical wisdom, on the 
grounds that the people in question cannot offer any rationale of their 
success. This argument relies on the assumption that one whose projects 
prosper as a result of his intelligence will always be able to explain how 
the result was achieved in an explicit way. That is questionable, since 
practical intelligence need not be combined with verbal articulateness, 
and it is later challenged by Aristotle. He then (*24-9) introduces, and 
summarily disposes of, the alternative that success is due to having a 
good guardian deity. 


1247°17—20: The reference is not to Hippocrates of Cos, famous in the 
history of medicine, but to Hippocrates of Chios (c.470-400 Bc), a 
mathematician. 


1247°31—-1247°1 


Aristotle now begins to argue against the position that good fortune is a 
natural gift. (i) (*31-5) Nature is the source of what occurs always, or 
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for the most part, in the same way, whereas luck is the opposite (°33; i.e. 
what occurs by chance is neither always nor for the most part thus). So 
if (a) the connection is preserved between good luck and luck (i.e. 
chance), and (b) only prospering that is not a matter of reasonable 
expectation is a matter of luck, the source of good fortune cannot be 
something that produces patterns that hold universally or in most cases. 
(ii) (*35-°1) If good luck is produced in the way that dark eyes produce 
poor eyesight (cf. 1247*10) good luck will recur naturally, and the sup- 
posed example of good fortune will really be an example of good natural 
endowment. So, from both (i) and (ii), the conclusion must be drawn 
that those whom we call fortunate ‘are not so by chance’ and therefore 
they are not really fortunate at all. 

Thus he is saying that good luck must be a matter of chance, but what 
is a matter of chance cannot have the regular predictable character that 
the prosperity of those said to enjoy good fortune seems to have. 


1247°2-9 


In view of the results of the previous section, Aristotle raises the ques- 
tion (i) whether there is such a thing as luck; and (ii) whether it is a 
cause. His treatment here is disappointingly dogmatic. The main treat- 
ment of luck or chance in the Aristotelian corpus is at Physics II, c. 5. 
However, although he there gives an affirmative answer to both (1) and 
(ii), his view is the reasonable one that luck is not a cause distinct from 
the other kinds of cause he there distinguishes. There, as here, he 
contrasts chance or luck with what occurs always and of necessity, or for 
the most part (196°10—13); his position is that ‘... among things which 
are neither necessary nor for the most part, there are some to which it 
can belong to be for the sake of something. Anything which might be 
done as an outcome of thought or nature is for the sake of something. 
Whenever something like this comes to be accidentally, we say that it 
results from chance (196°20—4).’ (The word translated by ‘chance’ in the 
Physics passage is the same as that translated as ‘luck’ in the present 
passage.) Thus, chance occurrences have the feature that they fall under 
no law that holds universally or for the most part under the description 
under which they are correctly said to occur by chance, though they will 
have some explanation under another description. This view has the 
consequence that it is not open to doubt that there is such a thing as 
chance, and it will not, strictly speaking, be a cause; to say that some- 
thing occurred by chance will not be to give an explanation, but to deny 
that a general explanation is available. (But, both in English and in 
Greek, certain locutions naturally suggest that chance is an explanatory 
factor—we say ‘X was due to chance’ or that chance /ed to a certain 
occurrence.) In discussing Aristotle’s views it is convenient to speak of 
chance, even though ‘luck’ has been used in the translation. 

Here however, he mentions the view (°4—5) that nothing happens by 
chance or, with the translation adopted here, luck; the next sentence 
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could be interpreted in two ways: (i) When we see no cause for some 
occurrence, we say it is due to chance (erroneously, since everything has 
a cause; hence this view is treated as an elaboration of the doctrine of 
>4—5 that nothing is due to chance). This leads to the mistaken definition 
of chance as a cause lying outside human calculation (°7—8). (ii) we say 
that what happens from a cause unknown to us happens by chance, 
though nothing happens by chance intrinsically and independently of 
human knowledge; hence chance is defined as a cause outside human 
reasoning. (i) would deny that there is such a thing as chance at all 
(implicitly defining a chance occurrence as an uncaused one), (ii) that 
chance exists objectively, independently of human knowledge of reality. 
The phrase ‘as if it were some nature’ (°8) perhaps supports (i), suggest- 
ing that it is wrongly thought that there is such a thing to be defined. It is 
evident that the use of the term ‘chance’ by the view he rejects is quite 
different from its use in the Physics passage; for, on the theory pro- 
pounded there, there will be no incompatibility between something’s 
occurring by chance and its being caused, nor will only those occurrences 
be attributed to chance that have a cause outside the sphere of human 
calculation. Compare Physics If, 197*8—11; ‘necessarily, then, the causes 
from which an outcome of chance might come to be are indeterminate. 
That is why chance is thought to be an indeterminate sort of thing and 
inscrutable to man, and at the same time there is a way in which it might 
be thought that nothing comes to be as a result of chance.’ Compare also 
Rhetoric 1, 1369*32-°5. 

It is important, on either interpretation, that the position alluded to in 
>4—8 should be rejected, if Aristotle is to avoid the conclusion that there 
is no such thing as good fortune. With the translation and punctuation 
here adopted, Aristotle says that whether chance does not exist is 
another problem (sc. one that lies outside the scope of the present 
inquiry). An alternative would be to translate by ‘if’ rather than ‘whether’ 
in °4, and suppose that we have a conditional clause whose apodosis has 
dropped out of the text; in the apodosis the unacceptable consequences 
would be developed of supposing that there is no such thing as chance. 
8g ‘This would be another problem’ will then look forward to the issue 
raised in the succeeding section. 


1247°9-18 


If someone has a stroke of good luck on one occasion, why should he not 
enjoy the same good fortune regularly? Aristotle argues that, since the 
outcome is (in relevant respects) the same, it must always have the same 
cause; but then the run of successes cannot be due to chance (11). 
However, where the causes are ‘indefinite and indeterminate’ there is no 
room for knowledge; otherwise we should have the absurd consequence 
that people could learn to have good luck, or that all forms of knowledge 
that explain success were really cases of good fortune. 

Is Aristotle saying that whenever someone enjoys a run of good luck, 
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the instances of luck must all have the same explanation? If so, the 
reasoning is fallacious: each case of good luck may have its explanation 
without there being explanation of the run of successes. In such circum- 
stances, where the explanations of the individual cases are thought to be 
different, we naturally say that it was a matter of chance that the good 
fortune was repeated, though not that each individual success was a 
matter of chance. Aristotle is misapplying the principle that the same 
outcome has the same cause. 

But it may be that he is specifically considering cases in which the 
repeated strokes of good fortune have the same explanation, without 
holding that the same is true of all such sequences. Even so, the absurd 
consequences would not follow; for even if the successes could have been 
ensured by someone who had the relevant causal knowledge, it does not 
follow that the successes were thus secured. So there is no danger of 
the disappearance of the distinction between good luck and skill, or 
of the absurdity that good fortune would be something that could be 
learned. 

His problem in this section is that, if the connection is maintained 
between good fortune and chance, regular good fortune would seem to 
be excluded, if chance is incompatible with regularity. 


1247°15: The reference appears to be to Plato, Euthydemus 279cf. 


1247°17: ‘Because he is of such-and-such a sort’. 1247°36f. had argued 
that if some people have good fortune as an endowment in the way that 
some have dark eyes, good fortune would not be a matter of luck (and 
hence would not really be good fortune). He now asks why someone 
should not enjoy repeated strokes of good luck without our attributing to 
him a natural endowment, as in the case of the dice-player. 


1247°18-28 


Aristotle now argues, against the argument of 1247°31f., that everyone 
has an impulse to pursue the good, and some people have a natural 
instinct or knack of making fortunate choices in most circumstances, 
although the choice is not made from reasoning, and they cannot give a 
rational account of it. Their inability to give a rational explanation of 
their choice means that their choice does not result from practical 
wisdom, by the argument of 1247°13 (on which see Commentary). On 
the other hand their success is due to a natural endowment, not to 
luck. So this argument challenges the connection, accepted at 1247°33, 
between good fortune and luck. However, his example of those who sing 
well without being taught suggests that he may be conflating the contrast 
between those whose skill depends on teaching and those whose skill 
does not, with the contrast between those who can articulate and explain 
what they do, and those who cannot. 
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1247°28-1248°2 


Aristotle now proposes to deal with the problem raised by the intuitive 
connection between good fortune and luck, on the one hand, and the 
argument that good fortune is something natural, on the other, by 
suggesting that some cases of good fortune are natural and some are not. 

He begins by distinguishing (a) cases in which choice, resulting from a 
natural impulse, plays a part in producing the results and (b) cases where 
it does not (°29~30); in the former case, if a good outcome results 
despite faults in the reasoning, we say that the people are lucky, though 
their good fortune is due to natural goodness (°34—*1). °32—3 seem to 
mention a separate class of cases falling under (a), in which, by chance, 
the person actually gets a good that is different from or greater than he 
intended, which suggests that the initial case is that in which he is lucky 
to get the good he was aiming for, despite faults in reasoning. In cases of 
type (b), where the agent’s desire plays no part, there is no question of 
natural goodness, reflected in rightly directed desire on the agent’s part 
(°39-*1). For a different view, see Mills (1983), pp. 290-1. 

Certainty about Aristotle’s conclusion, as stated in “1-2, is difficult 
because of textual difficulties. With the reading adopted in the transla- 
tion, he is saying that unless we are willing to say that the same sort of 
good fortune is involved in both (a) and (b), despite the difference 
between them, we shall have to distinguish several sorts of good fortune. 
What Aristotle has done is to distinguish cases where luck, and the way 
in which an agent’s desires are directed, conspire to produce a good 
result from cases where the happy outcome is purely a matter of chance. 


1248°2-15 


This passage raises perhaps the worst textual problems in the chapter; 
and it is not possible to reconstruct more than the general sense. The 
conclusion at *14—15 is that chance is not the cause of all the occurrences 
that it is thought to be the cause of, since not all apparent cases of 
good fortune are really correctly so regarded: some result from nature 
(713-14). Leading up to this is a passage discussing cases where someone 
apparently prospers in defiance of what could have been ascertained by 
knowledge and reason (*2—5; when he says that something else must be 
the cause, he means, presumably, something other than knowledge). It 
is then argued, if the reading adopted is correct, that in such cases the 
occurrence is not totally non-rational (alogiston) since the desire is 
natural: it is wrongly classified as a matter of chance because chance is 
thought to be the source of what happens outside the sphere of calculation. 

When he says that the desire is natural (*8), he presumably has in 
mind, as before, the natural direction of desire towards the good. It is 
not made clear how the sort of case discussed in this section relates to 
the cases classified in 1247°28-—124872, but it is hard to see how the 
present cases fall outside the classification there introduced. Aristotle 
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does not seem to have decided whether to say that some occurrences 
commonly classified as good fortune ought not to be so regarded, or that 
the term is ambiguous. 


1248°15-30 


This section begins by raising a puzzle about the cases under discussion, 
in which someone prospers as a result of the right direction of his 
desires: is the right direction of desires itself due to chance (*15—23)? 
But the answer, that the divine element in the human soul is involved, 
adds a further feature to the description of instances of good fortune that 
manifest properly directed desires without any calculation. 

The argument of the first few sentences is that if, to avoid an infinite 
regress, a person is said to desire the right ends by chance, exactly the 
same argument will show that everything (or at any rate every mental 
activity) is due to chance. Not every piece of deliberation is preceded by 
a prior piece of deliberation (sc. on whether to engage in deliberation, or 
how to begin it) (*18-19), nor is every act of thinking preceded by a 
previous thought (sc. on what thought to have) (#20). He is correct in 
holding that a vicious regress will result if each mental act is held to 
originate in another act of the same type. But why should it be supposed 
that each mental act is initiated by another of the same type? 

At “23, he recognizes that the alternative exists of supposing that there 
is some origin or starting-point (arché) that requires no further, more 
ultimate, cause, to explain the changes that it originates, although these 
changes are not the result of chance. He claims that the divine element 
in the human soul is the required origin; this is said to be superior to 
knowledge, reason, and intelligence (nous). 

The reference to the divine element in the human soul is parallel, in 
some degree, to E.N. X, 1177°13-17, 27-31. There, however, the 
divine element is tentatively identified ‘with intelligence’ (nous), whereas 
here the divine element is distinguished from intelligence. On the subject 
of the divine element in the human soul, see further Chapter 3. 

Aristotle’s view is that souls are origins of change, and this means that 
a soul has the capacity to engage in thought, desire, deliberation, etc., 
and that no further explanation need be sought for their occurrence; if 
there were, the soul would not be the originating cause of change that 
Aristotle supposes it to be. So no regress threatens, nor will these 
occurrences in the soul come about through chance, since they will 
reflect the nature of the soul as an origin of changes. 


1248°29-30: The point of this observation presumably is that, since 
virtue of character is the instrument, we cannot suppose that virtue is the 
factor superior to intelligence that Aristotle is looking for. Compare 
1246°10-12. This picture of the relation between virtue and intelligence 
seems rather less sophisticated than that to be found in E.N. VI. Com- 
pare, however, 1145°6-9. 
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The previous section introduced the theme of the divine element in the 
human soul as a source of psychic phenomena like desire (and, in par- 
ticular, as bringing it about that a person’s desires are rightly directed). 
He now refers back to 1247°18-28, where those who prosper in a 
regular fashion as a result of rightly directed desires in the absence of 
calculation are mentioned. It is now made clear that, for such people, 
reasoning and calculation may actually be disadvantageous, for they 
have the benefit of divine inspiration superior to reason. There are some 
whose good fortune is so extreme and consistent that it is reasonable to 
attribute it to divine power. 

Clearly, the role of the divine element cannot simply be to bring it 
about that desires are rightly directed (as 1248*5f. might suggest) but 
also to cause the agent to make the right choice of action in relation to 
those ends (as we might say, to make a series of inspired choices). 
Further, although the previous section apparently introduced the divine 
element in the soul as the source of all psychic activities, it is clear that in 
this section a divine causation of a rather special kind is in question; 
instead of initiating a fallible train of reasoning from the desired end to 
the conclusion, the divine element produces action of the appropriate 
kind in a manner superior to rational calculation. The power of prophecy 
is relevant because of the close connection between the right choice and 
foreknowledge of the future. 


1248°33: ‘but cannot do this’. Presumably, it is meant that these people 
cannot deliberate (successfully), whereas others, mentioned in the clause 
in brackets, can reason but lack the divine starting-point. 


1248°34-6: The point of this sentence is difficult to recover, on account 
of textual corruption. As I have translated it, Aristotle alludes to a class 
of persons who can reasonably be called wise, who almost succeed in 
dispensing with rational calculation altogether. 


1248°3-7 
This final section of the chapter can be regarded as answering the 
question raised at 1247°28: ‘Are there different sorts of good fortune?’ 
He distinguishes one sort, resulting from divine guidance, that tends to 
be ee continuous than the other; this is clearly the sort mentioned at 
1247°33~8. The other sort, less likely to be manifested in a consistent 
fashion, seems to be that described at 1247°39-1248"1. 

Aristotle does not give an explicit answer to the other problems that 
have been preoccupying him in this chapter; his position presumably is 
that the first sort of good fortune is natural, and not a matter of chance, 
the second is a matter of chance: the connection between good fortune 
and luck holds in the second case but not in the first. 
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1248°3-7 EUDEMIAN ETHICS 
CHAPTER 3 


This chapter is one to which there is no parallel in E.N. The concept 
central to the discussion—nobility—is almost completely absent from 
E.N., and not put to any systematic philosophical use. On the other 
hand, M.M. 1207°20-1208"21 parallels this chapter, except perhaps for 
its final section. The theme of the present chapter is not directly con- 
nected with the themes of either of the earlier two chapters of this book, 
though in places Chapter 2 may be presupposed (see Commentary). 

In some respects this chapter draws together the threads of the dis- 
cussion in all the rest of E.E., and to that extent it may be thought to 
occupy the same position in E.E. that is occupied by E.N. X, cc. 6-9. It 
is from this chapter, if from any, that Aristotle’s attitude in this work to 
the speculative life as the ideal for human beings must be judged. On 
the other hand, there is no explicit discussion of happiness, nor any 
reference back to the discussion of that topic in Book I, and in some 
respects, the chapter is most closely paralleled by certain passages in 
E.N. VI. On one interpretation, here also we find the doctrine of reason 
as the divine element in the human soul (cf. E.N. X, 1177%15, °26-34). 
In any case, in the text of E.E. as we have it, this chapter is not a 
concluding chapter, unless the final sentence (1249°24-5) is to be 
condemned as spurious; its wording makes it clear that the end of the 
chapter as we have it is only a stage of the discussion that has been 
reached and there is more to follow. Dirlmeier holds that in fact the 
discussion of friendship which occupies Book VII should follow this 
chapter, on the basis of the ordering in the M.M., in which what 
corresponds to VIII, c. 2 is followed by the passage parallel to this 
chapter, and then by the treatment of friendship. Even if we do not 
follow Dirlmeier in holding that M.M. is genuine, the order in that work 
may be evidence for the original order in which topics were treated in 
ELE. It is certainly true that the present VIII, c. 1 in no way follows on 
the end of VII, as we have seen. But there is no clear reason for the 
present chapter to occupy its present position; the present chapter 
would perhaps occur most naturally after discussion of individual virtues 
(including the intellectual ones), and would thus follow on from E.N. 
VI, or from the part of E.£. that corresponds to that. 

The chapter falls into two halves: in the first section, up to 1249°20, 
the notion of nobility is explained, and a distinction is drawn within the 
class of goods, between those that are also fine, and those that are not. 
This is used to define nobility, as an attribute of the completely virtuous 
man. Such a man is said to be able to use ‘natural goods’, which for 
others may not be goods at all, so that for him they are fine. After a 
brief allusion to the pleasant and its relation to the good and the 
fine (1249717—20), the rest of the chapter, from 1249721 onwards, is 
occupied with the task of specifying the standard which the noble man 
refers to in deciding how these natural goods should be used. It is in the 
course of this discussion that some hints are dropped about the place 
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of speculation in the ideal human life, and the role of practical wisdom. 

The discussion is incomplete in a number of ways. As already men- 
tioned, there is no attempt to relate the discussion of nobility to happi- 
ness, nor is its relation to the particular virtues made clear; there is no 
discussion of the way in which certain character-states are singled out as 
being fine, nor is there any discussion of the fine as a motive for action 
on the part of the virtuous man. 

Under discussion in this chapter is a characteristic ascribed to a person 
by a Greek adjective which has been translated ‘fine-and-good’; the 
word is a portmanteau word, formed out of the words elsewhere trans- 
lated ‘fine’ and ‘good’, hence the cumbersome translation. The adjective 
was common both in philosophical and in non-philosophical Greek long 
before the time of Aristotle; it is, for example, extremely common in 
Plato. Although at certain earlier periods the description was sometimes 
applied on the basis of social status or even physical appearance, the 
tendency from Plato onwards was to apply it as a term of high moral 
evaluation. Correspondingly, there is an abstract noun formed from the 
adjective, which is used in four places in this chapter to denote the 
quality of character ascribed by the adjective. The translation ‘fine-and- 
nobleness’ is not tolerable in English, and I have therefore adopted 
the translation ‘nobility’ (following Rackham; Solomon has ‘nobility 
and goodness’ which suggests two qualities rather than one). This, 
unfortunately, obscures the connection between the adjective, used at 
1248°16, 1249°7, 10, 13 and the noun, used at 1248°10, 124972, 16, °24; 
but a translation that articulates the components out of which the adjec- 
tive is constructed is required at 1248°16, where the argument makes use 
of the connection with the good and the fine. The English ‘nobility’ has 
the merit that it may denote earlier social standing or moral excellence, 
but its use as a moral term hardly corresponds with the Greek. 

In E.N. the noun occurs at X, 1179°’10 and IV 1124°4, but not in 
a specifically philosophical sense. The noun does not occur in Plato 
(except in the probably spurious Epinomis) nor before the fourth 
century. The adjective is applied to actions at E.N. I, 1099%22. 


1248°8-16 


In this passage it is made clear that the fine-and-good man must have all 
the virtues. Is their possession also a sufficient condition of being fine- 
and-good? "10 suggests that it is the virtue that results from all of them, 
as does the contrast implied in the phrase ‘particular virtues’. Later, too, 
at 1249°16, it is natural to ask how the good man of 1249*12~-13 relates 
to this. Is he deficient in virtue? It later becomes clear that the fine- 
and-good man acts from a certain motive: he acts virtuously because such 
acts are find. This introduces a new factor that is not implied in the 
earlier account of virtues of character. With >13-16, compare II, 
1220°2-4. 
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1248°8—9: The reference to each of the virtues is to the discussion that 
occupies Book III; but the chapter also presupposes a treatment of 
justice, and some treatment of practical wisdom. 


1248°16-25 


Aristotle now distinguishes, within the class of things that are good in 
themselves, those that are also fine. For ‘fine’ (kalos), see Commentary 
on 1214°1~8. That there is a continuity between its moral and aesthetic 
uses is apparent from I, c. 8, 1218°21-4, where Aristotle restricts the 
application of ‘good’ to objects subject to change, and implies that ‘fine’ 
has a more general application, straddling the division between the 
changing and the unchanging. In the same chapter, at 1218°4-6, he 
seems to use ‘good’ in the broad sense, and use ‘fine’ in application to 
goods not subject to change, but the difference is perhaps only a verbal 
one. On these passages, see Allan (1971). Allan draws attention to 
Metaphysics M 1078°31-°6 and A 1072°26-35, where what Aristotle says 
is in accordance with the language of the first of the two passages from I, 
c. 8 just cited. Similarly in Politics VII, 1326°33, Poetics 1450°37, where 
the beautiful is said to consist in order and being on the right scale. 

From these passages, it appears that those things may be described as 
fine which can be recognized as having merit appropriate to the kind 
of thing that they are, when viewed from an impersonal standpoint; 
whereas in Greek thought, when something is called ‘good’, the question 
‘good for whom?’ always seems to be in place. (Even the notion of being 
good simpliciter (haplos), as opposed to being good for a particular 
person, seems to be explained in terms of being good for anyone in a 
normal, natural state.) 

None the less, although elsewhere Aristotle seems simply to equate 
the fine with what is good in itself (cf. Rhetoric 1364°27-8), here he calls 
only a sub-class of intrinsic goods fine: those which are ‘commended’. 
(I take over this translation from Allan (op. cit.); it seems to have 
more nearly the right nuance than ‘laudable’ (Rackham) or ‘praised’ 
(Solomon).) Though the virtues and the actions that result from them 
are fine, health and strength are not (°21~5), and the distinguishing 
feature seems to be that they are not merely human goods but morally 
admirable. The word that has been translated ‘commended’ derives from 
a verb that has a meaning approximating to the English ‘commend’. The 
same word is used at II, 1223°10, and it is there said that we are 
commended for what we are ourselves responsible for. In support of the 
fact that ‘fine’ here means something like ‘morally admirable’ is the fact 
that the fine is said to serve as motive for the completely virtuous 
man. (Compare 124836; the difficulties that that doctrine presents for 
Aristotle’s general views will be considered in the Commentary on the 
next section.) The definition of the fine as what is intrinsically good and 
also commendable occurs also at Rhetoric 1366°33. 

The definition offered seems effectively to restrict the class of fine 
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things to the virtues and the actions that they produce (cf. °36-7). Later, 
however, he says that some things not intrinsically fine are so when 
possessed by the fine-and-good man (1249*4-14). This would require a 
distinction between those things that are commended whenever they 
occur, without regard to circumstances or to who possesses them, and 
those that are commended in certain circumstances only. 


1248°25-37 


Aristotle introduces here the class of ‘natural’ goods (literally, ‘things 
good by nature’). Such things as wealth, good fortune and physical 
capacity are given as examples of these (27-30). It emerges from this 
section that these goods are not also fine, and they may actually be 
harmful to those who lack the character to use them correctly. The man 
who is able to use them in the right way (sc. so that they are beneficial to 
him) is called ‘good’ (°25), but is not eo ipso a fine-and-noble man. In 
this passage the natural goods are described as those which men compete 
for, and which appear to be the greatest goods that there are (27-8). 
Similarly, at VII, 123817, natural goods and evils are represented as 
those with which good and bad fortune is concerned. The phrase ‘natural 
good’ does not occur in Aristotle outside E.E., and the question arises 
whether this phrase, as has often been supposed, is equivalent to ‘good 
simpliciter’ (haplos), which also occurs in this chapter, and is found in 
E.N., M.M., and Politics. On this see Commentary on 1248°37- 1249716. 

It seems clear that in this section the criterion for being a good man is 
solely whether these natural goods are beneficial: the good man is 
someone who is in a position to act in his own interests. The notion of a 
good man thus does not have the sort of moral content that is possessed 
by ‘fine-and-good’. See Commentary on the last section. 

The main problem in this section occurs at 1248°34~7. The fine-and- 
good man is said to be the man who possesses intrinsically fine things, 
and who performs fine actions for their own sake. Since the only fine 
things considered at the moment are virtues and actions resulting from 
them (°36-7), it is reasonable to suppose that the intrinsically fine things 
that the good man possesses are the virtues. 

This passage is one of many, in £.£., and E.N., in which Aristotle 
regards the fine as a motive for action for the truly virtuous man. Thus at 
III, 1229°4, he says that only the man who is fearless ‘on account of the 
fine’ is brave (cf. 12299). At 1230°28f. ‘Virtue makes each man choose 
with a certain motive, and that for whose sake he chooses is the fine... 
courage, being a virtue, will make a man stand up to what is fearful for a 
certain motive, so that he does so not from ignorance . . . but because it 
is fine.’ Compare also E.N. II, 1115°12-13 (also discussing courage) 
where the fine is said to be the end of virtue, and IV, 1120723-5, 
1122°6-7 (where this motive is said to be common to all the virtues), 
1123°24—5. This has been thought to raise problems for the doctrine that 
happiness is the final end of human action. Even if we suppose that the 
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conception of the good by reference to which the ideal man orients 
himself includes virtuous actions, these being integral components of the 
good life, to act with a view to happiness, even thus understood, seems 
to have a self-regarding character which is absent from action motivated 
by the fine. If fine actions are chosen because such action is part of 
happiness, the agent’s ultimate motive is not to perform a fine action. 
A second difficulty is that some fine actions, including courageous 
and heroic ones, which for Aristotle are prime examples, seem to 
require that someone should forgo happiness. For happiness, according 
to Aristotle, a complete life is required (cf. II, 1219°38), but certain acts 
of self-sacrifice involve a premature end to one’s life and hence the 
forgoing of any chance of happiness. There are signs that he was aware 
of the second difficulty, at least. In E.N. IX, 1168°25~—1169°2, though 
happiness is not explicitly mentioned, he discusses the question how far 
the good man ought to be a lover of self, and concludes that a concern to 
excel others in the performance of fine action is not reprehensible. The 
virtuous man is concerned with securing good for himself: such a concern 
may lead him to sacrifice his life, preferring ‘intense pleasure for a short 
time to mild pleasure for a long time, and to live finely for a year to 
living in a mediocre fashion for many years, and one fine and great 
action to many insignificant ones’ (1169°22-5). See Hardie, pp. 329-33. 

Finally, what is the relation between the application of ‘fine’ to virtuous 
dispositions and its application to the actions they lead to? Which 
application is the primary one? It seems that virtuous dispositions are 
properly regarded as fine because they lead to fine actions, and not 
conversely. If the application to the dispositions were the primary one 
there would be a regress: since virtues are dispositions to act with a view 
to what is fine, the specification of the motive of a virtuous disposition 
would include, on further analysis, a reference to that disposition itself. 
Thus, for Aristotle, actions are not thought of as fine simply because of 
the character that they manifest; they are admirable independently. 


1248°37-1249°16 


This section draws out the consequences of the definition of the fine-and- 
good man, using the notion of ‘natural goods’, already introduced. Some 
people aspire to virtue in order to secure such goods as wealth, power, 
and prestige; such people fail to acquire nobility, as they do not possess 
the things that are intrinsically fine (*2-3). No grounds are given for this 
latter proposition, but if it is true, as suggested in the Commentary on 
the previous section, that the intrinsically fine things that the fine-and- 
good man must possess are the virtues, the argument is that the dis- 
positions acquired by those who aspire to natural goods are not virtues 
(in the full sense), since a virtue is necessarily a disposition to act 
in a certain way for a certain reason (for the sake of the fine). See 
Commentary on previous section for passages in which Aristotle makes 
this a requirement for the possession of a virtue. 
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Aristotle now adds (*5f.) that, in the case of the fine-and-good man, 
even those goods that are mere ‘natural goods’ become fine. Thus a 
distinction is imported between those things that are fine simpliciter and 
those which are fine for the fine-and-geod man. It is the former that 
were introduced at 1248°12f., and in terms of them the fine-and-good 
man was defined. If Aristotle’s position is to be free from circularity, 
some things must be independently recognized as fine (i.e. the virtues 
and virtuous acts); then, having identified the fine-and-good man, we can 
identify a further class of natural goods which are fine for him. 

Aristotle seems to have had two reasons for holding that natural goods 
become fine in the hands of the fine-and-good man. (i) When he has 
them they lead to fine acts (*13-14), hence his motive for acquiring them 
is admirable (*5-6). Presumably, the thought is that wealth, good 
fortune, personal prestige enable the fine-and-good man to do virtuous 
actions; for example, generosity requires money, the political virtues are 
aided by the ability to influence people that goes with personal prestige 
(timé). The natural goods are in fact described at 1249°15 as external 
goods, and in E.N. Aristotle admits the need for external goods for the 
magnificent man (megalopsychos) (IV, 1123°17, 20). (ii) It is just that 
the fine-and-good man should have these natural goods: he deserves 
them, and they are appropriate to him, and what is just is fine (*7-10). 
This argument perhaps shows that the possession of these natural goods 
by the fine-and-good man is a fine thing, rather than that these goods 
themselves become fine. 

On the phrase “good without qualification’, used in “12, and again in 
“18, see Commentary on II, 1227°18—30. Now it was characteristic of 
‘natural goods’ like wealth, strength, etc., that they are not invariably 
beneficial to the person who has them, but only to someone who has the 
character to make a proper use of them. This suggests that the class of 
goods without qualification coincides with the class of natural goods, as 
indeed has been assumed by previous commentators, and as is confirmed 
by the fact that at the end of the chapter, at 1249°25, he speaks of ‘goods 
without qualification’, when a few lines earlier he had spoken of natural 
goods (1249°17); the run of the argument shows that the same class of 
goods must be intended in each case. 

At “II, mention is made of things that are beneficial (sumpheronta) as 
if the class of natural goods were a sub-class of those good only instru- 
mentally. It may seem that if something is good for some persons and in 
some circumstances only, this must be because it has beneficial con- 
sequences in some circumstances but not in all. But in view of his 
example of health (1248°23) as a natural good, which he would certainly 
count aS an intrinsic good, it is clear that natural goods are not to be 
found only among things that are instrumentally good. But it is difficult 
to see how there could be something which was intrinsically good, but 
only ‘relative to someone’, not in general. Thus, though not all natural 
goods are intrinsically good, the converse holds. 

Unlike natural goods which are not commended, fine things are good 
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in all circumstances. For the notion of ‘complete virtue’ see Commentary 
on II, 1219739. 


1249°15—16: The statement that nobility is complete virtue serves to 
relate this chapter to the central themes of the E.E. 


1249°17-20 


This summarizing passage offers some evidence of what has preceded in 
E.E. The discussion of what sort of thing pleasure is, and in what way it 
is a good, does not occur in any part of the work that we have, apart 
from the disputed books. That the class of things that are pleasant 
without qualification coincides with the class of things good without 
qualification has been said at VII, 1235°30-1236°6, 123774-9, 26-7. 
What is surprising is that he says that things that are pleasant without 
qualification will count as natural goods, but not satisfy the conditions 
for being fine. 

In fact, it is doubtful if this section belongs here at all; 19-20 present 
an argument that is hardly intelligible as it stands, and is not related in 
any clear way to the main themes of this chapter, in which happiness is 
not otherwise mentioned. The thesis that pleasure does not occur except 
in action is not to be found in either of the discussions of pleasure in 
E.N. VIf and X, and conflicts with the position taken there, unless 
‘action’ (praxis) is understood in a wide sense as equivalent to ‘activity’. 
If the passage does belong here, the reference to the happy (eudaimon) 
person at “19 suggests that the fine-and-good man of this chapter is to be 
identified with him. See Monan, p. 125. 


1249°21—1249°6 


In this, the second part of this chapter, Aristotle discusses the standard 
for the use of those goods that count as natural goods but are not 
‘commended’ and are therefore not fine (*25). Who is envisaged as 
needing this standard? Is it the good man of 1248°26-7 and 1249°13, for 
whom the natural goods are in fact good, or is it the fine-and-good man, 
for whom they are also fine (cf. 1249°5)? At 24, he says that a standard 
is needed by the good man (spoudaios), but the word used is different 
from that used at 124826, 124971, 13, and has therefore been translated 
‘virtuous’. The word spoudaios is the word regularly used for the good 
man (cf. II, 1219°18, 25, 12287; III, 1232°7; VII, 1237°8 (for the 
spoudaios the fine things are also pleasant), 1238°3, 10, 13, 124444, 5, 
1245°16), and there is no suggestion that there is anyone that Aristotle 
considers deserving of higher praise. If so, it is natural to regard this 
section as describing the standard which the fine-and-good man uses; and 
this is borne out by the last sentence of the chapter, 1249°24-5. If that is 
correct, what Aristotle is doing here is saying how the fine-and-good 
man’s use of natural goods is such that, in his hands, they also become 
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fine; it in effect elaborates further the observation at 1249°13-14 that the 
fine-and-good man performs many fine actions ‘because of them’ (sc. 
natural goods). 

An analogy with the doctor’s use of medicaments (*21-4) suggests 
that what is in question is the proper use of such assets as wealth or good 
fortune for someone who aspires to nobility of character; but it is clear 
that Aristotle has in mind also the pursuit and acquisition of such assets 
as wealth in the first place (cf. °1—3, 16). Since wealth is not an unqualified 
good, there are limits to be set to its pursuit; moreover the pursuit of 
one natural good may compete with the pursuit of another. It is worth 
noting that a parallel cannot arise for the things that he calls fine—the 
virtues and virtuous acts; it is not possible to have too much courage or 
justice, nor can virtue be used in the wrong way. Any employment 
whatever of a virtue is admirable: virtues lead only to virtuous action, 
and they are not, like technical skills ‘capacities for opposites’ (cf. E.N. 
V, 1129°11-16). Both these propositions about virtues might be disputed 
by a modern reader. Is it not possible to cultivate generosity at the 
expense of a sense of justice, or prudence at the expense of resolution? 
And again, is any act manifesting generosity necessarily immune to 
criticism? To regard virtues in that way, as perhaps most of us should, is 
to treat them as natural goods, which are beneficial in most circum- 
stances but not in all; it is also to concede that they may come into con- 
flict: the action prompted by one virtue may conflict with that prompted 
by another. In E.N. VI, 1144°32-1145°2, Aristotle unequivocally adopts 
the position that the various virtues (in the full sense) cannot be separated 
from one another; equally, since the possession of (e.g.) courage, in 
the full sense, involves practical wisdom, there can be no question of 
courage’s prompting someone to make the wrong choice. So there is 
no need for a standard to be appealed to either in the acquisition or 
in the use of goods other than natural goods. Thus the latter part of 
this chapter presupposes a number of characteristic, and connected, 
Aristotelian doctrines about the virtues. Given these doctrines, it is 
reasonable that the need for a standard should be thought to arise only 
in the case of the natural goods. When something is recognized as a 
virtue, or a virtuous action, such recognition already embodies a stan- 
dard, and thus does not, once recognized, need some further standard 
for its appraisal. On the other hand, the question still remains how fine 
states of character and actions are recognized as such, and to this 
no answer is offered. Is the standard introduced at the end of this 
chapter for the use and possession of natural goods also involved in the 
identification of virtues and actions? If not, what other standard is 
involved? 


1249°3-6: Compare E.N. VI, 1138°21-34. °3 presumably refers to II, 
1222°8 (cf. also 1222°8). In the translation, the term /ogos has been 
taken as here meaning ‘principle’ or ‘rule’. It has been held to refer to 
the faculty of reason. Here, at any rate, the former interpretation seems 
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reasonably certain in view of the recurrence of the same word at °5 in 
connection with the science of medicine. Verdenius (‘Human Reason 
and Good’, p. 286) says that the term here means not ‘principle’ or ‘rule’ 
or ‘reason’, but ‘reasoning’. He cites in support II, 1227°17 and E.N. III, 
1114°29. he may be right about the first of these passages; the second 
seems perfectly compatible with either of the two traditional renderings. 

On this passage and its connection with the passage in E.N. VI, 
already mentioned, see Rowe, pp. togf. Does this passage answer the 
question asked at E.N. VI, 1138°34 ‘What is the limit (horos, i.e. 
standard) for states of the soul?’ If so, then the question raised at the 
end of the general Commentary on this section is to be answered in the 
affirmative. Kenny (1978, p. 183) notes that natural goods like wealth 
are the subject-matter or ‘field’ of three of the virtues described in E.E.; 
but the other three (courage, temperance, gentle temper) have certain 
affections as their subject-matter. He holds that Aristotle tells us what 
the horos integral to these virtues is at °22—4. But is that single sentence 
all that Aristotle thinks is needed as an answer to this very central 
question? 


1249°6~25 


This section raises major problems of interpretation. The main disagree- 
ment of commentators concerns what ‘the god’ at °14 and 17 refers to. 
On one interpretation, the reference is to the supreme divine being of 
Aristotle’s metaphysics, the unmoved mover. The phrase that I have 
translated non-committally as ‘the god’ is one used to refer to the 
supreme divine being. It is thus interpreted by Verdenius (op. cit.) and 
Rowe (pp. 68f.). Alternatively, Dirlmeier and Diiring hold the reference 
is not to anything external to the human soul, but simply to theoretical 
reason, regarded as the divine element as it is in E.N. X (1177°15-16, 
1179 496 7). The crucial passage is *g- 16, as °16—23 can be interpreted 
in accordance with either view. It is not in dispute that in the latter 
section, Aristotle puts forward the activity of contemplation as providing 
a standard for the choice and possession of natural goods. In °6—9, he 
says that the governing element should be adopted as a standard for life, 
and in general where there are two elements, one naturally subordinate 
to the other, the subordinate should look to the governing thing in its 
behaviour (as illustrated by the example of the relation of slave and 
master, which, for Aristotle, stand in a relation of natural subordination 
to one another (cf. Politics I, 1254713 f.)). He then says (°9) that since a 
human being (presumably, a human soul) is composed of a governing 
and subordinate element, each should live looking to what governs it. If 
‘each’ means ‘each of the two elements just mentioned’ (viz. the govern- 
ing and subordinate parts of the soul), as Verdenius holds, Aristotle is 
saying that the governing element must look to the thing which governs 
it (i.e. some further element). If so, it is readily intelligible that in the 
next few lines (11-13), he distinguishes two kinds of governing or 
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ruling, illustrated by medicine and health, the former of which governs 
medical practice, itself being subordinate to health, which governs it in 
another sense. But there is some awkwardness in describing the govern- 
ing and subordinate elements in the soul as each living, at any rate if 
they are identified as the rational and non-rational parts of the soul 
already familiar from II (cf. 1219°17f.), the most natural identification 
since the language suggests an already established doctrine. Alterna- 
tively, ‘each’ means ‘each of us’, i.e. every human being; this interpreta- 
tion is hardly ruled out by the fact that it has already been stated at 
*6~7, since, in the intervening lines it has been argued for on the basis 
of general doctrine. (It is taken thus by Solomon, Dirlmeier, and 
Rowe.) 

As we have seen, in 11-13, Aristotle distinguishes different ways in 
which medicine and health each govern; medicine prescribes with a view 
to health, and health serves as a governing principle for medical practice. 
The same analogy occurs at E.N. VI, 1145°6f., where Aristotle is dis- 
cussing practical wisdom. What practical wisdom issues instructions to is 
the non-rational part of the soul, or rather that part held to be receptive 
to such prescription, whose virtues are the virtues of character. The 
general picture of practical wisdom as issuing instructions to the non- 
rational part of the soul is characteristic also of E.E.; also, in E.N. 
VI there is a suggestion that practical wisdom, though it does not 
employ theoretical wisdom, does employ the virtues of character. Similar 
language occurs at 1246°11, suggesting that the conception of the rela- 
tion of practical wisdom to virtue of character that Aristotle has in this 
part of E.E. was not dissimilar to that to be found in E.N. VI. 

This passage in E.N. VI might suggest that Aristotle is here saying 
that, just as medical science and health are, in different ways, governing 
factors, so are practical wisdom and theoretical wisdom. But, though 
practical wisdom is mentioned at °14, theoretical wisdom is not men- 
tioned at all. At °13, we have a reference to ‘the speculative’, but the 
reference must be to a part of the soul. The exact interpretation of the 
vague remark ‘thus it is with the speculative (part)’ must await further 
discussion of the immediate context; but E.N. VI would suggest a refer- 
ence to part of the rational soul, that involved in speculation (thedria), as 
distinct from that part whose virtue is practical wisdom. 

Aristotle goes on to offer as a reason for his observation about ‘the 
speculative’ that the god governs not in a prescriptive fashion, but as that 
for whose sake practical wisdom prescribes. There is a reference to a 
distinction of two senses of ‘that for which’. Other passages in which 
such a distinction is made ate Physics 11, 194? 35, De Anima II, 415°2, 
20, and Metaphysics A 1072°2f. From these it is reasonably clear what 
Aristotle has in mind. In the De Anima passage he says: ‘It is the most 
natural function in living things...to produce another thing like 
themselves...in order that they may partake of the everlasting and 
divine; for all desire that, and for the sake of that they do whatever 
they do in accordance with nature. (But that for the sake of which is 
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twofold—the purpose for which and the beneficiary for whom) (ibid., 
415°26—>2, Hamlyn’s translation.) ‘. . . all natural bodies are instruments 
for soul, and, just as it is with those of animals, so it is with those plants 
also, showing that they exist for the sake of the soul. But that for the 
sake of which is spoken of in two ways...’ (ibid., 415°18-21). What 
emerges is that X may be ‘that for which’ in relation to Y in one sense if 
Y exists (or acts) for X’s benefit, in another if Y is an end or standard by 
reference to which X acts. 

In °14, the god is said to be ‘that for which practical wisdom prescribes’. 
It is fairly clear that the remark that the god has need of nothing has to 
be taken with the parenthetical observations about the two senses of 
‘that for which’: it certainly does not support the remark that the god is 
the thing for the sake of which practical wisdom acts (since it could be 
that in one sense, even if it were capable of being a beneficiary), but it 
does support the unexpressed assertion that it is the thing for the sake of 
which in the sense which does not involve being a beneficiary. The 
distinction of °15 is relevant only to make clear the sense in which the 
god is that for the sake of which practical wisdom acts. 

Now health is likewise said to be that for the sake of which medicine 
prescribes (12), again evidently in the non-beneficiary sense; further, in 

13-14, it is said that the god governs in a non- -prescriptive fashion, 

whereas practical wisdom prescribes. As that is offered in support of the 
remark about ‘the speculative part’ (itself connected with a distinction of 
two sorts of governing), the god and practical wisdom must be said each 
to govern in two senses, and these will parallel the two senses of ‘that for 
which’ and be illustrated by the different ways in which medicine and 
health are said to govern: medicine and health are related to one another 
in a way at least partly analogous to the way that practical wisdom and 
the god are related. Further, though this is not said explicitly, practical 
wisdom governs the non-rational part of the soul and its virtues while 
being itself subordinate to and governed by the thing referred to as ‘the 
god’. Thus practical wisdom governs one thing and is subordinate to 
something else. 

So much seems reasonably certain. Since three things are in play from 
>r1 onwards, one of them at the same time governing and subordinate, 
what are the governing and subordinate elements of °10? If the two 
things mentioned are practical wisdom and the non-rational part of the 
soul, ‘the god’ will be that to which practical wisdom refers in ruling over 
the non-rational part of the soul. On one view, this is the higher of the 
two parts of the rational part of the soul, the part that is referred to as 
‘the better part’ in the passage already quoted from E.N. VI, c. 13. On 
this view, that will be the reference of ‘the speculative part’ in °13, and 
he will then be saying that speculative reason (and its activities) will be 
that for whose sake practical wisdom prescribes, in just the way that 
medicine prescribes for the sake of health. What 1s called ‘the specula- 
tive part’ at °13 is thus, on this view, identical with what is called in this 
passage ‘the god’. As we have already observed, ‘the speculative (part)’ 
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is most naturally taken to refer to part only of the rational part of the 
soul. 

The alternative, still taking the governing and subordinate elements of 

ro to be practical wisdom and the non-rational part of the soul, is to 
suppose that by ‘the god’ Aristotle means God. God serves as a standard 
for practical wisdom because the standard it uses, elaborated in °16-24, 
is given by the end of enabling human reason to engage in that activity in 
which it approximates as closely as possible to the divine, just as in De 
Anima immortality served as an end to which antmals seek to approxi- 
mate by reproducing their kind. On this view, at °13, he is saying that 
the speculative (part of the sou!) is like medicine in governing while itself 
being subject to a higher standard. ‘The speculative part’ will be simply 
the whole rational part of the soul, which is thought of as the source 
of speculation, but also as issuing commands to the non-rational soul 
through practical wisdom. Thus there is not the distinction between the 
two parts of the rational soul that is drawn in E.N. VI (cf. especially 
1139°6f.) and a single faculty is represented as responsible both for 
speculation and for controlling desires. This interpretation is favoured by 
Verdenius and Rowe. 

Dirlmeier adopts the first alternative, that ‘the god’ is the highest 
element in the human soul, the part of the rational soul that is the source 
of the activity of contemplation, but unlike the interpretation mentioned 
above, supposes that the governing and subordinate elements of "10 are 
practical wisdom and theoretical reason; as we have seen, on any view, 
practical wisdom governs one thing and is subordinate to another. This 
interpretation is open to strong objections, apart from those already 
mentioned to the identification of theoretical wisdom with the divine 
element in the soul. At 1249°10, the proposition that the human soul 
comprises a governing and a subordinate element is presented as if 
it were an accepted doctrine, to which Aristotle could appeal; and, 
whereas the notion that practical wisdom prescribes to the non-rational 
soul has been a pervasive theme of II, there is no clear mention of the 
subordination of practical wisdom to theoretical reason earlier in the 
E.E., outside the disputed books. The decisive difficulty, pointed out by 
Verdenius, is that Aristotle at °9—10 says that a human being comprises 
a governing and subordinate element, whereas if Dirlmeier were right he 
should have said that the rational soul comprises these elements. Another 
difficulty is that Dirlmeier relies on the treatment of the rational soul in 
E.N. VI, but has to treat practical wisdom as if it were a part of the soul, 
whereas in E.N. VI it is a virtue of one part of the rational soul. 
However, as we have seen, it is not necessary to interpret 10 along 
Dirlmeier’s lines in order to adopt his understanding of the phrase ‘the 
god’. 

On any view, °16—23 enunciate a standard for the fine-and-good man’s 
choice and possession of natural goods which requires that reference be 
made to the activity of speculation: , Whatever promotes it is good, 
whatever hinders it is bad. But how °17—°20 are interpreted in detail 
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will depend on how the references to the divine are understood. On 
Dirlmeier’s view, in the phrase ‘the speculation of the god’, the depen- 
dent phrase is a subjective one: the divine part of the soul is the sub- 
ject of the activity of speculation, and ‘Speculation’ has to be taken 
intransitively. On the Verdenius—Rowe view, in °17 ‘speculation of the 
god’ has to be taken as referring to contemplation which has the god as 
its object, and in 20 both ‘serve’ and ‘speculate’ have ‘the god’ as their 
grammatical objects. It is doubtful if there are strong linguistic grounds 
in °16—-23 for preferring one interpretation of the references to the 
divine to the other, so this issue must be resolved on the basis of more 
general considerations. 
In favour of Dirlmeier’s view are 


(i) the passages in E.N. X in which human reason is spoken of as the 
divine element in the human soul; and 

(ii) certain passages which, Dirlmeier claims, use ‘the god’ as a designa- 
tion of human reason. The passages in question are Politics Il, 
1287°28-31 and Protrepticus 10° Ross (= B 108-10 Diring). 


But neither gives the support required. In the Politics passage, Aristotle 
says: ‘He who recommends that the law should govern seems to recom- 
mend that God and reason should govern...’. But there is clearly no 
need to suppose that ‘God’ and ‘reason’ refer to the same thing. In the 
Protrepticus passage all he says is that man seems like a god in com- 
parison with other creatures because of his possession of reason. More- 
over, there remains the difficulty of supposing that Aristotle, without 
explanation, should have used such a phrase as a designation of human 
reason. 

Dirlmeier points out that Aristotle recommends service of the god at 

>20, whereas his unmoved mover is self-sufficient. If it is a difficulty at 

all, it is a difficulty for any view that we are exhorted to serve the same 
thing as has at °16 been said to be self-sufficient. In fact, there is no need 
to interpret ‘service’ too literally. One difficulty for Dirlmeier is that it 
seems strange to describe human reason as needing nothing. In order to 
deal with this, he draws a distinction between positive goods, which 
reason does not need, and absence of hindrance. But that distinction is 
not in the text, and the language of °17 suggests that external goods 
promote the activity of speculation in a more positive way. Moreover, as 
we have seen, the remark that the god needs nothing must be under- 
stood as excluding it from being a beneficiary. This seems to rule out 
human reason as the referent of the phrase ‘the god’, for human reason 
surely can be regarded as a beneficiary of the right use of natural goods 
mentioned in the concluding sentences of the chapter. On this section 
see, further, Kenny (1978), pp. 174f. 
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In accordance with normal practice, square brackets indicate excisions of 
words occurring in the manuscripts, angle brackets material introduced by 
emendation. The use of the latter is thus different from that made in the 
Translation. In the Notes on Book VIII, Chapter 2, the reference to ‘the 
Latin tradition’ is to the so-called De Bona Fortuna, a Latin version of 
Eudemian Ethics VI, c. 2 and Magna Moralia B, c. 3. 


BOOK ONE 
1214*11-12: Reading wepi tas xrijoets Kai wepi mpaéers [Tob mpaypatos]. 


1214*13-14: This has been taken as saying simply that problems of 
theoretical philosophy will be dealt with when their turn comes (i.e. they 
will not be dealt with in the course of an ethical inquiry). This seems to 
make rather a lame point, as the passage already presupposes the 
separation of theoretical and practical philosophy. (Cf. Gigon, pp. 97 f.) 
It seems to be better to construe the sentence as enunciating a 
methodological principle—one which corresponds to Aristotle’s practice— 
that, in the course of a practical inquiry, matters of a theoretical kind are 
to be introduced only when they are relevant. Cf. E.N. I, 1102718-28. 

On this, see also Rowe, p. 15 and Kenny (1978). I have read ézzep 
<a&v> oixeiov } (MSS iv) 7H 0086. 


1214°18-19: as otons émorins tTLv0s Tis evdatovias With Solomon and 
Dirlmeier, I have taken e’daipovias as subject and émoriyns as 
complement. An alternative, taken by Rackham, is to construe ovens 
existentially, and make evdaipovias depend upon émoriyns (‘. . . there 
being a science of happiness’). 


1214°6-14: The manuscript reading, which the O.C.T. accepts, with 
6éc0a. Obelized, raises difficulties both of syntax and sense. Without 
emendation there are two alternatives: (i) Inserting no comma after 
ématioavtas, construe 6écGat as an accusative and infinitive depending on 
it, so that the main clause begins only at uddAwwra 54. It would then be 
translated: ‘On this matter, taking note of the fact that everyone, .. . 
adopts . . . we must first, and above all, define . . .’. This is open to the 
following objections: (a) The use of émorjcavras (sc. thy Suavorav) with 
a dependent accusative and infinitive is doubtful Greek; (b) paduora 87 
introducing a main clause is unusual; (c) The sense expressed on this 
interpretation is that everyone does in fact set up some aim to pursue in 
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his life, which is unplausible in itself, and not something we should expect 
Aristotle to assert. (In fact, &s 76 y’. . . éoruv, 9-11 suggests that some 
foolish people fail to do this.) (ii) Taking 6éo@a: as part of the main clause, 
a comma may be inserted after émorjoavras, and 6éc0a. made to depend 
on dei in °11. He will then be saying that everyone should adopt a final 
end, not that everyone in fact does. The fact that 5ei comes so much later 
on in the sentence is unfortunate, and Gigon may be right in inserting det 
before @éa6a1, a reading that has some MS support. I have followed this 
alternative in the translation. An alternative is to emend azarra to ypy 
mévra, With Allan. On (i), émorjoavras has to be taken as an accusative 
absolute. It is possible to do the same on alternative (ii), but it is also 
possible to take émorjoavtas as a participal phrase, dependent on 
antavra, but in the plural because of the sense of &savra (everyone, having 
taken note of these things, should . . .’). My translation is intended to 
preserve the ambiguity of the Greek. 


1214°18: Reading ris <xadfs> Lwhs or something similar, following 
Gigon. 


1215°8-9: I have translated én 5e€ mpo€pyov ta TotavTa pr Aavodvery, 
padAvoTa <5é€> mpos & (MSS &). 


121672: Reading <padAdov> eéovordler ToAA@Y povapyarv. 


1216°18-19: Alternatively, ‘. . . health is different from medicine, good 
government, or something of the sort, is different from political science.’ 


1217°3-5: Ihave followed the O.C.T. in this edition, punctuating so as 
to make tovto dé. . . dAafovetav parenthetical, so that the antecedent of 
td’ dv iS Adyou in 72. 


1217720: Reading £nrovvtes [ei 76] cadds evpeiv. 


1217°33: Reading adore ofS€ <apax> tev dyadv with the O.C.T. 
Rassow, followed by Allan (1971, p. 65) emends trav dyabdr to mpdéews 
which is less easy palaeographically. With the MSS reading two 
interpretations are possible: (i) ‘Some things do not participate in change, 
so some goods do not, either.’ (ii) ‘Some things do not participate in 
change, so they (sc. those things) do not participate in goods either.’ (i) is 
intelligible, but involves an immediate inference that requires justification; 
(ii) is accepted by Dirlmeier, but is in conflict with the suggestion in the 
next sentence. 


1217°24-5S: Reading ovdév (MSS o85€) yprjoipot (MSS yproupos) <elou>. 


1217°30: Aristotle says that év éxéoty trav mrécedv eon Tovro. The word 
mrwos is used of the inflexions or cases of a noun but here it seems merely 
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a variant of xarnyopia, and I have translated accordingly. The closest 
parallel is Metaphysics N 1089°27 (on which see Ross’s notes) in which it 
clearly also has the meaning of ‘category’. 


1218°8: Reading €ora: yap tov SitAaciov mpétepov, ef cupBatver Td KOLVOY. 
For reasons given in the Commentary (p. 78), I have not followed Allan’s 
emendation of ef to 7, accepted by the O.C.T. 


1218°14-15: The text adopted by the O.C.T. runs: ov5é <16 dyabév 
BaAAOV dyabdv TH didtov evar ob5E> 5% 16 KoLWdv dyabdv Tadbro TH lSéqa. For 
reasons given in the Commentary, I think more has dropped out. The 
argument would be intelligible with some such sentence as AA’ jv &piatov 
mavrwy % (Séa before ovd€ 57. 


1218*26: Reading ote yap mas (MSS ais) édievran. 
1218734: Reading xai ért (MSS ort) od yptowpovr. 


1218°5-6: I have adopted the reading of the MSS and the O.C.T., 
except that I take éom as a copula, with zpaxrév understood as 
complement. 


1218°21: Reading xaéro. (MSS kai rére). 


BOOK TWO 


1219°24: Reading én €arw Yyuxyfs Epyov 76 Liv moveiv, tovro (MSS rob) 5é 
xphious kai éypryyopats. Keeping the MSS reading, followed by the O.C.T., 
Aristotle will be saying that the épyov of the soul is to produce life, and the 
epyov Of living is, in its turn, an employment and waking state. What seems 
to be needed is some premiss applying the doctrine that, in the case of 
some things, their épyor is their ypnacs itself, and not something over and 
above it, to the case of the soul. Kenny (1978, p. 199, note 1) translates 
‘Let us take leave to posit that the ergon of soul is life’, appealing to the 
use of rz to mean ‘it is possible’. This makes the arguement smoother, 
but this interpretation of éo7w . . . roveiv is hard in the absence of parallels. 


1219°30: Reading <ra év> avr_ (MSS avry or arn) . . . 7; &Sets (MSS 
eéis) } évépyerar (MSS évépyeia). 


1219°33-4: Reading <> Beartiorn tfts, <Set tiv> tris dpetns évépyerav 
<16> THs Yuy7s, aS suggested by Ross. 


1219°3-4: Where Aristotle says cai yap } mpaxtix? ypnoTiky éoriv, I have 
taken mpax7ixy as referring to Zwy, following Sclomon and Dirlmeier. The 
alternative of supplying émor7u7, in view of the following references to 
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particular skills, is open to the objection that, despite the puzzling 
features mentioned in the Commentary, we seem to have an argument for 
the proposition that the life of (virtuous) action is an employment. 


1219°15-16: Reading éyxapsov Adyos tov Kad’ Exactov Epyov, 5 8’ Erauvos 
<trov> totovtov elvar KabdAov, 6 8 evdaioricyds réAovs. With Bonitz’s 
insertion of rod, one gets a construction parallel with that of the previous 
sentence. Otherwise one has to understand Aéye with €zatvos instead of 
héyos éatv. téAovs, adopted by the O.C.T., in line 16 represents Bonitz’s 
emendation of the MSS réAos. This emendation produces a sense that is in 
line with a central thought of this passage, that happiness is the ultimate 
end. 


1219°36-1220*2: Reading ddjpnra: 5 Kai el AAO éoTe pépos THs dys, 
oiov 76 dutikdv, advOpwrivyns 5€ puyis Ta efpnuéva popra idta. (516 otd’ ai 
apetai ai Tov Opentixod Kai avéntixod dvOpérov). This involves amending 
dvoixov to durixdv, an emendation generally accepted, on the strength of 
E.N. 1, 110232, the only other occurrence of the word in Aristotle, and in 
view of the fact that ¢@vcoixdéy has no apparent sense as a designation of a 
part of the soul. The first clause then becomes virtually concessive: ‘Any 
other part of the soul that there is has been excluded, but the parts we 
have mentioned are necessary’. The O.C.T. replaces 5€ by yap in °38, and 
inserts ovdx before té:a, as proposed by Ross. But, for the reasons given in 
the Commentary (pp. 103-4), it is hard to take 7a elpnyéva pdpia as 
referring to 76 @urixév, rather than the parts mentioned at °28, and so 6€, 
the manuscript reading, should be kept. 


1220°7-8: Reading taira 5’ obk évépyerat (MSS évepyei). 


1220714: The meaning of es robro yap dvixrat is not immediately clear. 
The most closely parallel use of dvaye in E.E. seems to be at 1225°25. I 
have translated as if the point is that what virtue is depends on what its 
constituents are, but Solomon’s ‘our enquiry has been forced on this’ may 
be correct. 


1220718: The MSS gave Somep Gy ef kai tyierav. Most editors have 
supposed a lacuna after e¢ in order to complete the sense. I have translated 
as if Spengel’s e¢Setnuev had stood in the lacuna. 


1220721: Reading advroiv (MSS adris). 


1220°34-7: For a parallel to this use of onpeiov drt. . . yap, see Politics 
VII, 1338°42. 


1220839-°3: TI have translated the text of the O.C.T.: ézei 8’ [éa7i] 76 460, 
SoTep kai To Svopa onpatver, [671] did EGous Ever THY Erridoar, EbiLeTat 5é 76 
in’ dywyhs pi éudorov, TH TOAAAKLS KivElTBat THs, OUTWS HSy [TO] EvepyntiKdy. 
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This is close to that proposed by Ross (1915). There is a mild 
anacolouthon—a long ézeé clause ending with a parenthetical remark, 
followed by a main clause introduced by 606. The crucial point is the 
interpretation of évepynrxdv and the preceding ovrw #én, as the main 
ground for holding 7460s to be a wovdrns must occur in that part of the 
sentence. The word évepynmxév occurs elsewhere only at Physics II, 
202°17 (= Metaphysics K 1066°31) where Aristotle argues that, where one 
thing acts on something else, there is a single actualization, both of the 
potentiality for acting in the one thing and of being acted on in the other; 
there the active party to the transaction is said to be évepyntiKxév rob 
xuvtrov. This suggests that the word means something like ‘capable of 
initiating activity’. 


1220°5-6: With Ross, I have read 86 éorw 00s toto, Ywxis Kat’ 
émiTakTiKev Adyov <tovd dAdyou péev>, Svvapévov &’ akodrovbeiv Te OYH 
sovoTns. AS Ross points out, todro can be retained if a comma is inserted 
after it. The O.C.T. inserts 76 before 460s, and obelizes roéro. 


1220°9-10: The MSS have mpdés 1a 7&0n tatTa A€yovTat TH TAT YELY THS 7] 
étradvets etvar, which Dirlmeier regards as acceptable. But if the 7@ clause 
continues to % dzadets evar, Aristotle will not say what is said of human 
beings on the strength of these dispositions. Hence either a lacuna must be 
assumed, or 7@ deleted, making what follows depend on Aéyovrat. I have 
followed the O.C.T. in taking the second alternative. 


1200°11: éy rois danddaypévors: this reading is the closest to the 
unintelligible danAaypévors of the MSS. It seems clear, however, that the 
three genitives depend on diaipeors, and the éy trois danAAaypévors phrase 
refers to an earlier work of Aristotle containing a relevant description of 
psychic phenomena, which he proposes to take over for use in the present 
argument. The translation is intended to follow Dirlmeier’s explanation of 
the meaning of the phrase. See his ‘Merkwiirdige Zitate’, and von 
Fragstein, pp. 64f. Cf. E.N. I, 1102°26-7. 


1220°15: Retaining dAda méayer, which the O.C.T., following Rackham, 
excises as a gloss. 


1220°16-17: Reading <oi> kata ra 76m [ot] 4vepyodrres. 


1221°19-21: The text I have translated is: duotws 5€ kai [6] dxdéAactos 
[xai] 5 émOvuynrxds <ov y7 5ei> Kai [d] drepBaddrAwv rao boos évb€éxerat. 
Parallelism with the other descriptions of unvirtuous states, and in 
particular the dvaio6yros in *21-3, requires that dxdédAaoros be the 
predicate and that the subject identify a particular type of person. The 


insertion of ov 47 Sez, proposed by E. R. Dodds, is suggested by yd’ décor 
BéArov in *21-2. 
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1221°11: Kara tiv brepBornY 4} ypdvov } Tod paAAoV } mpds I have, 
following Dirlmeier, treated the last phrase as governed directly by car 
(i.e. kata 76 mpds 7); alternatively, with Solomon, we may take it as 
depending on izepBorjv. Neither is entirely easy, and Ross has held that 
the text is corrupt. For the implication of the two alternatives for 
Aristotle’s position, see Commentary. 


1221°21: Reading poy@npia tus abt <H> Sn éorev. 


1221°32: Inserting #OKxac after Zyovros 8’ dpeéwy (od yap . . . éorev) with 
Kapp. This will parallel s:avonrixai in °29, and seems to be necessary, 
given that what we have is a recapitulation of 1220°5, and that the 
connection between this class of virtues and 767 is an essential link in the 
argument. 


1221°35-6: Reading ai pév yap Suvdpes kai ai e€es Tois TaOrjpacw, 
emending trav madnpdtwv to tois TaPjpaow with Ross, and taking trois 
Trabypacw With didpiota. With the MSS reading an éar: has to be supplied 
in the pév-clause. 


1221°39-122241: Reading méons yap Wvys (variant reading méca.. . 
yuyy) <eéts>, 66’ olwv méduxe yéverOat yeipwv Kai BeATiov, mpds TabTa Kai 
mept tavta éotiy  gtats (MSS 7dovy) as proposed by Allan. This 
maximizes the similarity to E.N. II, 1104°18-28, a closely parallel 
context. The argument applies a general proposition about é&e:s to the 
case of virtue, so és must be introduced somewhere. 


1222710-11: Reading rhv AOuchy dperiy Kab’ avriy éxdorny (MSS Kaé’ 
adrov éxactov) wecdrnta efvar Kai (MSS %) mepi peo’ &tra. 


1222°25: Reading ovx dei éni tavra 4 dvicdtys } Spoudtns Tpds 76 péoov 
(MSS dvicérytos } d6uotdtnT0s). The correct text is not recoverable with 
certainty, but the general sense is clear in this passage, which closely 
parallels E.N. II, 1108°30 f. 


1222931-4: Reading dote Kai ai mpoawpertkai eers [ai drroyumvactixai 
giro] tyeis paAdrov ecovrat Kad’ éxatépay Thy atpertv—evOa peév oF 
todvTovertepot, EvOa 5’ of broctaTiKwTEpot. 


1222°4: The MSS have 86 xai ob KoAaxtxor 6 bunds (‘That is why anger is 
not given to flattery’). This hardly seems to fit the context, and the word 
kodaxtxos is not found elsewhere in Aristotle. Various emendations have 
been proposed, but certainty is unattainable. Dirlmeier proposes [od] 
xohaotixov & buds (which I have accepted) referring to 1221°15, Topics 
156731, Rhetoric 1378°30, and On Virtues and Vices 125175 and °32, where 
a tendency to retaliation is said to be characteristic of anger. The thought 
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will presumably be, if so, that, since we tend to go to excess in the case of 
anger, we have a tendency to act in ways characteristic of that excess. 


12225-7: The MSS followed by the O.C.T. have ézei 8’ eiAnmrar 4 
Staroyn Tav eewy Kad’ Exacta Ta TAON, Kai at drEepBodai Kai at ErAEifEts, Kat 
Tov évavrio, tkewv, xa’ &s Exovet Kata Tov OpOdv Adyov. Kai. . . EAdAEieErs IS 
difficult if 7&v évartiwy ééewv is to be made to depend on diadoy%. Bonitz, 
followed by Dirlmeier, claimed that the text may stand if tay évartiwy 
étewv is made to depend instead on atrau, to be supplied with xa@’ as... 
Aéyov, which will be co-ordinate with kai... éAdeipers, and, like that 
phrase, in apposition to % d:aAoy} tHv e~ewv. I have followed this in the 
translation. 


1222°13~-14: Reading S4Aov roivy bn [ai] dpetai y taco 7 Tes (MSS 
TOUTWY TLVES) EGOVTAL TOV PETOTHTWV. 


1222°21-4: Aristotle says 7@v dpyav écat torabrar, Obey mpa&tor at 
KivHoets, KUptat A€yovtat. . . év d€ Tais AxuvHTotLs apxais, ovk Eort 76 KUptov. 
Both Solomon and Dirlmeier suppose that with these uses of xvpvos 
Aristotle is singling out those dpyai that are so called in a strict sense, 1.e. 
those that produce «ivnows. This involves seeing no connection between 
this use of the term and its later use at 122375 and 7. xuptat Aéyovrar Seems 
to be an inappropriate way of saying what would be more naturally 
expressed by kxupiws <dpyai> Aéyovrar, nor is obx om 16 Kvpiov readily 
interpretable as ob« elow dpxai kupiws Aeyduevar. A further problem with 
the alternative view is that it seems inappropriate for Aristotle to explain 
the notion of an dépy7 in general, as he does at >29-41, by reference to 
what is not strictly an dpy7 at all. With the use of 76 xijpvoy here, compare 
Metaphysics ® 1048710. My view is accepted by Heath, p. 279, and Kenny 
(1979), p. 5. 


1223°2-3: Reading xai [8] é’ adtrois éott trois dvOpwmows TOAAG THY 
roovtoy . . . With the O.C.T. If 8 is kept, 5 é¢’ atrois could be taken as 
subject. But then Aristotle will be saying that many things that are within 
human beings’ power are contingent, but his position surely is that they all 
are. Kenny (1979, pp. 7-9) argues against this; but 1224°34, to which he 
refers, does not say that an occurrence like ageing is éf’ Hiv. 


1223710-11: Reading wéyerar yap kai émauveitat ob [d1a] ta €& dvadyxns. 

1223°30: The emendation mentioned in the Commentary, proposed by 
Urmson, involves reading: 76 yap dxovc.ov wav Soxei elvar Biavov, 76 bé 
Btavov dkovovov, kai AuTnpév Kai Tay 6 dvayKalomevor Trovodety 7) ma&TYOvEL. 
1223°39-1224*1: Reading 76 pév yap Katrd BovAnow oby ds dkovovor 


émeSecy0n with Rassow. The MSS have os otx dxovowy defended by 
Dirlmeier. But apart from the reason given in the Commentary, that the 
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thesis has not been proved, but only left unchallenged by the preceding 
argument, “2-3 follows more naturally if preceded by a remark to the 
effect that something else has not been demonstrated. Also, “1-2 dada 
padAov Tr&v 6 BotvrAETat Kai dxovovov seems to fit better with the reading I 
have adopted. 


1224°34-5: dé trav Hd€wy émOvutdv. This is the reading of the MSS. I 
have translated 75é#y as a neuter plural, governed by éu@vypsay since the 
notion of pleasant desires is hardly appropriate. 


1224°1: Reading é6’& némevoran [yer kai] ropeterar as suggested to me 
by Lesley Brown. &ye: could easily have crept in from °2. 


1224°2-3: The MSS have ér pév obv Soxobow odrot pdévot Bia Kai kKovTes 
moveiv Which is open to the objection that no argument has been presented 
for the proposition that the continent and the incontinent are the only 
people to act under compulsion. Dirlmeier’s suggestion, keeping the MS 
reading, that ~zévo. here means ‘in a striking way’ is open to the objection 
that this too goes beyond what has actually been said. At °3-5, Aristotle 
says that the reason for this appearance is a similarity with what is done 
under compulsion, which suggests that the continent and incontinent 
appear only to resemble (genuine) cases of involuntary action, not to be 
cases of it. If so, Jackson’s ydvor od give an appropriate sense, and I have 
adopted it. See Jackson (1913). 

I see no reason to emend &xortes to Exovres, as the O.C.T., following 
Allan and Kenny, does. In the following sentence, in which an 
explanation is given for what is said in °3, we are told only why it is 
thought that the continent and incontinent act under compulsion, which 
will serve as an explanation only if the connection is kept between acting 
under compulsion and acting involuntarily. Kenny (1979, p. 40 n.) refers 
to 1224538, but that comes after a series of further arguments for the 
paradoxical conclusion. 


1224°5-7: Following Dirlmeier and the O.C.T., I place a comma before 
Avera. The reference will be to 1224°23. The sentence is still puzzling, 
however: in view of the reference to inanimate objects at °5, one would 
expect the reference to be to the definition of compulsion for the case of 
inanimate objects; but (at 1224*18—19) there is no mention of the crucial 
presence of an external factor. 


1224510: The translation of &u¢éw yap yer raises problems. The most 
obvious antecedent to auzdw would be the dxparyis and éyxparts 
mentioned in the previous line, but then ayzdw is masculine and must 
therefore be object of éye:, and there is then the question what its subject 
is. Solomon translates ‘He has both tendencies’, ‘he’ being presumably the 
man in question, dxparijs or éyxparis as the case may be, but it is difficult 
to extract two tendencies from the context, though this is, of course, the 
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key to Aristotle’s solution of the paradox. I have, however, adopted this 
in translation. Dirlmeier takes dpu7 as subject, and interprets dudw ever as 
meaning ‘is present in both’ (sc. the dxparrjs and the éyxparzs), which is 
linguistically easier, but makes the remark a somewhat banal one. 


1224°25: Reading jrav <éni> tv év yuyn 7 ToLwdTov bpacw. The MSS 
have dz; the suggestion of orav is due to D. A. Russell and the insertion of 
ézi to Solomon. 


1224°35: The MSS have wore 7) kata dvow mpérre. Which contradicts 
what is said in the next clause; hence editors have made various insertions 
in order to make a suitable contrast with dzAés. I have adopted Ross’s 
<mas>pév<ov> so that the negative governs the verb rather than the 
adverbial phrase. 


1224°36: Reading <dAd’> od riyv adrip. 


1225°9-11: The MSS have dca pév yap é¢’ atte tev tototrwr ph drap=at 
7) vrrapéat, Sei doa mpatre & p17} BovbAETAL, Ex@v mparret Which is unintelligible. 
The simplest emendation is the altering of Set to deé, proposed by Bonitz 
and followed by Susemihl and the O.C.T.; but deé seems to lack point and 
to be awkwardly placed. Similar remarks apply to Dirlmeier’s 54. But the 
clause dca... BovAerat is something of an embarrassment: if daa depends 
ON 7owovrwv, as Solomon supposed, Aristotle will be saying, that, among 
the things that are such that the agent does them not wishing to, those that 
are such that it is in his power whether they come about or not . . . which is 
intelligible, but there seems no reason why Aristotle should explicitly 
restrict his remark to actions that the agent does not want to perform, as 
the proposition holds quite generally. If rocovrwy is taken as referring to 
the sort of action already under discussion, and dca... BovAerar is not 
made dependent on it, we have an anacolouthon. This is how it is taken by 
Dirlmeier, and by Kenny (1979, pp. 41-3), who supposes that the point is 
that the defence of duress is not available if the agent voluntarily got 
himself into the situation in which duress was applied, as in the case of 
voluntarily joining a terrorist organization. But this introduces an issue of 
which there is no hint elsewhere, and which is not of special relevance to 
cases of compulsion involving threats, rather than more straightforward 
cases. I have adopted Ross’s palaeographically easy xei [6ca] aparres, 
making the clause concessive. 


1225718: Reading otrw yap dvayxalépevos kai [7] Bia, 7 ob dice. <ye>. 
2 was deleted by Fritzsche and others, but retained by the O.C.T. Without 
the deletion of 47, Aristotle will be separating acting dvayxalopévos from 
acting Bia, a possibility of which there is no hint in the preceding lines 
(cf. °2, 15), though the present sentence is intended to draw a conclusion 
(cf. ‘thus’). Moreover, it is hardly intelligible that Aristotle should say 
‘not under compulsion, or at least not naturally’. Kenny (1979, p. 4) 
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suggests that the od should be taken to be within the scope of the p7: 
‘neither under compulsion nor not naturally’. But it is, in any case, clear 
that in this passage Aristotle regards such cases as cases of compulsion 
(see 1225°21-3). 


1225730: dAAad pry ovdé &’ éxcOvuiav. Both Solomon and Dirlmeier 
suppose that the point is that acts done from desire are not voluntary 
either. As it was not Aristotle’s view that actions done from ém@vytéa are 
in general involuntary, it is necessary to read the sentence as saying not all 
acts done from desire are voluntary, which requires us to supply a good 
deal. (The possibility that some desires are so strong that the actions they 
lead to are not voluntary may be mentioned in the passage about 
superhuman d¢vouxed at 1225°21, where, however, ém6vyia is not mentioned 
specifically.) I have supposed, instead, that the point is only that the 
actions of divinely inspired prophets, etc. do not result from émibvpia. 


1225735-6: The MSS have oi yap udAtota éurrodifovtes 76 Exovorov ws Bia 
mpatrovtes, &AX’ Exovtes, Which either requires the positing of a lacuna 
after éxovovov Or some emendation. It seems as if Adyot must be supplied 
with éuzodifovres: Aristotle presumably mentions certain arguments as a 
reason for saying that the discussion of the relation of the voluntary to 
compulsion is not complete. There is uncertainty about the meaning of 
éumodifew here. Is the allusion to arguments impeding the finding of a 
satisfactory definition of éxovovov, or to arguments purporting to show that 
nothing is €xovo.ov? Dirlmeier simply inserts Adyor after éxovotov, but more 
is surely needed. 


1226716: Reading BovAcoOat pév <yap> Kai d6éa (Spengel). 


1226°28-33: The MSS have 626 od BovAevopeba tepi trav év "Tyd0is 005 tas 
&v 6 KUKAos TeTpayoncbein Ta wéev yap otk éd’ Hpiv Td 8’ OAws ob} TpaKTOv. 
GAD’ ob5€ Tepi THV Ef’ Hiv mpaktav wept dndvtwr. (} Kai SHAov Sti ob5E Sdéa 
athas % mpoaipects éativ.) ta 5€ mpoaipeTa Kai TpaxTa TOV Ef’ hpiv dvtwy 
éoviv. 66 kai dtopjoee . . . Some transposition seems necessary: the 
reason for the dzopia introduced by 66 must be the fact mentioned in the 
aAd’ otS’ . . . avavrwy sentence, that there is not BovAevors about all 
apaxta, which in the received text is too far separated from it, and I have 
therefore put &AA’. . . éovey immeditely before 66. Also, it would be odd 
for Aristotle, after saying that not even all mpax7a are matters for BovAevors 
to remark that, all the same, all wpaxrd are éd’ hyiv. 


1226°17-20: Reading ravres yap BovAevdpeba (O.C.T., BovrAdpeba) & Kai 
Tpoatpovpeba, ob pévtou ye & BovAevdpeda (O.C.T., most MSS, BovrAdueba) 
TavTa Tpoapotpeba (Aéyw 5€ Bovrevtixyy hs apy} Kai altia BovArevois éarev, 
kai dpeyojeba (MSS dpéyerat) 51a 76 Bovdevdoacbar). Cf. E.N. TI, 111372-3. 
The O.C.T. ends the parenthesis after BovAevots gory. But what follows 
also seems to be part of the specification of BovAevrixy dpé£ts. 
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122637: The MSS have zaénudrwv, which cannot be right, since the 
notion of a premeditated maé6nyua is absurd. Dirlmeier defends it, referring 
to Antiphon I. 27, but the passage is hardly parallel. Bonitz proposed 
aducnpdtrwv, Ross, rornuatwv. I have followed Ross in the translation. 


1227712-13: Reading oiov ef woAepwour H pH ToAELaOL [TodTO| BovAEvope- 
vous. 


1227716: Following Dirlmeier, I take the ‘if’-clause as conditional and 
parenthetical, and not as introducing an indirect question, since there 
seems little point in saying that one who deliberates always engages in a 
second-order inquiry about his own reasoning. 


1227°18: Reading % wev <ydp> éyxpateta tovoirov. 


1227°22—3: Reading wérepov 5’ 4 dper? move? Tov oxoTOv <dpbdv> H Ta pds 
TOV GKOTOV. 


1227°38: Reading ov airia dpery 7@ (MSS, O.C.T., 76) ob evexa. 


1228°1: Reading rot 5€ 16 téAos dpb6v Eivat THS TpPOAipETEWS [oo] % aperr 
aitéa with the O.C.T. The alternative, keeping ov, is to read 76 instead of rod. 


1228°13-14: 1 évépyeta ths dperns. Dirlmeier takes this not as a genitive 
of comparison, but as a ‘subjective’ genitive, i.e. ‘the activity of the 
virtue’. But his reasons for rejecting the alternative seem inadequate; 
further, it seems superfluous to specify the activity by a further genitive, 
whereas the comparative aiperwrepov in *13 would seem to be most easily 
understood with an explicit term of comparison. Since, in this context, 
Tpoaipeots is equivalent to dper7, what he says here, with the translation 
adopted, is virtually the same as is said at 17-18. 


BOOK EIGHT 


1246°29-31: Reading atrat pév 57) audw <ypeiar> br pév ddbadpos ear 
<xat n> dfOaduds [MSS dd6adpu@], &AAN 5€ Kata ovpBEBNKSs, oiov Ei, Hv 
arodéc0a. 7 payeiv, the reading of the O.C.T., with two additions 
suggested by David Robinson. 


1246731-"4: Emending émoriun (MSS, defended by Mrs Mingay and 
Kenny) to émorrjun with Spengel, Jackson, Dirlmeier, and Moraux. In 
*32—4, the MSS have kai yap dAnOas Kai dwapreiv olov btav Exwv wy 6p0as 
ypadm ws dyvoia by vov ypnabar, GoTEp pETaTTpeWas THY YEelpa Kat TH TOdt 
MOTE WS XELpi Kai TAavTH s TOS Yp@vTar 6pynotpiades where the syntax of w&s 
xphobar . . . petaotpépas causes difficulty, and the precise meaning of 
peTaoTpépery Thy xeipa is uncertain. I have followed Moraux in emending 6% 
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viv to 7H Suvder as an “Unzialverlesung’, yeipa to ypetav and xpyja6at to 
xphoetat, so that petaotpétas depends on it, and transposing éozep to the 
beginning of the xai 7@ 7o0dé clause. Jackson’s less drastic alternative is 
simply to emend petaotpépas to petaotpeydooat which is then taken with 
what follows. The passage is discussed by Mrs Mingay, and by Kenny 
(1978, pp. 184 f.). 

The remaining emendations required in this section have secured 
general agreement since Spengel. 


1246°12-18: The reading of MSS in °12-15 is } &omep A€yerar dxpacia 
kakta tov dddéyou THS Yoyns Kat Tws &KdAaaTOS 6 &kpaTis Exwv vodv, &Ad’ 
Sy av ioxuvpa 4% 4 2rOvpta arpéper Kai Aoyeitvat tdvavria, Which Jackson 
keeps, regarding it as a whole sentence in the form of a question: ‘Is 
there—in the way in which incontinence is said to be vice of the irrational 
part of the soul, and the incontinent man in a manner intemperate—one 
who is possessed of mind and yet, if the desire is strong, it will divert him, 
and he will draw the opposite conclusion?’ This involves supplying éari 71s 
with E€ywy vodv, and an abrupt change in the subject of o7péder. 

After tdvavria in °15, the MSS have » o@ with signs of a lacuna. 
Jackson, having ended his sentence with a question mark at rdvartia, 
thinks this represents no more than % dor: 5jAov 67. Which introduces the 
second case, involving dpery in the &Aoyor and &yvora in the Adyov Exov. 
Jackson’s only other emendation in this section is the alteration of érepat 
to érep&, and his overall reconstruction is intelligible, though awkward in 
places. 

Moraux emends the text as follows: xai és dkdéAactos 6 dkparys Exywv 
voov; aad’, ef 84, av layupa % ErOupia, atpéper, Kai Aoyeitat tdvavtia 4 <tob 
axpatot>s d<pdévynats atpedouévn tre tot dAdyou>, SHhAov Stet Kav év peéev 
TouTw apeTn, év 5€ 7H Adyw ayvoa h, <H> érépa petaTeiberar. The crucial 
feature of this is to end the initial interrogative sentence at éywy voir, 
emend 767 to eé 57}, and treat all that follows up to SyAov dn as the protasis 
of a conditional. He supposes a lacuna after tdvavtia, thus removing a 
difficulty over the change of subject with Aoyeira: and offers a filling 
exempli gratia. The MSS reading in sole ETEpat PETATIOLOUYTAL iS hardly 
possible, but an emendation introducing a future tense is perhaps 
preferable to Moraux’s. 

In °17, 7’ o<d> seems a certain emendation, generally accepted since 
Jackson, the insertion of dpery in 18, first proposed by Spengel, and 
accepted by Moraux, but not by Jackson or Dirlmeier, seems a 
considerable improvement and to be necessary for the symmetry of that 
sentence. I have followed Moraux’s reconstruction. The O.C.T. diverges 
from Moraux in reading aws at 13, and érepa petarrovotv rae at °17. 


1246°18~-25: In °20 the emendation of Adéyw of the MSS is certain: 
soyOnpia is a state of the non-rational part of the soul. As explained in the 
Commentary, Moraux postulates a lacuna at 21, filled by something like 
<une tijs év Tw AGy@ dyvotas petaTetcOnceETat, } EéVvTOL TOD dAGyoU KaKia Ev 
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7® Aéyw>. On Jackson’s interpretation, the text of the MSS hardly 
requires alteration; though Jackson himself proposed év 7 Aoysorexg after 
év t@ a4d6ym (and Dirlmeier proposed év 7@ Adyw), these are hardly 
necessary emendations. In °24 the emendation of xéAaow &v to dxodagiav 
seems certain. 

Should &voia or &yvouw be read at °16, 21, 25, 26, 29? The MSS have 
&vowa at °16 and 21. There seems to be no good reason not to emend to 
ayvovw in those two places, but very little difference is made if we do not, 
as presumably avo.w includes a&yvoia. I have followed the O.C.T., who 
follow Jackson, except for reading &yvora throughout. 


1246°25-32: Reading éor 5€ tabra for éxé te maévra in 25, 76 dyvote 
xyphoba: for Kai dé ayvoias yphobat in °26, and ddd’ obv o<b> for &AA’S in 
O28. and kai yap <&> 6 éikos tadta 6 dikawos Stvatat in °31., 


124712: Reading ris edruyias [ed] movovons edapayiav Kai ta atta TH 
émoriun (MSS ras émorjpns). I assume that émorjpn is here simply 
equivalent to réyvn, and Aristotle is making the rather general point that 
what is produced through skill or knowledge can also come about by 
chance. 


1247°7-10: It is clear that in these lines two possible sources of evrvyia 
are being canvassed: first, that it is a matter of an individual’s és (hence, 
presumably acquired by his own efforts) and second that it is a matter of 
gvots. The punctuation and interpretation (though not the actual text) 
depend on whether 76 avroi movot tes efvon in *7—-9 refers to the éés or the 
dvors alternative. I have followed Dirlmeier in taking the latter option, 
stressing avrot and hence ending the sentence at edrynudrwv, as Susemihl 
does. “9 then says that the current view, attributing good fortune to dias, 
holds that people are apaxrxoi tv edtrvynudtwv by nature. This is 
supported by zravovs tevas in “10. For an alternative reading, in which the 
connection between a eés and habituation is denied, see Mills (1981). 


1247°25: Following Susemihl and Dirlmeier, against Jackson, in omitting 
6€. 


124751: The MSS have riyns yap dowv aitia riyn dyad) dyabev, which 
Susemih] reads and Solomon translates. I have accepted Jackson’s 
evruyeis .. . boots (the Latin is fortunate), since what is required in support 
of the conclusion is a reaffirmation of the connection between myn and 
edruyta asserted at 734. 


1247°9-11: Reading . . . dp@pév tivas tak edrvyjoavtas, da Th od Kai 
TAAL a 5a 76 abT6 KaTWPIGTALEV, Kal TaALY. TOV yap adbtod 76 abrd aitvov. ovK 
apa éor téyns Tobro. with Dirlmeier, largely following Jackson. 


1247°36-7: Reading riyn (MSS riyn) 8’ adbrod aitia obca <émbuuia>. 
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The insertion of ém6yuéa is due to Dirlmeier, but it seems strongly 
supported by 62’ éz.6vzéav in the next sentence: the man is fortunate in this 
case even though reasoning of a similar kind resulting from desire could 
result in misfortune in other cases. The sentence is obelized by the O.C.T. 


1248°1-2: The MSS have dAdAd pny 4 évraviéa edruyia Kai réyn ditry 
Kaxeivn t avt7 } mAeiovs ai ebrvxiat, Which will hardly do as it stands, but it 
is hard to restore the text with much confidence, as there is not much 
evidence of Aristotle’s conclusion on the topic outside this sentence. I 
have followed Solomon’s translation in keeping 4. . . #, transposing Kai 
royn ditrn after cai edrvyiar as Spengel proposed. Ross’s proposal is largely 
the same. The O.C.T. reading is the same, apart from retaining 7 in “1. 


1248*5-8: The MSS have éxetvyn mérepov % edruyia H otx ear; 7 
éneOiunoev wv der Kai bre EdEL T6 AOYio BOS AVOPémLVOS ob« &v TobTOU Ein. Ob 
yap 59 tTautav ddéyicTov TotTo, ovTE vay éotivy 4 émiOvpta, dAAG 
dtadbeiperar br6 Tivos. It is doubtful if the text can be reconstructed with 
even moderate plausibility. The O.C.T. obelizes e 76. Jackson reads . . . 
} edrvyia; 7 ot'K éotiv, ef... @ Aoyopds y’ (Latin quidem) dvépémivos ovk &v 
rovrou ein <aitiov>; ob yap... ob ye dvotxy. Dirlmeier postulates a lacuna. 
The effect of Jackson’s emendation in the second sentence, is to make 
tovro and not ém@upta the subject of dtadGeiperar. | have, with hesitation, 
accepted Jackson’s emendation, as Solomon does, for the following 
reasons: (i) That a desire is natural would not normally be regarded by 
Aristotle as disproved by the possibility of d:a@6opa. (ii) If the MSS 
reading is kept, the proposition that the éa@vyiéa is not dvorxy is offered as 
a reason, co-ordinate with the occurrence’s not being dAdyorov, for 
denying that we have a case of evruyia, yet Aristotle does not, at this stage 
of the argument, seem to be assuming that all good fortune is due to diais 
(cf. 1247°39-124871). (iii) The remarks at “12 f., that some apparent cases 
of edrvyia due to riyn are really a matter of ¢vo.s make more sense if the 
case currently under discussion is one in which the correctness of émibvpia 
is a matter of vor. 


1248°13-15: Reading... dAA’ bre od raves of SoKourtes evruyety Sta TixnV 
Katopbovaiv, aAd’ <ob> Sta dict’ otd’ ott obk éott Téyn altia obdEvos 
deixvuow, GAA’ <8tt> od [Tov] TavTwY wr boxe. 


1248°18-19: Reading od yap 57 éBovdcicato Bovrevedpevos mpdétEpov 7 
éBovAeticato, with Bussemaker and Dirlmeier, following the Latin 
tradition. 


1248°36-9: The reading of the MSS, printed by the O.C.T., with 76 
obelized, is dAA’ of pév bi’ Eumeipiav, of 5é€ 5a ovvyHberav te (Jackson 76 év, 
Solomon 700) t@ oxomeiv xpjabat Te Oe@ 5€ adrat (Jackson Svvavtat) tobro 
cai (Dirlmeier yap) eb dpa (Jackson 8pav) Kai 76 wéAAOv Kai 76 by, Kai dv 
arodtetat 6 Aéyos obros (Jackson and Dirlmeier ottws, Solomon odrot). 
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Dirlmeier begins a new sentence with rotro yap, taking rotro to refer to 6 
eds (‘for that sees both the future and the past, as do those. . .”). Again, 
the text cannot be reconstructed with even a moderate degree of 
probability, and there may well be a lacuna. I have accepted of 5€ dia 
avvyderav Tob év T@ OKoTEiv ypjobat TH bem and then treated the remainder 
of that sentence as irretrievably corrupt, and made tovro yép begin a new 
sentence, which may then be interpreted in the way suggested by 
Dirlmeier. 


1248°10: Reading xadotpev for éxadodper. kadoxdyabia has not been 
mentioned previously in what we have of the F.F., and the present tense 
is supported by vocamus in the Latin tradition. 


1248°19-20: Reading xadd boa 80’ abra [Svta] maévta émavera éorv, With 
Verdenius. 


1248°34-5: The xadoxdyadds is said to be recognized first 7@ rev dyabav 
Ta Kaha trepxev 5.’ abra. The question is whether to take é&’ atta with 
drapxevv OF With cada. On the first alternative, Aristotle is saying that 7a 
kad& belong to the xadoxdyads for their own sake (so Solomon and 
Rackham). &’ airaé is then simply a variant of adrov évexa, as in 122974. 
On the second view, 7a xaAd 5’ atta has to be taken as a single phrase, 
which requires interpretation. The word-order of this sentence may seem 
to favour the first alternative, but the order of 1249°3, which surely has to 
be taken in a parallel way, as the definition of the cxaAoxdya66s is appealed 
to, points in the opposite direction. I have therefore adopted the second 
interpretation, taking 6.’ adra with xadd. 


1249°2-4: The MSS have od ydp indpye: atrois ta Kaha &’ atta, Kai 
mpoartpovytat Kado Kayabot, Kai o} pdvov tadra, Which cannot be correct, 
involving an intolerable shift from those who are not to those who are 
Kkadokayaboi. I follow the O.C.T., except that I place a comma after 
tvdpyer instead of after 6.’ adraé, so that the latter phrase is taken with 
TpoaipovvTat. 


1249°7: Reading 66 instead of éid71, on the basis of the Latin tradition, 
with the O.C.T.: what is said in “5—6 is much more easily taken as a reason 
for the proposition that natural goods become fine in the hands of the fine- 
and-good man than as supported by it. 


1249°1: Reading épov Kai ris Eews Kai THS aipésews Kai dvyns ypnudTwr 
mTANGovs Kai dAryéTyTos With Dirlmeier. 


1249°7: Reading kai mpos thy ety kat (MSS Kata) Thy évépyevav tiv Tob 
@pxovtos with Ross and Dirlmeier (though not accepting Dirlmeier’s 
translation of és as ‘possession’). Verdenius (op. cit.) keeps the MSS 
reading, and translates ‘the active state of the ruling factor’. 
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1249510: éwei.. . , kai €kactov &v dé0. . . Eavrod dpyny Cav. If Kai €xacrov 
is supposed to introduce an apodosis, xai must emphasize éxaczov. 
Verdenius (p. 287) says this ‘is out of place in the context’, and therefore 
takes xai as ‘and’; he thus supposes that cai... ¢#v constitute more of a 
protasis for which there is no grammatical apodosis, as a parenthetical 
remark interrupts the syntax, creating an anacolouthon. Similarly Rowe 
(p. 68). But Verdenius also insists that exaoroy means not ‘each one of us’ 
but ‘each of the two parts’ (sc. apxev and dpydpevov), which seems to 
undermine his reason for denying that «ai introduces the apodosis. I have 
accordingly so taken it, emending éavréy to éavrod following Spengel, 
Dirlmeier, and Rowe and the O.C.T. 


1249°11—13: In accordance with the overall interpretation defended in 
the Commentary, I insert a full stop after ¢4», and remove parentheses 
from what follows. 


1249°15-16: With Verdenius, in accordance with the explanation given 
in the Commentary, I end the parentheses at deizax instead of év &AAors, aS 
in Susemihl’s text. 

1249°16: Reading ei ms rather than js, with Verdenius. 

1249520: In accordance with the general interpretation defended in the 


Commentary, I have not adopted David Robinson’s suggestion of 76 <év 
hpiv> Oeiov bepatedverv, accepted by the O.C.T. 
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ainos, atria 

aipeTos 

axodagia, &KOAaCTOS 

&KOUOLOS, AKWV 

axpagcia, axpaTever Oat, 
a&KpaTnhs 

GAoyos 

apapTavery, dpaptia 

avayKalev 

avaYKN 


avo 
amoderéts 
apeTr 
HOOK 
SLAVONTLKH 
6AN 
OpxELV 
a&pxXn 


aTEATS 

adpootvn, adpwv 

Bie 

Biavos 

BovAecGar, BovAnats 

BovAeverGar, BovAEevors, 
BovayH 

YV@PtpjLOosS 

YVQCLS 

Serxvovar 

dHAos 

biabeots 

diavora 

d6éa 

Svvapts 

éyxpateta, éykpatever Gat, 

éyKpatys 
ExovcLos, EKWV 
EVEKG 


évepyera 


éfaioyns 


GLOSSARY 


cause, reason, responsible 
worth choosing, worth having 
intemperance, intemperate 
involuntary 


incontinence, act incontinently, incontinent 


non-rational (unreasoning 1247°25, 124834) 


err, error 

force 

necessity, force (various translations in 
inferential contexts) 

stupidity 

demonstrative 

virtue, excellence 

virtue of character 

intellectual virtue 

total excellence 

govern 

start, starting-point (principle 1214°28, 
governing principle 124999 f.) 

incomplete, unfulfilled 

folly, foolish 

under compulsion 

compelled 

wish (for) 

deliberate, deliberation 


perspicuous 

understanding 

demonstrate 

evident 

disposition 

thought 

opinion, reputation 

capacity 

continence, act incontinently, 
incontinent 

voluntary 


for the sake of, with a view to (76 ob evexa, 


that for which 1249°15) 

activity, actualization (actual exercise, 
1227713, 17) 

in a flash 
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€&ts 

éEwrepikot Adyou 
ETALVETOS 

émt (with dative) 
éruOupta 
EMLOTHILN 


ETTAKTLKOS, EMLTATTELY 


épyov 
evdatpovia 
evruyeiv 
EvTOX TN LA 
evTuyys, evruyia 
706vN, Svs 
A005 

Oewpety 


deapnua 
Gewpia 
GewpntiKds 


Oup.os 

td€a 

KQKtA 
Karoxadyabia 
Kadoxadyaeds 
KaAds 

Kata ovupBEeBnKos 
KLVNGLS 

KUPLOS 
A€éyet@at —Os 
AoyiapL.os 
AuTrety 

Aviry} 

AvTnpos 
aKkapLos 
pEb0506s 
peécov 
pecorns 
HoxOnpia, woyOnpos 
voetv 

vous 

ovata 

épéyer Oat 
OPEKTLKOS 
bpeées 

6pOds Adyos 
Opney 
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state 

external discussions 

commended 

within the power of, under the control of 

desire 

knowledge, science (pl. forms of knowledge) 

prescriptive, prescribe 

function, deed, work 

happiness 

enjoy good fortune, be fortunate 

success 

fortunate, good fortune 

pleasure, pleasant 

character (pl. traits of character) 

apprehend, look into, examine, investigate 
(speculation 1249°20) 

inquiry 

speculation, inquiry 

theoretical (1226°26, capable of discerning, 
1249°13 speculative [part]) 

anger, spirit 

form 

vice 

nobility 

fine-and-good 

fine (attractive 1215°10) 

incidentally 

movement, change, process 

controlling, decisive, important, superior 

be [so] called in — ways 

reasoning, calculation 

distress 

pain 

unpleasant 

divinely-happy 

discipline 

mean 

mean state 

vice, Vicious 

think, understand 

intelligence 

essence 

have an inclination 

appetitive 

inclination 

right principle 

impulse 
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Opos 

madnpa, 7aB0S, TAONTLKOS 
Tpakes, MPATTELV 
mpoatpeicbat, TmpoatpEats 
OKOTIOS 

TTOVOALOS 

avAoytop.os 

cwhpoatvn, cwdpwv 
TEAELOS 


téhos 
TOXN 
havepos 
dpovnats 
Ppovij.os 
XPTHTS 


GLOSSARY 


limit 

affection, affectible (experience 1225°8) 

action, act, do 

choose, choice 

goal 

virtuous (good, 1219°27 f.) 

inference 

temperance, temperate 

final (1219*20) complete (1219°36, 39, 
1249716) 

end (complete whole 1220*4) 

luck 

clear 

wisdom, practical wisdom 

wise (intelligent 1248734) 

employment 
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References in bold type are to passages in the Translation. 


Ackrill, J. L. vili, 45, 65, 67, 90, 
99, 141, 156, 201 

action (praxis) 14°12, 30; 15°16 f.; 
25; 16°21; 17°37, °25, 40; 19°40; 
20°27; 22°19 f.; 2374; 24729 f.; 
25°31; 26°1; 48°21-2; 49°24; 130 

activity (energeia) 18°36; 19°31-8, 
b2, 20; 2813-17; 87-9, 91 

affection (pathos, pathéma) 2071, 
>8_ 20; 21713, °12, 22, 35-9; 
226, 11; 25731, °29; 88, 99-101, 
106, 109-12 

akrasia see incontinence 

Alexander of Aphrodisias 77 

Allan, D. J. xiv, 72, 82, 98, 174, 
186, 187, 190, 201 

Analytics 17°17; 22°38; 27°10 

Anaxagoras 156; 16°11 

animals (non-human) 17°24; 22” 
18-20; 24°29; 25°27; 60, 139, 
145 

architectonic science 18°11 f.; 83 

Austin, J. L. 45, 201 


being 17°25-35; 65-7 
Berti, E. 61, 68, 202 
Bonitz, H. 188, 195, 202 
Brown, Lesley 192 
Brunschwig, J. 74, 202 


capacity 18°36; 207-20; 21°17, 
35; 99-100, I11 

categories 1725-35; 65-9, 186-7 

causes 83-4, 145 

change, changing, unchanging 
things 17°33, "29-33; 18°22, 
>4-6; 20°2, 26 f.; 2221-9; 
249; 48725 f.; 103, 115-17, 129 

character 20712, 39 f.; 21°32 f.; 


27°10 f.; see also virtue of 
character 

Cherniss, H. 70, 76, 202 

choice (prohairesis) 14°7; 23716- 
25, °38-24°7; 25°37; Il, c. 10; 
27°13, 37-28°19; 139-47 

completeness 19°37 f.; 90, 93-5, 
178 

compulsion 2330-5, °20 f.; II, 
c. 8; 122-3, 127-35 

contemplation see speculation 

continence (enkrateia) see 
incontinence 

controlling (kurios) 18°13; 22°20— 
5; 23°5; 116-17 

Cooper, J. M. 53, 141, 144, 202 

courage 16°5, 22; 20°19, 39 


Décarie, V. viii, 201 

deficiency see excess 

deliberation 26722-27718; 48°18- 
34; 141-8, 170-1 

desire (epithumia) 20°13; 23°27- 
b28; 24°35 f., °17 f., 31; 25730, 
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Anyone seriously interested in Aristotle's moral philosophy must 
take full account of the Eudemian Ethics, a work which has in the 
past been unduly neglected in favour of the Nicomachean Ethics. 
The relation between the two treatises is now the subject of lively 
debate. This volume contains a translation of three of the eight 
books of the Eudemian Ethics—those that are likely to be of most 
interest to philosophers today—together with a philosophical 
commentary on these books from a contemporary point of view. 
Like the other volumes in the series, it is intended to serve the 
needs of readers of Aristotle without a knowledge of Greek, and 
the aim in the translation has been to give as accurate an idea as 
possible of Aristotle’s text; But for the benefit of those who are 
able to read the original there are notes on the Greek text used for 
problematic passages. In preparing this new edition Michael 
Woods has taken account of the recent Oxford Classical Text of 
the Eudemian Ethics, on which the translation is now based, as 
well as recent work on aspects of Aristotle's moral philosophy. 


The Clarendon Aristotle Series is designed for both students and 
professionals. It provides accurate sicleciaas of selected 
Aristotelian texts, accompanied by incisive commentaries which 
focus on philosophical problems and issues. The volumes in the 
series have been widely welcomed and favourably reviewed. 
Important new titles are being added to the series, and a number 
of well-established volumes are being reissued with revisions and/ 
or supplementary material. 
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